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Art. I.—Adolphe Monod: a Biographical Sketch. 


ApotpHe Monop was the greatest preacher of the Reformed 
Church of France in this age, and in every respect one of its 
most distinguished representatives. No complete biography 
of this eminent man has as yet appeared; but his life is one 
of peculiar interest, presenting, as it doés, an epitome of the 
whole history of French Protestantism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and bringing into especial prominence the ecclesiastical 
and theological crisis which has produced such important 
results. This twofold crisis was reflected in the ardent and 
thoughtful soul of Adolphe Monod, and in the conflicts of his 
public life. 

He at first espoused, heart and soul, the theology of the 
religious awakening of the commencement of the century, 
without, however, falling into its theoretical or practical 
extravagances. Against these his high moral and intellectual 
qualities always proved a sufficient safeguard. A change, 
however, soon becomes apparent in his theological views. 
This change was as decided as it was moderate, and to the 
very close of his life we find his views softened and tempered 
rather than more strongly developed. It is interesting to 
trace his constant aspirations after a more liberal and en- 
lightened theology, combined as they were with the most 
profound and earnest piety. In the great heart of Adolphe 
Monod strict orthodoxy was forced to expand under the strong 
pressure of Christian feeling, as the mould which becomes too 
— for it is broken by the precious metal in a state of 
usion. 


The materials for this biographical sketch are derived 
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mainly from the letters of Adolphe Monod. In the case of 
such a preacher, such an apostle, his words give us the man 
himself, so truly do they express the purity and earnestness 
of his moral life. The writings he has left enable us to trace 
his thought, from its very first inspiration, through all its 
various stages of development, to catch, as it were, the prayer 
for light that rises from the seeker after truth. Some publi- 
cations that have long been out of print, such as the addresses 
delivered by him on his admission to the theological faculty 
of Montauban, and some occasional pamphlets, have supplied 
us with valuable information. 

Adolphe Monod had not an imposing presence. He was of 
middle height ; his features were irregular, but they bore the 
impress of high moral qualities. Like most great thinkers, 
he was habitually melancholy ; but his smile illuminated his 
whole face, and when he was speaking his eloquence seemed 
to transfigure him as it does all great masters of the art. 
His elocution was perfect; and I have heard no other voice 
but Berryer’s of so harmonious and penetrating a tone. 

Adolphe Monod remains one of the noblest names on the 
roll of French Protestantism, surpassed by none in the dis- 
interestedness and lafgeness of heart and mind with which he 
served the cause of Christ. So high has he been raised by 
the admiration and gratitude of Christendom, that he may be 
said to belong to the whole Evangelical Church of our day. 
If Catholic or free-thinking France had been animated by a 
more liberal spirit, it would not have been satisfied with the 
vague echo of an illustrious name coming to it across the 
Atlantic ; it would have itself bestowed upon him literary 
honours. But these were matters of indifference to him; 
his ambition took a higher range. 


I. Adolphe Monod was born at Copenhagen January 21, 
1802. His father, a native of the Canton de Vaud, was pastor 
of the French Church formed by the Protestant refugees in con- 
sequence of thie revocation of the Edict of Nantes. A man of 
the utmost integrity, as well as a facile and eloquent orator, 
M. Monod, the father, was held in affectionate esteem both 
in Copenhagen and in Paris, and exercised a wide popular 
influence. He held the opinions current in the Protestant 
Church of his time both in Geneva and in France. His was 
a warm and sentient piety, tender and benevolent in spite of 
its theological rigour, and more adapted to sustain than to 
enkindle religious life in the soul. He was always tolerant. 
He did much honour to Protestantism in the great Reformed 
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Church of Paris, in which he exercised a long and valued 
ministry soon after the establishment of State religion by the 
First Consul. Nothing could be more beautiful than the 
family life of this patriarch of noble and venerable appearance, 
surrounded by his twelve children, all strongly attached to 
each other. Madame Monod (née De Corninck) was, as her 
name indicates, a Dane. She was the very type of a Christian 
wife and mother, and the light and joy of her family circle. 

Adolphe Monod thus grew up in an atmosphere of purity, 
of affection, and of truly classic intellectual culture. He 
learned from his father to speak that correct and luminous 
language of the best French school, which he was afterwards 
to turn to such good account. At Geneva, whither he went 
to enter on his studies in the university, preparatory to the 
ministry of the gospel, he adopted the theology current at 
the time, at least in countries where the French tongue was 
spoken, a theology without depth, and amounting to little 
more than a vague supernaturalism. It was indefinite alike 
in its negations and affirmations. The divinity of Christ was 
ignored rather than denied. It would have been dangerous 
in France formally to repudiate this article of faith. Creeds 
still existed in the letter but not in the spirit—like the ark 
without the tables of the covenant. That which had especially 
dropped out of the religious teaching and of the piety of the 
day, was that deep conviction of the misery and impotence of 
man which brings the sinner to the foot of the cross, there to 
receive forgiveness and new life from the sovereign grace of 
God. Justification by faith had been more than the central 
doctrine of the Reformation ; it had been its great moral and 
religious lever. That lever had now ceased to act. Men 
thought themselves set right with God by the mere practice of 
human virtue, combined with certain exact observances ‘of 
piety and a sincere veneration for historic Protestantism. 

It was not in the course of his studies in the school of 
theology that Adolphe Monod received the impetus which was 
to change the whole course of his inner life. He became in 
1826 the first pastor of a French colony in Naples, and it was 
when he was thus called for the first time to fulfil the serious 
mission of instructing men in religious truth, that he was 
startled to discover how inadequate were his own convictions. 
He then passed through the great crisis of his spiritual life. 
He does not appear to have been diverted for 2 moment from 
his earnest quest of truth, by the magical beauty of the land 
in which his lot was cast, where ancient art lives again in 
the immortal youth of Italian nature, and under the smile 
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of its unrivalled sky. Like Paul at Athens, he heeded not 
the enchantment of outward and visible things, in the passion- 
ate eagerness of his search after the invisible and to him as 
yet almost unknown God, whom he would fain declare to 
men. He found Him after an agonizing spiritual conflict. 
There was indescribable bitterness to him in the discovery 
that all which he had hitherto taken for piety was really 
worthless in the sight of God. Trembling beneath those 
thunders of a broken law, under which in after days he so 
often made his hearers quail, he tock his place with the pub- 
lican and the woman who was a sinner, at the feet of Jesus. 
Faith in a crucified Saviour alone calmed and uplifted him. 
There is no moral revolution more wonderful than that whick 
is effected when a sincere Pharisee takes his place by the side 
of the lying publican, smiting, like him, on his breast, and 
crying, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner!” It was a crisis 
like this which transformed the disciple of Gamaliel into the 
apostle of a free salvation. 

Adolphe Monod has left no other record of this phase of his 
life than that which we find in his preaching. Although he 
never indulges in personal allusions, we find abundant traces 
of that spiritual tempest which first plunged him into the 
depths of despair, and then cast him, trembling with joy, upon 
the Rock. 

In his early discourses on the misery of man and the mercy 
of God, there is no word about himself; and yet how clearly 
they reveal that the writer had been passing, like Pascal, 
or one of those soul-vigils, one of those wrestlings all 
the night, which leave the combatant, to use Monod’s own 
words, ‘ vainqueur, mais tout meurtri; tout meurtri, mais 
vainqueur.” 

Can we not catch an echo of the bitterness of soul through 
which he himself had passed, in this concluding passage of his 
first sermon ?— 

O God! who humblest only that Thou mayest lift up, who troublest 
only to calm, who dost shake only to stablish and settle, we bow to the 
sentence which condemns us. We accept it with penitence and tears. 
Hide nothing from us of our misery. Shed abroad in our souls Thy pure 
and searching light, that we may see ourselves as we truly are! And at 
such a sight let there rise at once from this whole congregation a cry of 
surprise and anguish, which shall rend the atmosphere of indifference 
around us, which shall reach Thy ear and move Thy fatherly compassion 
towards us, so that, renouncing henceforward all our self-esteem, humbled 
with a deep humility, believing with a simple faith, we may yield our- 


selves unreservedly to Thy love, to be raised out of the depth of our misery 
by the depth of Thy mercy.* 


* Sermon by Adolphe Monod, p. 42. Paris Edit. 1818. 
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Where has the writer found those sombre colours in which 
he depicts the self-condemnation of the sinner, if not in the 
sacred terrors of conscience? It might have been said of him 
still more than of the great Florentine poet, that he had gone 
down into the lower world, so thrillingly does he describe the 
ever-deepening horrors awaiting the unconverted, like those 
enormous cavities sometimes found in a vast abyss, whose 
gloomy profundities go down into the very bowels of the earth.* 
He confesses to the ardent desire he felt for a long time to 
escape from this doctrine of perdition. He could only bring 
himself to submit to it, he says, ‘ with bowed head and laying 
his hand upon his mouth.’ 

This is not the place for us to inquire whether he did not in 
the ardour of his new conversion, go beyond the teaching of 
the gospel on this important question. We are now only de- 
scribing the psychological crisis which made a new man of 
him. We find the same tone of deep experimental acquaint- 
ance, in his early writings on the work of redemption. 


The marble of my heart has been broken! (he exclaims). O my God! 
what love, what love! And yet I see only its utmost edge. It is an 
abyss into the depths of which I cannot look. But even in that which I 
do behold, I discern a love that passes knowledge; and in those depths 
which as yet are hidden from me, my soul foreshadows a love which 
baffles thought, which confounds and absorbs my whole being. Re- 
deemed at such a price I am no more my own, and to Him I give all my 
heart ! 


Are we not reminded by words like these of the sublime 
utterance of Pascal in his hour of holy rapture: ‘God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob! .. . Not of the philosophers 
and learned men. . . . Assurance, assurance, love, joy, peace! 
. . - God of Jesus Christ! ’ 

Still thrilling with the emotion of this great spiritpal con- 
flict, and glowing with his first love and zeal, Adolphe Monod, 
at hardly twenty-five years of age, was called in 1828 to the 
pastorate of the great Reformed Church of Lyons. A conflict 
was inevitable. Beneath an austere demeanour he carried a 
soul of fire, an indomitable spirit; and his youth lent both to 
his convictions and his words a tone of somewhat undue 
positiveness and exaltation. 

The Church of Lyons was a complete hotbed of the rational- 
ism which was at that time dominant among French Protes- 
tants. Its condition is sufficiently represented by the petition 
presented to the Consistory in the name of a large number of 
its members, requesting the removal of the new pastor, whose 

* Sermons, vol. i. p. 577. 
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decidedly evangelical preaching caused a great scandal. The 
petitioners complained that he had come among them if not 
to destroy, at least greatly to disturb, the divine calm which 
was enjoyed at Lyons, by exhuming old doctrines which the 
good sense and more advanced reason of man had wisely 
buried in oblivion. It was useless, they said, to go back to 
such pernicious teachings, which were contrary alike to the 
majesty and goodness of God and to that religion—the most 
difficult and the noblest of all—the religion of good works. 
The petitioners therefore asked that the competent authorities 
would take efficient measures against a religion which renders 
virtue useless, unless it is associated with a romantic and un- 
definable gracious disposition, which is an offence to human 
reason, the offspring of the divine. 

Never was there a witness of Christ more impressed than 
Monod, with the sacred obligation of making a full confession 
of the whole truth as he himself believed it. In the session 
of the Consistory of the 24th of April, he said: 


As a doctor does not choose the remedies most agreeable to his patients, 
but those most needful, which are also often to the taste the most un- 
pleasant, so I do not choose that which may please my hearers, who are 
my patients, but that which may do them good. I am willing to consult 
the taste of the majority on all points where conscience is not involved, 
as in my mode of living, in my manner, in my forms of speech, but I 
cannot be guided in the choice of my principles by the plurality of votes. 
In matters of principle I have no right of choice at all; I do not make 
the truth, for I am not God; I receive it complete from Him.* 

I count neither my glory, my honour, my health, my life dear to me, 
save as the gifts of God. Iam conscious how’ easy it would be for one 
so young as I am, and with a naturally warm temper, to feel personal re- 
sentment at the opposition offered to me. But I have constantly sought, 
and I believe, by the grace of God, I have been enabled, to overcome this 
temptation. I long to assure you that the deep grief you have caused me 
is wholly free from the slightest admixture of bitterness towards any one 
of you, and that I would willingly devote all that remains to me of 
health already impaired, if by this sacrifice I could make one of you a 
qoeeeer of that Divine felicity, the contagion of which you dread! The 

ible has taught me that the life of man has two parts, the one transitory, 
the other eternal; and that the importance of the former is lost in that 
of the latter, as the finite is absorbed by the infinite. It has taught 
me that the only way to a happy eternity is faith in Jesus Christ. It 
has taught me further what this faith in Jesus Christ is, as a conviction, 
as a state of soul, as a life. It has taught me yet again that itis the 
will of God that certain men should devote themselves to the work of 
leading souls into the faith. Iam one of those men, and I thank God 
for it; for next to the privilege of being a Christian, I know none more 
to be desired than that of being a Christian pastor. Henceforth all my 
time, all my power, all that I have, all that I am, belong to the service 


* ‘La Destitution d’Adolphe Monod,’ p. 12. 
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of God in the gospel, and it is my constant prayer that I may do nothing 
which shall not tend to confirm in the faith those who do believe, and to 
bring into it those who do not. 


The contest between Adolphe Monod and his Church went 
on intensifying in bitterness. The irritation of his opponents 
was brought to a climax by a strange act, to which he felt 
himself impelled by his conscience. 

On Sunday, March 20, 1831, the Sunday preceding the 
great Easter Communion, he was observed to be more pale 
than usual, and evidently overcome with the feeling of bis 
tremendous responsibility. The subject which he took up was 
felt by all to be a crucial one. The congregation was as- 
tonished to hear him read the words of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, although no eucharistic table was spread. 
His object was, in fact, to guard against unworthy communi- 
cants by putting to his hearers the question, in its novelty 
very startling to them: ‘ Who ought to communicate ?’ 
Never had his eloquence risen to such a height of power 
and holy passion. After recalling the sacred character of the 
eucharistic table, and the barriers by which the discipline of 
the early Church had fenced it, in order to avoid a profana- 
tion which was an outrage to Christ, and brought swift con- 
demnation on the head of the guilty communicant, he drew 
a terrible picture of the irregularities and scandals of the 
Church of the day and of his own Church. Then he ex- 
claimed, in accents never forgotten by those who heard them : 


O Church of my Saviour, thou wast a Church beloved of God, a plant of 
His own right hand planting, and cherished by His care. But the 
barriers have been thrown down. Those whv called themselves by the 
name of Christ, but who were not of Christ, have sought to be received 
into Thy bosom, and they have entered in only to ravage and defile. 
All have become mixed together in hopeless confusion; and now, in 
the midst of this motley crowd, without faith and without law, but still 
calling itself the Church of Christ, there can only be found here and 
there a few children of God, who can scarcely recognize each other, so 
scattered are they in the midst of the unbelievers and enemies of the 
Lord. And in regard especially to the Communion, this is what has 
happened. All those who say ‘I am a Christian,’ all those who have 
been baptized, all those who attend religious exercises, claim to be mem- 
bers of the Church, and to have a right to the Communion ; as if Church 
membership meant nothing more than bearing the name of Christ, as if 
regeneration came by baptismal water and not by the Spirit; as if a 
human voice, a certain building, the walls, columns, arches, seats of a 
place of worship could convert a sinner! O lamentable confusion! O 
desecrated body and blood of the Lord! 

And shall the table of my Master be always thus profaned? Shall! 
the days of Communion always be to a faithful minister days of lamenta- 
tion, mourning, and woe? For myself, I would rather lay the body of 
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Christ upon a stone and scatter his blood to the winds, than present them 
to unbelieving and profane lips. O my God! Thou knowest that I would 
thus. Wilt Thou not arise and take away this scandal from Thy Church? 
This is no slight darkness, no trifling error, no small irregularity. It is 
dire disorder, gross darkness, utter infidelity—infidelity wearing the 
name of Christ.* 


It will be readily understood that a challenge like this gave 
terrible offence, though the intention of the author was only 
to make a strong appeal toconscience. To the vote of censure 
passed by the Consistory upon the sermon of the 20th of 
March, Adolphe Monod replied on the 14th of April, by a 
formal proposition to restore in the Church of Lyons the 
ancient discipline of the Reformed Church of France. The 
next day the Consistory replied to him by an order for his 
dismissal, which, however, could not take effect till it had re- 
ceived ministerial confirmation. Adolphe Monod rendered 
that confirmation inevitable, in spite of his eloquent written 
vindication of himself, by his startling proceeding the next 
Sunday, when, after preaching, he left the pulpit in order not 
to preside at the communion of the day. It should be added 
that he had done everything in his power to provide a sub- 
stitute for himself on the occasion. On the 19th of March, 
— the royal confirmation was given to his dismissal from 
office. 

We have dwelt at some length on this somewhat forgotten 
episode of the internal history of French Protestantism, be- 
cause it is characteristic at once of those troublous times in 
which Monod lived, of his own courageous fidelity to the 
cause of what he believed to be truth, and of the remarkable 
powers of utterance developed by him in these stormy con- 
troversies. As soon as he found himself dismissed from the 
pastorate, he gathered around him his adherents, united him- 
self to a small Evangelical Church which had been formed in 
Lyons, and began to conduct worship in a humble building 
very inadequate to the exercise of such gifts as his, which 
could command the attention of multitudes. 

After four years of this humble ministry, he left behind 
him a flourishing and numerous Church—the Evangelical 
Church of Lyons, well known in the religious world for its 
large-hearted Christianity and for its admirable evangelistic 
work among the Catholic population. 

In 1836 Adolphe Monod was called to fill the chair of 
morals in the theological faculty of Montauban. There he 
acquired considerable influence, although he has not left any 


* Sermons, vol.i pp. 275-282. 
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strong impress upon the theological teaching of the time. 
Peculiarily adapted as was the study of morals to his habit 
of mind, he at this time only treated it slightly. He had not 
the leisure necessary to make his mark in Hebrew philosophy, 
and it was not till a later period of his life that he fully re- 
cognized the requirements of scientific criticism. He had 
barely time to sketch out his exegetical course of the New 
Testament. His teaching was, however, so remarkable for its 
severe beauty of form, its clearness of exposition, and the 
spirit pervading it, that it exerted a very wholesome influence 
over his students. They could not but admire in him the 
man and the orator. This was the secret of his power over 
young men. He set before them so lofty a standard of Chris- 
tian morality that he commanded their respect, and gave 
them a very high ideal of the calling of a Christian and of a 
pastor. 

Though reserved and silent, his unvarying kindness ren- 
dered him always accessible to his students, and no master was 
ever more beloved and respected. His eloquence became con- 
stantly more impressive, and riveted his youthful hearers, who 
were never weary of listening to him. He in his turn devoted to 
them the noblest efforts of his genius, not only in consecutive 
homilies on Holy Scripture, such as his expositions of Paul’s 
Epistles to the Ephesians, but also in lectures on sacred 
oratory, and in the great sermons belonging to this period of 
his life, which were all delivered first at Montauban. He 
thus formed around him a sort of Evangelical Port Royal, one 
of those quiet retreats open to all that is noble and pure, 
where the love of letters is purified by tne grandeur of the 
object pursued, where study is blended with prayer, and the 
consecration of soul lends a sacredness to all the work of 
preparation. 

Throughout his whole ministry Adolphe Monod was cha- 
racterized by this happy blending of fervour with soberness, 
of kindness with severity, of brilliant gifts with unfeigned 
humility, and by his complete absorption in his double work 
—the care of the Church and the watchful training of its 
future pastors. Virtue went forth from him, and it seemed 
as if all who came in contact with him became conscious of 
it. He impressed on them, more or less, his own image. 
His memory is as living to-day as it was thirty years ago in 
the hearts of his disciples. Montauban did not exhaust his 
activity. He never allowed himself to rest, and almost all 
his vacations were devoted to preaching tours, which carried 
the influence of his powerful words into the humblest villages 
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as well as into the great towns of France. His health was, 
however, always feeble, and his naturally melancholy tempera- 
ment, though it could not shake the steadfastness of his faith, 
often made his work a weariness both to the flesh and spirit. 


II. Before passing on to a fresh stage in Monod’s life, let us 


attempt to describe what he was as a theologian and an 
orator in this his first manner. His appearance in the Pro- 
testant pulpit was a marked event. No such eloquence had 
been heard since the days of Saurin. ‘The desert had been a 
school of confessors rather than of orators. The preachers 
who came forth from it on the eve of the French Revolution, 
had wellnigh lost the staunch convictions of their fathers. 
There was no inspiration in their colourless doctrine, and 
they borrowed from the First Empire the insipid eloquence of 
its official literature. There were, no doubt, exceptions to 
this trite mediocrity. A powerful thinker like Samuel Vincent 
was able to hold the eager attention of his hearers, though he 
lacked the gift of real eloquence. We have already alluded to 
the distinguished abilities of the elder Monod. M. Athanase 
Coquerel the elder, who had become his colleague a few years 
before the commencement of Adolphe Monod’s work at Lyons, 
displayed during more than half a century a remarkable 
versatility of talent. He was distinguished for his in- 
exhaustible verve, his rare faculty of giving freshness to his 
subject, though without any of the highest gifts either of 
thought or language. He was a ready and effective speaker 
and a careful observer of classic forms. The marked success 
which attended him through the long career of his ministry, is 
the incontrovertible proof of his powers as an orator. It was 
impossible, however, that the vague belief in the supernatural 
which prevailed from the beginning of the century should 
give as powerful an impetus to sacred oratory as an earnest 
evangelical faith. It recognized neither the terrors of con- 
demnation nor the ecstatic joys of pardon. Its optimism 
made it glide over the surface of things, without discovering 
beneath the smooth and brittle ice the abyss into which poor 
humanity had fallen. Nor did it catch a glimpse of that 
other abyss of infinite mercy which forms so glorious a con- 
trast. The cross, in ceasing to be the mystery of redeeming 
love, loses all its supreme beauty. The emotions which appeal 
most strongly to the soul of man are thus withdrawn. In- 
stead of paradise lost and regained, there remains only a moral 
idyll. On the other hand, it is not enough to possess an 
organ of rich and deep-toned harmonies; it is needful also 
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to have one who can make the music. The beauty of the 
instrument is nothing without the skilful artist. In France, 
at least, until Adolphe Monod appeared, the Protestant Church 
had produced witnesses, sometimes truly apostolic men like 
Felix Neff, but no orators in the true sense of the word. Often 
it was a matter of principle with them to be careless of the 
forms of speech, either from an idea that time devoted to the 
cultivation of the beautiful, would be so much taken from that 
earnest appeal to conscience which seemed their supreme 
work, or from some scruple about allowing the least part to 
the human element in the work of conversion—a sort of 
unconscious Manicheeism, which is the natural result of a 
narrow Puritanism. The rigorous orthodoxy with which they 
satisfied themselves, and which they readily confounded with 
eternal truth, was ill adapted, by its rigid forms, to a broad 
and living exposition. Itis true that these defects were re- 
deemed by the ardour and purity of missionary zeal, but they 
were none the less great obstacles to the exercise of pulpit 
oratory. Adolphe Monod possessed this gift in the very 
highest degree. He had, as we have already observed, the 
outward gifts of the orator—the sonorous voice, the expressive 
gesture, and, above all, a face which was the true reflection 
of his pure and ardent soul. His imagination was vivid, his 
mind clear and strong, and his utterance naturally ready, 
exact, and powerful. Above all, he had that indescribable 
faculty in a speaker, of arresting and holding the attention of 
his hearers, and of imparting to them his own enthusiasm. 
Geneva had formed a school of oratory on the academic 
model, which had largely cultivated a diffusive style of 
preaching. This was probably not without its uses, but 
Monod soon cast off that which was artificial and declama- 
tory in its method. His natural gifts received their highest 
impetus from his new convictions, which had shaken his 
being to its very centre. These gave him that concentration 
of thought and feeling which is the first condition of passion. 
One great element of his power was the intense earnest- 
ness which his hearers could not but feel, and which gave 
energy to his every word and gesture. Christianity, as he 
understood it, revealed to him the tragic and sublime aspect 
of things human and divine, and the rich poetry of the 
Hebrew Scriptures supplied him with the glowing colours-and 
images in which he delighted. His imagination revelled in 
the Bible ; his heart and his head fed upon it. Lastly, his love 
for the immortal soul, his eager longing to rescue it from 
itself and from supreme peril, gave to his discourses that 
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nestioiones and directness for which they are so remark- 
able. 

His highest preparation for work was prayer. This is ve 
evident from his manuscripts, in which we find the thread of 
thought often broken, that his soul may cry out to God in 
utterances like the following : ‘O Christ, help me by the blood 
of Thy cross.’ 

One of his sermons opens with this prayer, which was 
doubtless the secret outpouring of his soul to God: 


O my God, give me by Thy Spirit to lay down at the foot of the cross 
of Thy Son, that searching of myself and that disquietude which have 
overcome me for these three days, to the detriment of my sermon, of my 
faith, and of Thy glory, and to the scandal of my brethren. As for my 
sermon, help me to make it not such as I will, but as Thou wilt. Thou 
hast the secret of helping to do much in a little time. I give myself up 
to Thee, and begin my work without fear, my eyes being up unto Thee. 
Hear me for the love of Christ. 


Thermin has written a book at once ingenious and true, 
under the title, ‘‘L’Eloquence est une Vertu.’’ In it he 
shows how much natural eloquence owes to moral qualities. 
The example of Adolphe Monod is a strong confirmation 
of his theory. He himself was fully conscious of this co- 
operation of conscience, and he attached great importance 
to the moral condition, in the preparation of his sermons, 
even from an artistic point of view ; for in his case the mystical 
preparation was in no way incompatible with the other. He 
was an artist not by temperament only, but as a duty. Is 
it not a point of conscience to neglect nothing which may 
give to truth a form worthy of itself, and make it effective and 
impressive ? 

Surely the feeling of a sacred responsibility will be alone 
sufficient to forbid the use of declamation and meretricious 
oratory. The love of souls must forbid the pandering to 
a false taste by ornate and florid speech, and thus the true 
Christian orator will be saved from one of the worse faults 
of an age of literary decadence. Even manner, the most 
purely external adjunct of oratory, cannot escape the influ- 
ence of the speaker’s prevailing tone. On this point Adolphe 
Monod gave some words of wise counsel in an inaugural dis- 
course of the faculty of Montauban. Addressing the future 
pastors, he said: 


Exercise yourselves without scruple, gentlemen, in the art of speaking 
and of style, but let it be in a Christian spirit. Let these be to you 
always simply a means, not an end. If you make oratory itself the end 
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at which you aim, you are no longer pees, you are not even orators, 
ou are actors. If you cultivate speech as a means of glorifying God and 
of doing good to men, you fulfil a duty.* 


After dwelling on what was purely technical in style, the 
professor took up its moral aspect. He said: 


The fundamental principle which forms the basis of all rules, is that 
oratory has its seat not in the lips but in the feeling and thought, and that 
it depends less on the voice than on the soul. It is the soul which must 
uk This is the condition of all true eloquence. If the success of an 
actor like Zalma depended, as he himself said, on the intensity of his 
meditation on the dramatic work which he was to render, how much 
more must this be true of the preacher? The more deeply he is impressed 
with the subject he has to advance, the better will he convey it, and the 
more natural and simple will his manner be. The best method for 
acquiring that ease and freedom of speech which is without stiffness, 
effort, or strain, is the heroic faith which leans upon God Himself, and in 
the greatness of the cause loses sight of the creature. In this way manner 
itself may become a virtue. 


Monod was never willing, however, to dispense with the in- 
spiration that comes from the presence of a large assembly. 
Hence, after most careful preparation, he almost always 
preached extempore. He has himself told us that at Lyons 
it was his practice to preach from notes. The discourse in 
this, its first form, was afterwards subjected to a severe re- 
vision. Each of his sermons, especially during his stay at 
Montauban, was a complete oratorical treatise embracing some 
one aspect of Christian doctrine, often clothed in the most 
brilliant forms, and having all the vivacity of unwritten 
speech. Hence his sermons were of extraordinary length, 
such as only his rare gifts could have made acceptable. It 
was, to use his own expression, preaching with a full orchestra. 
To us he seems to excel far more in this than in the homi- 
lectic style, which he also cultivated very carefully, as may be 
seen from his sermons on the temptations of Christ, and on 
the creation. 

Adolphe Monod’s preaching is not essentially either exe- 
getical or psychological, although it contains both exegesis and 
psychology. It is primarily sympathetic. Doctrinal exposition 
hurries on to practical application. Festinat ad res. He is fond 
of using striking, sometimes paradoxical expressions, as when 
he speaks of virtuous sinners, and concludes each portion of 
his discourse with an oratorical refrain which is sometimes 
too often repeated. When he takes up an ethical subject he 
always reverts from it to the great doctrines of justification by 
faith and of conversion. It is plain that his only aim is to 

* Inaugural Address, May 26, 1830, 
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show the impenitent sinner that he is in a position from 
which he cannot of himself escape. His logic is close and 
forcible ; but sometimes it is carried to an extreme, and goes 
beyond the mark, as in the sermon on the fifth command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ The idea of murder carried to 
this length loses all exactness, and takes in every form of 
evil, since there is not one which is not deadly to the soul. 
_ Imagination plays a great part in his preaching, but he mixes 
on the palette only sacred colours. History and nature are 
alike regarded through the medium of the Bible, of which 
Monod makes most skilful use, though he is sometimes too 
profuse in his allusions to texts less generally known than he 
supposes. The description of the murder of John the Baptist 
at the request of the dancing Herodias; of the anguish of the 
jailer at Philippi, and of his deliverance after his attempt at 
suicide ; the touching delineations of the scenes of the pas- 
sion, and the account of the first apostolic mission, all these 
remain among the masterpieces of the Christian oratory of 
our day. Monod does not quote either from the Fathers of 
the early Church nor from the Reformers, and scarcely ever 
makes an allusion either to contemporary history or literature. 
In this respect he presents a strong contrast to Lacordaire, 
who was, under his white Dominican robe, the most modern of 
French preachers. Adolphe Monod dwells by preference on 
those immortal themes of all Christian eloquence, which alone 
respond to the cravings of humanity—suffering, sin, death, 
the eternal hope, the divine fatherhood, the mercy of Christ. 
If, in his treatment of them, he lacks the originality and sug- 
gestiveness of the genius of Vinet, he handles them with 
majestic eloquence, with brilliant imagination, and fervid 
passion. He belongs rather to the school of Bossuet and of 
Saurin, than of Fénélon and Massillon. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that his disciples have 
not always followed him without peril; for in their imitations 
they have often caught what was external merely in his great 
gifts, his striking oratorical modes of speech. In this way 
they have made grievous failures, like those Austrian generals 
who were never worse beaten than when they attempted to 
copy the tactics of Napoleon, without understanding the secret 
of their use. 

Adolphe Monod imparted to his early preaching an authori- 
tative character derived from his views of theology. Both 
were to be, to some extent, modified in the next period of his 
life. During the first years of his stay at Montauban he re- 
mained firmly attached to the orthodoxy of the revival, at 
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least, in its main outlines, for he was never one of those who 
went to the greatest lengths.* His theological views at this 
period were most clearly expressed in an apologetic work by 
him, entitled ‘ Lucile,’ published in 1840. It is in the form 
of letters, and was one of his most successful works. The 
easy animated tone of the letters and dialogues, the beauty of 
the language, the close and lucid argument, the high tone and 
simple earnest piety which characterize it throughout, all com- 
bine to make ‘ Lucile’ a chef-d’euvre. It presents the grand 
arguments which never grow old, as well as those which were 
adapted only to a form of thought now passed away. With- 
out going back to the great and immortal apology of the 
Alexandrine Fathers, Monod in ‘ Lucile’ too much overlooks 
the works of Pascal, who in the sixteenth century had restored 
pyschological withéut doing violence to historical evidence. 
The whole weight of the demonstration rests upon the 
authority of Scripture as established by its outward evi- 
dences, rather than by that witness of the Spirit, which was 
so emphatically insisted on by the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. It is based far more upon the miracles and pro- 
phecies than upon the person of Jesus Christ. Thus, though 
admirable in style, it is deficient as an apology. 

At the very time when ‘ Lucile’ appeared, Vinet was taking 
up and carrying on the work of the great thinkers of Port 
Royal. The influence of Vinet’s writings did more than any- 
thing else to enlarge Adolphe Monod’s theological views. 
Monod was a diligent reader of the religious journal, ‘ Le 
Semeur,’ though but rarely a contributor to it, and he could 
not but be struck with the wealth and depth of thought which 
characterized all the articles, literary and theological, of the 
Lausanne professor. Just as we can trace through every line 
of the Epistle of Peter, the influence of Paul, his junior in the 
apostolate, so Adolphe Monod became, perhaps unconsciously 
to himself, deeply imbued with the spirit of Vinet. This is 
very evident from the third volume of his published sermons, 
those preached in Paris. 

This change in his views does not affect his early faith in 
any of its essential points. He does not abate anything from 
the standard of the requirements of God’s holy law, as is 
plain from the following passage in one of his latest sermons : 
‘Far be it from us to preach a salvation in which the glory of 
God should be sacrificed. Let His holy law be first vindicated, 

* The discourses of this early period form the first two volumes of the collec- 


tion of sermons of Adolphe Monod, under the heading, ‘ Naples, Lyons, Mon- 
tauban, from 1832-1837.’ 
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and then, if it may be so, let my salvation be secured.’ But 
in this second period he insists far more upon the harmony 
of conscience with the gospel, and appeals to it constantly. 
We should like to quote, just as they stand, his two admirable 
sermons upon Nathanael and great souls. The thoughts them- 
selves are only new in his apprehension of them, but they come 
out with fresh brilliancy under his treatment, and show how 
his own mind had been expanding. In the sermon on 
Nathanael he says: 


All upright hearts belong to Jesus; He claims them from the first, and 
disposes of them as of that which is His own, and which sooner or later 
must come to Him. The faithfulness of Nathanael to the light he had 
received placed him in a position to receive the greater light, which as yet 
he lacked. It only needed that he should be brought into the pre- 
sence of Christ to recognize in Him that which he sought. The true moral 
measure of every man is not the measure of light he possesses, but his 
faithfulness to that which he has. Between an upright heart and Christ 
there is, if I may so speak, such an affinity, such an attraction, that if 
they were as far apart as the ends of the earth, they would find some 
means of drawing near to each other, or if they could not find a way, they 
would make one. The parched earth has not more need of the rain from 
heaven than the weary and heavy-laden sinner has need of Christ. This 
utter need makes him recognize, even afar off, the power that is coming 
to his aid. This is what he had been seeking, longing for, yearning 
after; and had he not found it, he must have invented it. * 


The sermon on great souls is even more daring in its use 
of the purely moral apology. In it Monod says: 


The more truly great a soul is, the more will it be prepared, all other 
things being equal, to receive Jesus Christ. There is no soul which has 
not in it the elements of greatness, since all were made by God, and 
made in His own image. It is only the petty in us that is against Jesus 
Christ; all that is great in us is on His side. } 


Then, taking up one by one each separate faculty of man— 
the reason, the heart, the conscience, the imagination—he 
shows that in all these regions ‘the current that bears us 
away from Jesus Christ is superficial, troubled, polluted ; 
while that which draws us to Him is deep, quiet, and pure.’ 

The sermon on the Living Word is still more remarkable, 
and it shows a great advance in the preacher’s own spiritual 
life. Christianity there appears far more as the religion of 
Christ than as the religion of the Book, though the Bible is 
still the only medium between us and the Redeemer, and as 
such is of priceless worth. He unhesitatingly places the 
Living Word above the written. 


* Sermon on Nathanael. + ‘ Les Grandes Ames,’ pp. 42, 43. 
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The one explains the thought of God, the other reproduces God Him- 
self. ‘He who hath seen Christ hath seen God.’ The life means the 
entire being, and the preaching of the living person of Jesus Christ alone 
gives us the whole truth. No written language, not even the word of God 
itself, can express all. There must always remain between the lines gaps 
which mere words cannot supply, which the life alone can fill. The life 
means unity—the harmonious blending of even opposite elements. The 
preaching of the living person of Christ is the only means of satisfying all 
needs, even the most diverse, by virtue of the elasticity peculiar to 
life. * 


It follows from this distinction between the living and the 
written word, that the latter derives its dignity, its grendeur, 
and consequently the best proof of its Divine character from 
Jesus Christ. ‘There is no need, then,:to follow the Gevious 
course of the old apology, which led from the Bock.to Chxiat'; 
by laboriously demonstrating the authority of the Bible from 
miracles and prophecies, which the sceptical are always ready 
to call in question. We must reverse the process, and lead 
from Christ to the Book. 

Adolphe Monod says, in a passage which shows how far his 
views had advanced since he wrote ‘ Lucile’: 


With reference to the Divine authority of Scripture, we must support it 
by those prophecies, miracles, and facts which bring irresistible conviction 
to the upright mind; but I would rather turn from all this, and appeal 
directly to Jesus Christ Himself. Did He not strengthen Himself by the 
written Word? Did He not recognize the inspiration of the prophets 
and guarantee that of the apostles? And was He not without sin, 
and hence incapable of error? Believe in Christ as His own witness. 
Bring your hearer into the presence of Christ, the Holy One. You 
have not to lead him from the Bible to Jesus; try to lead him rather 
from Jesus to the Bible. + 


The supreme importance which Adolphe Monod thus came 
to attach to the Living Word affected also his views of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The organs of that inspiration 
now appeared to him far less passive than before. In his 
sermons on St. Paul this point is brought out with the greatest 
clearness. ‘Inspiration,’ he says, ‘comes from the troubled 
soul of the apostle, like lightning from the heavily charged 
thunder-cloud.’ 

Adolphe Monod was quite conscious of the change that had 
come over his views since his first religious awakening. He 
looked upon it as a painful but necessary process through 
which not the individual Christian alone, but the Church of 
the future must be called to pass. 

The task devolving on that Church would be to give greater 


_ # ‘La Parole Vivante,’ pp. 9, 27. + Ibid. pp. 30, 44. 
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breadth to Christian doctrine while still holding fast the 
Divine folly of the cross; and to develop gradually true 
catholicity, first, by means of the Evangelical Alliance, of 
which he was one of the founders, and in which he rejoiced 
as one of the grandest facts of the Christianity of the day; 
and then by giving the preponderance to the great central 
truth over all that was particular and subordinate, uniting all 
hearts in a common worship of the Christ of God. It was in 
order to build up this Church of the future, and to free it from 
the trammels by which it is at present fettered, that Adolphe 
Monod’ laboured to rally around the Living Truth, a valiant 
and’ believing people of God, aspiring after this new land of 
‘yomise,‘consumed with the desire to enter upon it, and pre- 
paring themselves for* that holy warfare by which alone it 
could be won. Before this people of God he sets as a model 
the great conqueror of the apostolic age, St. Paul; that 
apostle of intrepid courage towards men, but of deep self- 
abasement before God. In his lonely agonizings of soul, in 
his tears of pity, of tenderness, and of humiliation, he finds 
the secret of his success. How far removed is all this from 
the rapid awakenings, easy conversions, sudden sanctifica- 
tions, incessant congratulations by which many characterize 
the apostolic era. The hallelujahs rise out of the groanings 
which cannot be uttered: the soil out of which a new and 
glorious harvest is to grow, must be watered by nothing less 
than the tears of a St. Paul. 

It is peculiarly interesting to watch the growth and progress 
of a soul so upright, a conscience so tender, as that of Adolphe 
Monod, from the beginning of the religious revival of which he 
was one of the finest fruits. It seemed as if he, the great 
preacher, the eminent Christian, had only to lead the way in 
the course on which he had entered, in order to accomplish 
under the most favourable conditions, a theological renovation 
which would satisfy all legitimate aspirations and meet the 
requirements of the most enlightened minds. Unhappily 
the ecclesiastical crisis intervened to hinder this happy con- 
summation. It remains for us to see what part Adolphe 
Monod took in it during the remaining years of his life. 


III. Adolphe Monod had been hardly a year in Paris when the 
ecclesiastical controversy, which for a time had slumbered, 
broke forth with renewed vehemence. It is not our purpose 
to enter here at any length into the merits of the question. 
Let it suffice to say that the internal condition of French 
Protestantism had greatly changed since Adolphe Monod was 
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dismissed from the Church at Lyons. Its organization had 
not improved. The glorious institutions of its early days had 
no longer any existence except in its historical archives. 
The councils of the Church were always self-elected, the 
members being taken from the list of the wealthy Protestants. 
There could scarcely be, I imagine, in any Church a mode of 
proceeding more contrary to the spirit of Christianity. It 
was the survival in the religious world of the famous list of 
notables of the First Empire, and altogether alien to the spirit 
of the Divine Founder of the religion of the poor. 

Meanwhile true religion had been making rapid progress, 
The number of the Evangelicals was every day increasing. 
They had set on foot noble mission works at home and abroad, 
and their moral influence was spreading far and wide. The 
question of the separation of the Church from the State was 
forced upon men’s minds by the foundation of the Free Church 
of Scotland, by a similar creation in French Switzerland, and 
by the powerful polemics of Vinet, sustained by the principal 
organ of Protestant thought, ‘Le Semeur.’ All these causes 
acting together had shaken the old prejudices in favour of 
national Churches. An important section of the Evangelical 
party was tending, almost unconsciously to itself, towards the 
enfranchisement of the Church. It was logically led to this 
in its anxiety to restore synodal government and the unity of 
the faith. It was soon brought to perceive that this was 
utterly chimerical under the union of Church and State in the 
nineteenth century, because it was impossible for the State to 
swerve from the principle of absolute neutrality in matters of 
religion. 

At the head of this movement was one of the most respected 
and beloved pastors of the Reformed Church of Paris, the 
brother of Adolphe Monod, and the chief editor of the ‘ Archives 
du Christianisme.’ Frédéric Monod exerted a great influence 
over the French Protestantism of his day. United to his 
brother by the tenderest affection, he was yet of a very dif- 
ferent temperament. One of the most generous, faithful, true- 
hearted of men, he had neither the oratorical power nor the 
theological culture of Adolphe Monod. He remained inflexibly 
orthodox, but he had so much largeness of heart that he 
never fell into the narrowness and injustice too often as- 
sociated with severe orthodoxy. His was a fresh and noble 
soul; his cheerfulness seemed the exuberance of moral health. 
Of indefatigable activity and sound judgment, he took a 
prominent part in the direction of Christian effort. He was 
one of the leaders of the religious revival in Paris. He was 
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to show subsequently how far he could carry the spirit of self- 
sacrifice at the call of what seemed to him duty. His memory 
is still held dear, and is venerated not only by those who, like 
ourselves, from the very cradle loved him as a father, but by 
all Evangelical Protestants. 
Frédéric Monod had long been urging in his journal the 
necessity of reconstituting the Church upon its true basis, 
when after the Revolution of 1848, an unofficial synod was 
called in Paris to prepare a scheme of reorganisation, which 
was to be submitted to the government of the Republic. 
Frédéric Monod, supported by Count Agénor de Gasparin— 
whose name is associated with all that is most noble and 
chivalrous in our day—urged the synod to make a profession 
of evangelical faith the basis of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, since without this there could be no Church. The synod 
could not pass such a vote without creating schism, and 
splitting the Protestant body in two. It passed to the order 
of the day on the proposition of M. Monod and M. de 
Gasparin. Those who might have resigned themselves even 
‘to that which seemed to them the worst of all disorders, when 
it arose out of the unhappy circumstances of the time, did not 
feel that they could accept the prolongation of doctrinal 
anarchy as ratified by the vote of the Church. MM. Monod 
and Gasparin and several of their colleagues sent in their 
resignation. Shortly after Frédéric Monod left his pulpit in 
the Oratoire to commence a new ministry in a humble 
building, without any guarantee for his own support. He 
carried with him into this difficult and precarious position 
the esteem of all right-hearted people. The union of the in- 
dependent Evangelical Churches was founded in consequence 
of his secession. Poor and despised, they have maintained 
since then a painful existence. Theirs will always be the 
honour of having led the way in that direction in which every 
Church which has a regard at once for evangelical truth 
and for its own dignity, is now tending, as one attempt after 
another at an adequate and equitable organisation in union 
with the State, is found to fail. The synod of 1872 was the 
effort in this direction. 
Adolphe Monod did not see it his duty to follow his brother 
in his secession. He is equally entitled to our respect for a 
decision which was not in reality more easy to him. There 
was no contradiction between his decision of September, 1848, 
and his conduct at Lyons in 1832. LHighteen years earlier he 
would have been equally averse to secession, and he had 
allowed himself to be dismissed rather than quit his post in 
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the Established Church. He held then, asin 1848, that it was 
not for the servant of the Church to take the initiative in a 
question of this kind. His motives are clearly explained in 
his pamphlet, ‘Pourquoi je reste dans l’Eglise Etablie.’ He 
vindicates his preference for what.he calls the path of spiri- 
tuality over the path of secession. Spirituality in the ec- 
clesiastical domain seems to him to consist in patient con- 
tinuance in Christian activity in the midst of a defective 
organisation, so long as no positive hindrance is put in tho 
way of preaching the gospel. His idea was that Christians 
should wait for the manifestation of God’s will by events. It 
seems to us that he attached too much importance to external 
circumstances. God has assigned a larger part than this to 
human liberty, and great reforms have been courageous at- 
tempts to break the old fetters which will not give way at the 
groaning of the captives. Paul was obliged to snap with a 
strong hand the cable which bound the young Church to the 
shores of Judaism; and it was only when this had been 
done that the sails of the vessel filled with the wind which 
was to bear it onward. All the reforming zeal of the ardent 
controversialist, the courageous innovator of the first Christian 
century, is passed over in silence in the grand sermons de- 
voted by Adolphe Monod to his life teaching. He also failed 
to do full justice to the holy boldness of the Reformers. Spiri- 
tuality must not be confounded with all enduring patience, 
where the interests and order of the Church of Christ are in- 
volved. There is a yet higher spirituality, which consists in 
the courage to sacrifice immediate and visible success in re- 
ligious matters, to a future which may seem uncertain. 

We do not mean by these remarks to imply any blame to 
Adolphe Monod for the decision which he took in the sight of 
God and for the benefit of his Church. His heart was not 
narrowed in its sympathies even by the controversies which 
sometimes grew sharp and hot. He never shared at all in 
that absurd bigotry which will only recognize the Reformed 
Church of France in one particular form of it, and which 
speaks sentimentally of the holy traditions of the fathers when 
it is referring only to the laws of Germinal year X. The deci- 
sion of Adolphe Monodcost him all the more since it placed 
him in opposition to the brother whom he tenderly loved. He 
aptly expressed the feelings with which his heart was full 
when he compared this passing difference to that which 
separated for a time Paul and Barnabas. 


At the very time (he says) when Barnabas was embarking for the 
Island of Cyprus, I see Paul going up to him, grasping him by the hand, 
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and bidding him God-speed; and by and by Barnabas stands on the deck 
of the ship, following in thought his beloved brother Paul as he goes again 
on foot through Syria visiting the Churches, and as he asks that the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ may be with him, his eyes fill with tears at the 
recollection of their joint labours in the past. Yet a few years, and we 
find Paul and Barnabas together again, tenderly united in faith and 
works. Perhaps the present separation between us and our brothers who 
go out from us may also be but for a time. Assuredly neither the Church 
in which we remain, nor the Church which is being founded side by side 
with ours, answers fully the conditions of that Church of the future to 
which we all look forward, and towards which we are all hastening. But 
who knows whether both the one and the other may not help to prepare 
its way ? * 

We share these aspirations. Whether our eyes may see 
it or not, the blessed day will come when the Reformed 
Church, having prepared itself for the beneficent reign of 
liberty, as it has already begun to do since it has ceased to 
seek to secure its ends by means of State intervention, will 
renew the more glorious traditions of its past, and will realize 
that ideal of fidelity, of breadth, and of independence, which 
is our standard, as it was that of Adolphe Monod. 


IV. In 1849 Adolphe Monod was appointed pastor, and he 
devoted himself unsparingly to a task which was soon to 
exhaust his strength. His was a grand ministry. His 
preaching exercised an ever-increasing influence, and he 
devoted more and more care to it. Perhaps it cost him 
greater mental effort after he had accepted the possibility of 
moulding a new theology, within limits, however, which 
he never allowed himself to pass. He could not henceforth 
bring his influence to bear in one direction only; he saw 
more and more clearly that truth had two poles. His 
sermons at this period sometimes betray this new complica- 
tion, which was, in truth, an expansion of his views. The 
plan of his preaching is less methodical, his language less 
positive, but the preacher has made great advances in the 
psychological and apologetic treatment of his subject. He is 
more real, more modern, more in harmony with the age. In 
_ passages, too, we find all his old fire and brilliancy, as in the 
sermons, ‘If any Man thirst;’ ‘Give Me thine Heart;’ 
‘Mary Magdalen ;’ ‘Too Late,’ and others. 

It was in 1854 that he felt the first germs of the malady 
which was rapidly to undermine his strength. He went on 
working, however, till he was utterly spent. After a long 
rest during the summer months, he resumed preaching ; but 
the effort cost him such intense suffering that he could only 

* Pourquoi je demeure,’ etc., p. 87. 
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continue it at irregular intervals. In the month of June, 
1855, he preached for the last time. The sermon is still un- 
published, but we have seen the notes of it. We seem to have 
before us the reaper binding up his sheaves. Never was his en- 
feebled voice more thrilling in its tones ; never did his thought 
take a loftier range; never did his piety seem more deep and 
tender. The text he had chosen was that glorious promise of 
Christ, ‘If any man drink of this water, he shall thirst again : 
but whosoever shall drink of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ * 
It is easy to imagine how the preacher would use the com- 
parison between the fleeting and uncertain joys of the world, 
and that infinite, inexhaustible well of life which the Divine 
Spirit opens in the soul. 


Worldly happiness (he exclaims), the happiness that comes from a 
certain amount of wealth, and from no other; from a certain disposition 
of body and mind, and no other; from some one creature, and no other ; 
at a certain time, and no other; from youth, not from age; from health, 
not from sickness; from fortune, not from poverty; from summer, not 
from winter; from sunshine, not from rain—let us hear no more of hap- 
piness like this. We have been in pursuit of this happiness long enough, 
and it has left us panting and disappointed, and all the more miserable 
the higher our hopes had been raised. But here is a source of happiness 
that can satisfy us always, perfectly, for ever. There is no craving so 
large that this is not enough for it, or so deep that this cannot fill it to 
overflowing ; no aspiration after holiness so high that this does not rise 
above it, none so deep-seated that this does not go below it. It is God 
Himself giving Himself in the form of man to man. 


In this sermon Adolphe Monod makes free use of that vein 
of mysticism which for many years had given graphic force to 
his words. It is touching to read the closing passage, in 
which he refers so calmly to himself and his sufferings. 


Happy people (he says), to whom God has been pleased to give the 
kingdom, do not lose courage. Only believe, and you shall see the 
glory of God. In the Holy Spirit we have infinite resources, and re- 
sources which may be made more abundant by the cutiing off of every 
other supply. Yes, God the Holy Spirit within us can make us even 
more happy by the loss of earthly joy, more strong by the loss of our own 
strength, more holy by the ever-deepening sense of our low and lost 
estate. For myself, whom my failing health compels to bid you again 
farewell, perhaps for many months, I have much need to rest in this 
comforting doctrine. Broken down and enfeebled as I am, I yet believe 
that there remains a spiritual ministry for me to exercise, more fruitful, 
perhaps, than any that has preceded it, and for which God is preparing 
me by trial. Yes, my faithful friends in Christ, I have this confidence— 


* John iv. 13, 14, 
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that this sickness is for the glory of God, and that, whether I recover or 
not, it will enable me to do the will of God more perfectly. This will be 
the subject of my prayers during my painful absence from you, and it is 
this that I would have you ask in your prayers for me. Our very preach- 
ing needs to be renewed by the Holy Ghost. It is He who will enable us 
to pass from the preaching of the lip to the preaching of the life, from the 
word of teaching to the word of possession, from the word which sets 
forth the truth to the word which makes us one with Him who is the 
truth and the life. 


These were the last public words of the preacher. 

We shall not dwell at any length on the last sufferings of 
Adolphe Monod. All are familiar with his own touching me- 
morials of them. His ‘ Adieux’ form part of that treasury of 
Christian mysticism in which the afflicted seek holy examples 
and efficient consolation. They contain the last exhortations 
of the dying pastor, who every Sunday gathered around his 
bed a little circle of friends, among whom all denominations 
were represented, and partook with them of the Holy Commu- 
nion, as a renewed proof of that evangelical catholicity of 
which he had been so faithful an apostle. 


When the Lord’s Supper was distributed (we read in the Introduction 
to the ‘ Adieux’), M. Monod would speak in accents of such quiet serenity, 
of such deep and tender love for those whom he was exhorting, some- 
times even of such power and thrilling eloquence, as those who were used 
to hear him at other times can partly imagine, but only those who were 
present in those solemn hours of a closing life can really understand. All 
such cherish the recollection as among the purest and holiest memories 
of their life. ‘ My life is my ministry,’ he said, ‘and I will exercise it till 
my latest breath.’ His face, pale and emaciated by suffering, was radiant 
with hope and immortality ; the divine flame shone through the frail 
earthly tenement. In these last testamentary words the preacher summed 
up his teaching, and cast it sometimes into a more exact form than he had 
used for many years. He endeavoured to concentrate his belief in a few 
pregnant statements, without detracting anything from that mysticism 
which had of late characterized his preaching. The importance which he 
attaches to the Living Word is in no way abated, though he dwells more 
upon the written word. The exhortations which have been published in 
a collected form under the title, ‘ Les Adieux d’un Mourant,’ are peculiarly 
touching. I extract from them the following sentences: ‘ O the unutter- 
able sweetness of the rest that we find at the foot of the Cross! Let us 
grasp the Cross, preach the Cross, die clasping it in our arms, die pro- 
claiming it to the world, and death will be the beginning of our life. Let 
none rest till he has found rest at the foot of the Cross of his Saviour 
God, though he may be driven to it by windy storms and tempests, and 
may sink from mere exhaustion into that place which he will never wish 
to leave again.’ * 


A very short time before his death he composed a hymn on 
the resurrection, which expressed with manly vigour the 
* Adieux,’ p, 34. 
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steadfastness of his hope. He was too purely an orator to 
be a poet in the special sense of that word, although his 
language was richly poetical, as is all eloquence worthy of the 
name. His hymn on Christian gratitude has become classic 
in our language. We quote one verse: 


Que ne puis-je, 6 mon Dieu, Dieu de ma délivrance, 
Remplir de ta louange et la terre et les cieux, 

Les prendre pour témoins de ma reconnaissance, 

Et dire au monde entier combien je suis heureux. 


The hymn on the resurrection is a translation into verse of 
an admirable sermon which we remember hearing Adolphe 
Monod preach at Easter, 1844, in the Reformed Church of 
Marseilles. It had at the time all the character of an ex- 
tempore address. The idea is very beautiful. The inhabit- 
ants of the spirit world, devils and angels, are represented 
bending over the open sepulchre of Christ, and expressing 
their feelings about His victory. 

The humble Christian, groaning upon his bed of pain, 
echoes the anthems of the angels. 


Ma faible voix s’unit & ce concert immense, 

Et tout en moi, Seigneur, t’adore et te bénit; 

Ame, esprit, cur, vers toi tout mon étre s’élance, 

Et de joie et d’amour ma chair méme frémit 

Pour lutter dans les maux, dans les cris, dans les larmes, 
Je ne suis que langueur, faiblesse et lacheté, 

Mais lavé dans ton sang, et couvert de tes armes, 

Je puis tout en Jesus, mort et ressuscité. 


The 80th of March was the last Sunday which Adolphe 
Monod passed upon earth. He had chosen for the subject of 
his address the love of God, and took as his text the hundredth 
Psalm. 


I have only strength enough left (he said) to dwell upon the love of 
God. God has loved us: this is the whole doctrine of the Gospel. Let 
us love God; that is the whole of its morality. Hardly knowing if I can 
make you hear me, I gather up my little remaining strength, that we may 
call together upon the eternal and infinite love of God. O God, who art 
love, who hast done, art doing, wilt do nothing to us but in love, how can 
I thank Thee enough as I see around me these brethren whom love has 
gathered here by my bed of sickness, of suffering, and of what else Thou 
alone canst know. I have rejoiced in their love. To whom was ever 
more love shown ? Therefore my God, I thank Thee, and I thank Thee still 
more, if it is possible, for Thy love which has so much afflicted but so 
much sustained me ; and I confess before them that Thou hast never let me 
want for help, though I have often failed in faith and patience; and that 
I am far yet from having attained to that perfect patience for which I long. 
But Thou, Thou hast been to me all goodness, and while life or strength 
remain I will never cease to praise Thee before my brethren. 
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After enumerating with deep emotion the many tokens of 
that sovereign love which had been ever around him, his 
broken voice faltered out his last hymn of praise to Christ, 
his life, his all, ‘with whom,’ he said, ‘I am about to enter 
the everlasting mansions, 


For this I ean find, 
We two are so joined. 
He'll not be in glory, and leave me behind.’ 


In one last effort of brotherly love, he brings to the foot of the 
Cross all the sufferings and sorrows of his brethren, bearing 
them with tender compassion on his heart. ‘1am suffering 
much,’ he said at Jast ; ‘my joy and my hymn of praise are 
much dulled by these sufferings, and bythe constant exhaustion; 
but Thou, Lord, has sustained me till now, and I have this 
confidence that my prayers and those of my family will obtain 
for me patience to the end.’ His last utterance to his friends 
was praise and benediction: ‘Grace and peace be with you 
all now and for ever.’ 

T shall never forget the impression which this prayer of the 
dying man produced on one of the most eminent and excellent 
representatives of the highest culture of our day in France, 
M. de Remusat, whom I induced to read it at a time when he 
was plunged in sudden and overwhelming sorrow. It struck 
him as one of the grandest utterances of that Christian faith 
which he respected, without being prepared to accept its 
mysteries. 

The last week of Adolphe Monod’s life was devoted to tender 
leave-takings with his own family. We will not lift the 
veil of this sacred sorrow, though to do so might show how 
exquisite is the blending of human affection with Christian 
devotion, and how far more heroic than stoicism. 

On Saturday, April 6th, he fell asleep in Jesus, and the 
Tuesday following he was borne to the grave amid the tears 
of his flock and the deep sorrow of the whole Protestant 
Church, every section of which was represented at his funeral. 
No words could express the affection, respect, and gratitude 
testified by the survivors. 

In his last sermon but one preached in the church of the 
Oratoire, during the winter of 1855, when he was already so 
weakened by illness that he was doubtful whether he would be 
able to finish his sermon, Adolphe Monod had described, in 
powerful language, the poverty and lowness of our religious 
life. Then in a tone of intense earnestness- which seems to 
ring in my ears still, he said, ‘It must be known when I 
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am gone that I was not satisfied with a Christianity like this, 
even when I was in the body.’ Thus he expressed the deep 
yearning of his soul after that Church of the future, which 
was ever increasingly the object of his desires and of his 
efforts. We findunited in him a happy assurance of the truth, 
and a yearning so intense as to become almost an agony, after 
the highest ideal of truth and holiness, or rather, after the 
fuller realisation of the type of perfectness given in Jesus 
Christ. We cannot but be struck with the same blending of 
ecstatic joy and unutterable sadness in St. Paul, in Pascal, 
and in all truly great Christian souls. Love, when it is true 
and deep, touches both extremes, supremely happy in the 
possession of its God, yet grieved not to apprehend him more 
tully, and to glorify Him more, and deeply wounded by the 
rebellion and perversity of sinners. 

Such was the joy bequeathed to the Church by the Man of 
Sorrows; a joy tempered with the tears of love, but bright 
with its heavenly radiance. It was his Christ-likeness in this 
respect which made Adolphe Monod one of the grandest 
Christians of our generation, and one of the most powerful 
witnesses of the everlasting gospel. 

E. DE PRESSENSE. 


Art. Il.—Ireneus: his Testimony to Early Con- 
ceptions of Christianity. 


Ix resuming the discussion of the doctrines of Ireneus, begun 
in the number for July, we pass to the second head of our 
inquiry, his views respecting the Church. 

II. In pages 118 and 119 we referred to the description which 
our author gives of the spiritual man, and of the safe and 
irreprehensible judgment he will form by the right use of the 
Holy Scriptures. We now refer more particularly to the con- 
clusion of that passage in iv. 62 and 63. We need not advert 
to a little diversity of punctuation and reading, as it does not 
affect the meaning for our purpose. 

‘For him all things are clear and consistent’ ‘cuvéornxer, 
constant|: ‘entire faith in one God Almighty, of whom are all 
things, and firm belief in the Son of God, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, by whom are all things, and [inj His dispensations 
whereby the Son of God became man; and in the Spirit of 
God, who gives knowledge of the truth, who makes an exhibi- 
tion of the dispensations of both Father and Son, according 
to each generation amongst men as the Father willeth: true 
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knowledge’ [yvaous, as’ opposed to the gnosis of the heretics}, 
‘the doctrine of the apostles, and the ancient setting-up of 
the Church against all the world’ [cvornua kata travtos Tod 
Kxoopov. The Latin has ‘ state of the Church in all the world ;’ 
but the Old Testament Church, which was set in opposition to 
the whole world, seems plainly to be meant, as distinguished 
from that of the New, next mentioned, as being in every place]: 
‘and the character of the body of Christ, according to the 
successions of the bishops to whom they delivered that Church 
which is in every place, and has come to us guarded by the 
fullest handling without fiction of the Scriptures, admitting 
neither addition nor abstraction; and the reading without 
falsifying, and legitimate and careful (diligens) exposition in 
accordance with the Scriptures, both without peril and with- 
out blasphemy : and the chief gift of love, which is more pre- 
cious than knowledge, and more glorious than prophecy, and 
pre-eminent above all the other gifts, charismata.’ 

As regards the bearing of this passage on the views of 
Trenzus respecting the Church, we observe that it makes it the 
privilege of the spiritual man to discern the true character of 
the Church, as it was handed down by the apostles. His adher- 
ence to the Church which reaches him is not to be a slavish 
submission to the system under which he finds himself, but is 
the result of an independent discernment of its true character ; 
and equally independent is his recognition of the teaching or 
doctrine of the apostles. And we have also to note that this 
discernment is not limited to the systems of the heretics as 
compared with the Church. For, immediately preceding this 
passage, our author says that the spiritual man will also 
judge or examine (dvaxpwé) those who make divisions, void 
of the love of God, and aiming at their own advantage, 
instead of the unity of the Church, and for trifling and casual 
reasons rend the body of Christ. Indeed, he will examine or 
judge all who are outside the truth, that is, outside the Church. 
If our author assumes that the truth was with the Church, as 
indeed was implied by his belonging to the Church himself, 
yet clearly the right of examining, as well as of condemning, 
is conceded to the spiritual man. 

Having in the passage quoted above spoken of the gift of 
love as above all other gifts, he goes on to claim for the 
Church, by reason of its love to God, the all but exclusive 
privilege of sending martyrs beforehand to God. It was only 
in a few casual instances the heretics had suffered in this 
way. Indeed, they did not profess to think that kind of 
martyrium was necessary; their own opinion was the true 
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martyrium, where the reader will observe the play on the double 
sense of this word as denoting the testimony by martyrdom 
and testimony in general. In iii. 6 he says the Church con- 
sists of those who have received the adoption from the Father 
and the Son, it is the synagogue of God, which God the Son 
has gathered by means of Himself. In it (iii. 40) ‘is the com- 
munication of Christ, that is the Holy Spirit, which is the 
pledge of incorruption, and confirmation of our faith and the 
ladder of ascent to God. For in the Church God hath set 
apostles, prophets, teachers, and all the remaining operations 
of the Spirit, of which all are not partakers who do not come 
together to the Church, but defraud themselves of life by evil 
opinion and the worst conduct, For where the Church is, 
there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit of God is, 
there is the Church and every grace.’ While the Church is 
thus, after the words of Scripture itself, made the depository 
of spiritual gifts, it is well for the reader to note the conversion 
in the last sentence. This Church had its ‘ baptism of regene- 
ration,’ for as he says in iii. 19, ‘Our bodies have received 
union by that laver which is unto incorruption, but our souls 
by the Spirit. Whence also both are necessary, since both 
are profitable to the life of God.’ 

But not only was it the depository of the ordinary gifts of 
God’s grace, he claims for it also the supernatural gifts where- 
by miraculous effects were produced, in opposition to the 
pretended miracles and prophecies of the heretics, who dealt 
largely in magic and all kinds of jugglery. Thus in ii. 56-7 
he says that ‘as the Lord was wont to raise the dead, and the 
apostles by means of prayer, and as also in the brotherhood, 
on account of the pressing need, the whole Church in each 
place (cata to7rov) making entreaty with much fasting, and 
supplication, the spirit of Him that has died has returned, 
and the person has been granted to the prayers of the saints.’ 
Of these miracles he does not indeed profess to have been an 
eye-witness. But in v. 6 his words may be understood as 
denoting his own observation. ‘ We hear many brethren,’ or, 
‘of many brethren’ [the words dKovopev 
admit of either rendering] ‘in the Church having prophetic 
gifts, and speaking by the Spirit in the tongues of all 
countries, and for a useful purpose bringing to light the 
secrets of men and expounding the mysteries of God.’ But 
whether Ireneus here speaks of what he knew by hearsay 
or by his own observation, it is to be borne in mind that 
his recollection and experience must have gone back to the 
time when many were still living on whom the apostles 
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themselves may have laid their hands in the communica- 
tion of the charismata of the Spirit as recorded in the New 
Testament. 

The Church had also its bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 
The two former are often mentioned. Bishops are named fre- 
quently, and were certainly a distinct office, but the name of 
presbyter is much more frequently used for both. Often there 
may have been a reason for this in the double sense of the 
word, as the name of a Church officer, and as simply denoting 
a senior. Indeed it is sometimes doubtful which sense he uses 
the word in, where he traces things back through those who 
had survived long from apostolic times: sometimes he had 
perhaps both senses in view. But in many cases it was not 
so, and he speaks even of the bishops of Rome under the title 
of presbyter. Though he had been bishop of Lyons he is 
himself twice called ‘the blessed presbyter Irenzus,’ by Hip- 
polytus, his successor in the conflict with the Gnostics. This 
use of the term to include both offices, at a time when they 
were clearly long separated, was doubtless a reminiscence or 
survival of the times when the names were of equivalent 
import, as in the New Testament, and perhaps the offices 
themselves had not in sgme Churches been severed. With the 
exception of references to the deacons of Acts v., there is only 
one instance of any person holding this office in the works of 
Ireneus. Ini. 9 he says that Marcus the heretic had en- 
trapped many respectable women, who when afterwards brought 
back to the Church had confessed that he had abused their 
persons. Amongst these was one who possessed great charms 
of mind and body, the wife of a deacon, one of the Asiatic 
countrymen of Ireneus, who had afforded hospitality to 
Marcus. For this he was repaid by the seduction of his wife, 
who eloped with and followed Marcus for a long time, but was 
afterwards with difficulty brought back to the Church, and then 
confessed her sin with constant penitence. Feuardent, the 
Jesuit editor of Ireneus, is troubled at the thought that a 
deacon should have had a wife. Not content with saying that 
he was in the Eastern Church, which allowed those who were 
married to retain their wives when they entered into holy 
orders, he suggests that possibly this deacon, though retaining 
his wife in the house, had ceased to cohabit with her, and that 
this was perhaps the reason why she so readily fell a victim 
to the seductions of Marcus, Ireneus in fact having said 
nothing about this having happened readily. He might have 
seen that if this were the case, the event only tended to the 
condemnation of so unnatural a practice, instead of support- 
ing the desirableness of clerical celibacy. 
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Ireneus continually speaks of the Churches as several and 
distinct. He mentions the Church at Rome, at Smyrna, at 
Ephesus, examples selected to save the labour of enumerating 
all (in hoc tali volumine Ecclesiarum). He speaks, in i. 8, of 
the Churches founded in Germany, amongst the Ibcrians and 
the Celts, in the East, in Egypt, in Libya, in the central 
parts of the earth ; and elsewhere, of Churches which, owing 
to their barbarous languages, had not the advantage of any 
translation of the Scriptures, and had learned the Christian 
religion only by word of mouth. And though he says that 
these Churches, notwithstanding the multiplicity of their 
tongues, spoke as having one soul, one heart, one mouth, yet 
the whole value of their coincident testimony to the truth 
depended, for the validity of his argument, upon their being 
independent, though concordant witnesses to the same truth. 

But. while he thus speaks of the Churches in their several 
and independent individuality, he also speaks of the Church 
as one, ‘the Church disseminated through all the world—as 
inhabiting one house’ (i. 2, 3); ‘the universal Church in all 
the world’ (i. 4) ; ‘ the Church through all the world, having 
its beginning from the apostles’ (iii. 12). Still this unity 
appears rather the unity of sentiment and faith and love, and 
the sameness of constitution, than an organic and consti- 
tutional unity, by which the several Churches might be sup- 
posed to be held together. Our author does not use the 
phrase, ‘the catholic Church.’ That does not yet appear to 
have been hardened into a technical term in his ecclesiastical 
vocabulary. It is true we have not for the most part the 
original Greek of Ireneus, but if if had existed therein, it 
cannot be doubted that so familiar a phrase as it afterwards 
became would have been transferred in the form catholica, 
instead of the word universal, or the Church in all the world. 
And where the word universal is used in the quotation above, 
it appears in the Greek of that passage, as THs ovons éxxry- 
cias waons. He gives no evidence that he knew of any centre 
of unity, any Church possessed of universal authority. The 
nearest approach to anything of this kind is in iii. 12, when, 
having quoted the words of ‘the whole Church’ in Jerusalem 
(Acts iv. 24), he adds, ‘ These voices of the Church from which 
every Church has had its beginning, these voices of the me- 
tropolis of the citizens of the New Testament” (Aira: dewvai 
Ths exxrnolas €& hs THY 
dwvai Tis untpoTrorews THS Kawis SiaOijKyns 

There is, however, one passage which has been forced into 
an assertion by Ireneus of the obligation of every Church to 
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agree with the Roman, by reason of an alleged pre-eminent 
authority. With how little reason this has been done, will, 
we trust, be clear to our readers when we have completed the 
discussion of it on which we are about to enter. Our first 
remark is that, if Ireneus really meant what is alleged, he 
would have been undoing his own argument. That argument 
is founded on the independent preservation of a certain tradi- 
tion by all the Churches of the world, the evidence of its 
derivation from the apostles being plainly the separate testi- 
mony of all Churches coinciding in the tradition they pro- 
fessed to have severally received from them. To say that 
they were all obliged to conform their views to the Roman 
Church would be equivalent to an acknowledgment that their 
separate testimony was of no greater value than that of the 
Roman Church by itself, and the citation of the testimony of 
the others would be quite futile. The testimony of the Scrip- 
tures being set aside by the heretics, partly by perverted and 
violent interpretations, and partly by the allegation of 
mysteries imparted by the apostles to the more perfect, but 
not taught in the Scriptures, it became necessary to find some 
other proof besides that afforded by the Scriptures that the 
apostles had left no such secret tradition. This Ireneus pro- 
ceeds to prove in the most unhesitating manner by an appeal 
to the tradition of the Churches everywhere, a tradition re- 
ceived by them from the apostles, and handed down through 
a brief succession of bishops, and found to concur in the one 
rule of truth already established by holy Scripture. To go 
through all the Churches severally would have been imprac- 
ticable. He therefore selects three, all of which were known 
to have derived their teaching from apostles, the Church of 
Rome, founded by St. Peter and St. Paul, that of Smyrna, 
which had been presided over by his own teacher, Polycarp, 
who had been the disciple of St. John, and the Church of 
Ephesus, which was founded by St. Paul, and afterwards 
enjoyed the presence and personal instructions of St. John 
down to a very recent period. He gives the first place in this 
appeal to the Roman Church, partly on account of its own 
eminence, and partly because, from its special circumstances, 
not only its own testimony, but also that of the faithful from 
many other Churches might there be learned. And this latter 
testimony was there to be learned, not because these faithful 
men were obliged to submit their views to that of the Roman 
Church, which would have neutralized their testimony for the 
purposes of the argument, but because being there from various 
causes in great numbers, and the coincidence of their testi- 
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mony as a matter of fact being notorious, our author was thus 
saved the necessity of quoting the testimony of these Churches 
severally. 

We shall now give the passage, in which he makes this 
appeal to the Roman Church, in an exact and literal transla- 
tion. 

‘It is open to all who wish to see the truth to ascertain 
in every Church the tradition of the apostles manifested 
in all the world. And we are able to enumerate those 
who have been instituted bishops in the Churches by the 
apostles, and their successors to our own time, who have 
taught nothing such, and have known nothing such, as these 
men rave about. For if the apostles had known hidden mys- 
teries, which they used to teach the more perfect upart from 
and unknown to the rest, they would most especially deliver 
them to those to whom they were committing the Churches 
themselves. For they would have those to be very perfect and 
irreprehensible in all things whom they were leaving as suc- 
cessors, and to whom they were delivering their own magis- 
terial post, from whom, if they should act correctly, great. 
benefit would accrue, but the utmost calamity if they should 
fall. But since it is very tedious to enumerate the successions 
in this so great multitude of all Churches [in hoc tali volumine,. 
unless we translate, ‘in such a volume as this’)}, we confound 
all those who in any manner, whether by ill-pleasing of them- 
selves, or through vain-glory, or through blindness and evil 
opinion, draw conclusions contrary to what is right, by indi- 
cating that tradition which the greatest and most ancient, and 
to all well known, Church, which was founded and established 
at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul, 
has from the apostles, and showing the faith announced to 
men through the successions of bishops to our owntime. For 
to this Church, by reason of the more potent principality, it 
is necessary that every Church, that is, those who are faith- 
ful from every side, should come together, in which always 
by those who are from every side, that tradition which is 
from the apostles has been preserved’ (Ad hane enim Hecle- 
siam, propter potentiorem principalitatem, necesse est omnem 
convenire Ecclesiam, hoc est cos qui sunt undique fideles, in qué 
semper ab his qui sunt undique, conservata est ca que est ab 
apostolis traditio) iii. 8. 

It is from a misrendering of the concluding sentence, which 
we have quoted in the original, that our author has been 
claimed as a witness to the supremacy of the Roman Church. 
The more potent principality is alleged to be a supremacy in 
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matters of faith, and the words convenire ad are translated 
‘to agree with,’ which, if it were here an admissible transla- 
tion of the words, we could not accept without vitiating the 
entire argument. If all Churches were obliged to agree with 
Rome, the appeal to the tradition of all Churches would be 
absurd, the one Church of Rome itself being the sole valid 
witness to the apostolic tradition. For even the agreement 
of other Churches as a matter of fact would serve no purpose 
unless it could be shown that it was independent, while 
according to the proposed translation the very shadow of 
independence is taken away. Let us examine the expressions 
severally. Had our author spoken of the Roman Church, 


and not of the Church established at Rome, there would be no ° 


pretence for supposing that it was the greatness of the 
imperial Rome that he had in view. But as he mentions both 
the city and the Church, it is possible that he may intend the 
principality of either or of both. This expression is illustrated 
by a reference to the 28th canon of Chalcedon. That canon has, 
for a reason we can well understand, been omitted from the Latin 
code. It confirms the third canon of Constantinople, which 
ordained that the bishop of that city should rank next after 
the bishop of Rome, Constantinople being New Rome. The 
Chalcedonian canon then adds, that ‘as the Fathers naturally 
(eixkétws) ascribed the chief dignity to the throne of the elder 
Rome, as being the imperial city (dua Tro Bacidevew TOW 
éxeivnv), so also the bishops at Constantinople ascribed equal 
dignity to the throne of New Rome, reasonably judging that 
the city honoured by having empire and senate, and enjoying 
equal dignity to the elder imperial Rome, should also be 
honoured like it in ecclesiastical matters, having the place next 
after it.’ Observe how completely these canons ignore any prin- 
cipality derived from St. Peter as the prince of the apostles, 
just as Irenzeus does any pre-eminence of St. Peter over St. 
Paul in founding the Roman Church, and transmitting the 
episcopal succession therein. The more potent principality 
of the city of Rome naturally imparted a share of itself to the 
Roman Church, which no doubt came in time to exercise a 
patriarchal jurisdiction over the Western Churches generally 
by virtue of its position, and, we may add, its being an apos- 
tolic see, though not in any special sense then recognized as 
exclusively the apostolic see. This being the case, while the 
civil principality of Rome would oblige many from the Churches 
on every side to visit it for purposes of secular business, 
the ecclesiastical dignity of the Church in Rome would 
bring many there also for ecclesiastical causes. And Chris- 
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tians who resorted to Rome for secular purposes, would resort 
to the Church also when at Rome. And here we observe that 
it is not an obligation of duty which the words of Irenzus dis- 
tinctly express. He does not say oportet, it is right, but it 
is necessary, which includes all urgent occasions which might 
bring people to Rome. Moreover, when he speaks of every 
Church, as if to prevent mistake, he immediately adds the ex- 
planatory clause, ‘that is, believing people from every side.’ 
It is not the Churches in their corporate capacity, but members 
of these Churches, and it is (wndiqgue) from every side of Rome 
that they have need of resorting thither. Thus we have two 
limitations. The Churches are explained by members of 
them, and the quarters from whence they came are from every 
side, a more limited expression than uhique, everywhere. 1t 
is not enough to say that in a loose manner of speaking 
the words may be used as equivalents. Where an important 
question is in dispute we cannot go beyond the strict and 
literal meaning, unless the looser sense is otherwise clearly 
indicated in the passage. The faithful from these Churches 
on every side have necessary occasions of resort to Rome and 
to its Church. This is the proper meaning of convenire ad when 
the word following the preposition is not an opinion, but a 
place, or people occupying a place expressly named, especially 
in connection with a word like wndique, expressing local tran- 
sition. Unless this were evidently excluded by the general 
sense of the passage, we could not give the expression the 
meaning proposed, and even in that case should say the 
manner of speaking was incorrect, cwm, with, or a dative, being 
the construction where agreement is intended.* 

Having mentioned this resort of faithful people from every 
side to Rome, and the Roman Church, the writer goes on to 
say, in furtherance of his argument, that in that Church, that 
is, while there no doubt, those faithful people from every side 
had ever preserved the apostolical tradition. It was needless 
to enumerate these Churches severally; their members were 
ever to be found in Rome, and had ever preserved the tradi- 


* There is a somewhat similar manner of speaking in iii. 40, where we are 
told that those who do not resort together to the Church (qui non concurrant 
ad Ecclesiam) do not partake of the Spirit. The whole connection shows that 
it is not a concurrence of opinion that is intended, but actual resort to the 
Church as the depository of spiritual blessings. Convenire ad, like the Greek 
oupBaive mpdc, might signify coming to agree after variance, but that would 
contradict he supposed uniform agreement. The 9th Canon of Antioch, .p, 34], 
assigns to the Metropolitan Bishops superintendence of the provinces, ‘ be- 
cause in the metropolis all who have business must come together (sivzpéyeev) 
from every quarter.’ These words exactly agree with those of Ireneus, and 
might almost have been copied from them. See ‘ Church Quarterly,’ April, 1879. 
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tion they had brought with them. Had this been obligatory, 
all mention of them would have been not only needless, but 
actually injurious, to his argument. But it was not as a con- 
strained acquiescence, but as an independent testimony, that 
their preservation of the tradition is cited. The faithful from 
every side present in Rome can testify to the same tradition 
preserved by their own Churches as that preserved in Rome 
itself. No doubt there were congregations of foreigners in Rome 
where this testimony might be ascertained, while their com- 
munion with the Roman Church, being not the result of an 
obligatory acquiescence, but of an independent agreement, 
was itself a sufficient evidence of what their separate testi- 
mony was. Polycarp affords an example of this. His inde- 
pendence was shown by his refusal to acquiesce with Anicetus 
and the Roman tradition in regard to the day on which Easter 
should be celebrated. While we have in this an evidence of 
the independence of his testimony to an apostolic tradition of 
his own Church, his recognized communion with the Roman 
Church notwithstanding became evidence that his equally in- 
dependent testimony in more important particulars agreed 
with that of the Roman Church. If he would not submit to it 
in a lesser matter, we may be convinced he would not in 
regard to a more serious difference. 

We are now in a position to judge with what correctness 
the ‘Dublin Review’ for January, 1875, p. 102, presents the 
following translation of the passage we have been discussing ; 
‘For, with this Church, because of its more powerful principality 
every Church must agree, that is, the faithful everywhere, in 
which (i.e., in communion with the Roman Church) the tradi- 
tion of the apostles has ever been preserved by those on every 
side.’ Let us notice how the reviewer has made the reference 
to the Roman Church more determinate by introducing the 
word its, and how he has enlarged and varied the meaning of 
undique, rendering it everywhere and on every side. He has 
then the boldness to assert, in p. 107, that the rendering of 
convenire ad by ‘resorting to’ is ‘a perverted interpretation.’ 
The only reason assigned is, against Grabe’s notion, that 
‘Christians in the second century were not in the constant 
habit of presenting petitions for toleration to the Emperor, 
much less was this the use with the Christian Churches. 
Besides, Irenzeus does not talk of going to Rome, but to the 
Roman Church; and the “ supreme power” belonged, not to 
the Roman emperors, who are never mentioned, but to the 
Roman Church, which is.’ Noting the assumption that the 
‘supreme power’ belonged te the Roman Church, and not to 
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the Emperors, we may surely suppose that there were other 
causes, besides presenting petitions for toleration, that would 
bring the members of various Churches, as distinguished by 
Ireneus himself from the corporate Churches, to a city pos- 
sessed of the more potent principality, to which all the occa- 
sions of commerce and of law in its last resort would occasion 
that constant influx of foreigners which notoriously took place. 
As we have already said, Christians who came to Rome, for 
whatever cause, would come te the Roman Church as Chris- 
tians and for their religious duties, as well as for the purposes 
of private intercourse. And we have no mind to deny that 
they would resort to the Roman Church to settle their eccle- 
siastical disputes, or to seek advice, as we know the deputies 
from Corinth did in Clement's time. We have no doubt of the 
primatial authority of Rome over the Western patriarchate, 
whether it existed so early or not, and the word used by Irenzeus 
(undique) does not necessitate an extension beyond that. Un- 
less it can be shown that the more potent principality belongs 
specially to the Church, and not also to the city, and that it 
necessarily denotes an absolute supremacy, the passage can 
in no way serve the purpose of the reviewer. This latter 
point he strives to demonstrate (for he says, ‘It is matter 
of demonstration that principalitas means authority or supre- 
macy’) from the usage of Ireneus in employing this word. 
That it means authority of some kind we readily admit, for 
even dignity has its own weight and authority. But that so 
general a word must mean supremacy is asserting too much, 
even though our author does use the word at times to denote 
the highest principality, even that of God Himself, as any other 
writer might on occasion, and yet also on occasion use it in a 
lower sense. No writer is ever tied or ties himself to a rigid 
and unbending use of words which are flexible in themselves. 
The instances which are adduced, however, are really quite 
irrelevant. In one place God is said to have principality, but 
the meaning is extended by the addition of ‘in all things,’ and 
it is from this addition that the word derives its full force as 
applied to God. Ina couple of other places principalities are 
reckoned amongst the subordinate powers over which God has 
pre-eminence, and then it is not even the word principalitas 
that we find. But as the word is applied to the supreme God 
of the Gnosties, it has a special and technical signification, 
being used, not in the sense of dominion, but of priority and 
originality. In most of the Gnostic systems all the subordinate 
deities were derived through ‘endless genealogies ’ from the 
original dpyn, proarche, prodn, to which words, frequently 
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recurring in the Latin of Ireneus, principalitas corresponds ; 
and the same word apy7 is also used by Hippolytus for the 
same Being. The word av@evria, used for the same in the Greek 
passages of Irenzeus which have been preserved, is used, not in 
the sense of dominion, but in accordance with its primitive 
and radical idea, to denote self-origination, independence, and 
being (autor sui juris). The expression ‘ above all’ (i7rép ra 
dra) which is joined with this, denotes, not superiority of 
dominion, but of place. The apy, or supreme God in Gnostic 
systems, had his dwelling in the highest of the many heavens 
which these people supposed to rise one above the other, to 
the number of 865, according to Basilides. Only in the system 
of Marcion was there a second apyn, or principalitas, one good 
and the other evil. All this technical use of the word has 
nothing to do with the employment of it in regard to common 
and mundane affairs. 

We have said nothing about the ecmparative merits of the 
two readings potiorem and potentiorem. We accept that which 
seems more unfavourable to our own views. But we wonder 
it is not perceived that this qualifying comparative, like the 
sick man’s ‘ better,’ while it relatively strengthens, absolutely 
weakens the force of the substantive to which it is prefixed. 
It is further to be observed in regard to this passage that it is 
not any possible translation of the words that entitles it to be 
pressed as a positive testimony in a disputed question. A 
good translation, consistent with the grammatical construction 
and with what the author says elsewhere, and, we may add, 
with the views of others of his age, entitles us to put it out of 
court as affording any positive evidence of an opposite tendency. 
That would be the case in regard to a translation which required 
no forced construction. It is still moreso when the proposed 
translation in favour of any particular controverted opinion 
depends on so forced a construction as we have shown to be 
adopted in the present case. 

We observe that the translator of the last three books of 
Irenus, in the series of Ante-Nicene Fathers published by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, gives the following 
rendering of the passage in question :—‘ For it is a matter of 
necessity that every Church should agree with this Church, on 
account of its pre-eminent authority, that is, the faithful 
everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolical tradition has been 
preserved continuously by those faithful men} who exist every- 
where.’ The reader will perceive that this nonsense is no 
translation of the passage of which we have given the original. 
Of the first part of it he says in a note, ‘We are far from sure 
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that the rendering given above is correct, but we have been 
unable to think of anything better.’ We suppose he was also 
unable to think of anything better for preterquam oportet col- 
ligunt, just before, than ‘assemble in unauthorized meetings.’ 
The use of colligunt without an object might have shown that 
the word was here employed in a technical sense, and that 
the author was thinking of drawing conclusions and not con- 
gregations. ‘This translation throughout is extremely in- 
correct. 

We may now return to the potentior principalitas, and re- 
mark that as far as it pertained to the Roman Church as dis- 
tinguished from the city we have an instance of the way in 
which it brought faithful men from different Churches (wndique) 
tothe Roman Church in the person of Irenzus himself. When 
a violent persecution had invaded the Gallic Churches, an ac- 
count of the sufferings of the martyrs was drawn up by the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne, and entrusted to Irenzus to 
be conveyed to the Asiatic Churches, with which they were so 
nearly connected. They took occasion at the same time to 
subjoin their judgment regarding the Montanist notions that 
were gaining ground in those Eastern Churches, trusting no 
doubt that the heaviness of their sufferings for the sake of the 
gospel would add weight to their warning against these errors. 
With this Irenzus, as yet only a presbyter, received a com- 
mendatory letter to Eleutherius, the Roman bishop, whom he 
was to visit on his way. To him he was to communicate the 
occasion of his mission, and he was to urge him to use his in- 
fluence in promoting the peace of the Church. The mission 
to the East was undertaken by the Gallic Churches on their 
own responsibility. But the high dignity and deserved influ- 
ence of the Roman Church made them naturally desire the 
aid and countenance of Eleutherius, though it is notorious that 
thet Roman Church had never any jurisdiction over those 
Asiatic Churches. Eleutherius himself was not free from sus- 
picion in regard to Montanism, and Ireneus was not the 
man that would hesitate to tell his mind even to the prelate 
who was clothed with the potentior principalitas of the Roman 
Church. At least we have good evidence of this in the epistle 
which he sent at a later period to Pope Victor, when he endea- 
voured to enforce by the threats of excommunication the 
Western observance of Easter in the Churches which followed 
the Asiatic custom of celebrating that festival on the four- 
teenth day of the moon, whether it were the Lord’s day or not. 
We have portions of the letter of Ireneus still preserved in 
the pages of Eusebius. Remonstrating with Victor on his 
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uncharitable conduct, though agreeing with him as regards the 
proper time of the festival, he tells him that his predecessors, 
-while enforcing in their Church ihe proper observance, had not 
broken communion with those of other Churches who adopted 
the Eastern custom. And in particular he reminds him how 
Anicetus had endeavoured in vain to bring Polycarp over to 
his views, when that great saint and martyr came to Rome, 
and how notwithstanding he had maintained communion with 
him, and even yielded to him the office of celebrating the 
Eucharist in the church. 

Still more strenuously did Hippolytus, the contemporary of 
Ireneus, and his successor in the conflict with the Gnostic 
heretics, attack the two immediate successors of Victor, 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, the curious history of whom, long 
lost, has of late years been recovered in the Philosophumena, 
now recognized as the long missing work of Hippolytus. In the 
ninth book of the Philosophumena he charges both these men 
with corruption, accuses them both of Sabellianism, represents 
Callistus as guilty of grievous crime before his episcopate, and 
of an utter relaxation of all moral discipline after he became 
bishop of Rome, granting indulgence for gross immorality, 
and even a second baptism to delinquents, whereby ‘ people, 
lost to all shame, venture to miscall themselves the Catholic 
Church,’ and his followers had come to be designated Callis- 
tizns. The supposition of Déllinger, in his otherwise most in- 
structive work on Hippolytus, that he was jealous at not being 
elected, and set up as an anti-pope, is a groundless hypothesis, 
wholly without evidence. 

Though this account was so long unknown, and the character 
of these popes had remained untainted, we have observed one 
or two particulars which seem to fall in curiously with the 
statements of Hippolytus. Eusebius (vy. 28) mentions a writer 
who, in a refutation of the doctrines of Artemon, who held the 
mere humanity of our Lord, says that his followers were wont 
to allege that this view of our Lord’s nature had remained 
uncorrupted in the Church till the time of Pope Victor, but 
that from the days of his successor, Zephyrinus, the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity began to prevail. Seeing that the 
Patripassian and Sabellian opinions which are charged against 
Zephyrinus in the Philosophumena are the highest and most 
extreme form in which the divinity of Christ has been con- 
ceived, extending to the denial of all distinction of person in 
the Godhead, their prevalence in high quarters would have 
afforded a pretext to the deniers of the supreme divinity of 
Christ to allege that this was not previously held at all, 
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because it was not held in its highest form as in the Sabellian 
heresy. The Sabellians charged the orthodox with being 
ditheists, as Zephyrinus did Hippolytus. And as the orthodox 
held the subordination of the Logos, we can understand the 
readiness with which the followers of Artemon would seize on 
this as an ascription of an inferior kind of divinity to our 
Lord, and connect the doctrine of His supreme divinity with 
the Sabellianism imputed to Zephyrinus. 

The other particular to which we have alluded is to be 
found in Tertullian (‘De Pudicitia,’ i.). ‘I even hear that an 
edict has been put forth, and that indeed a peremptory one. 
The Pontifex Maximus, bishop of bishops, says, I remit the 
offences of adultery and fornication to those who have done 
penance.’* JBaronius is delighted with the titles employed at 
so early a date, though Tertullian manifestly uses them 
ironically. The Roman bishop as a patriarch, having bishops 
under him, might rightly be called episcopus episcoporum, 
but the title Pontifex Mazimus is plainly ironical, in full 
accord with the insolent manner which Tertullian uses to all 
he is opposed to. It was plainly intended to enhance the 
delinquency which he was blaming. Baronius thinks Zephy- 
rinus was intended. Tertullian lived into the reign of 
Callistus. But Zephyrinus was led by Callistus, as we learn 
from the Philosophumena, and probably at his instigation 
began the relaxation of discipline carried to such lengths by 
Callistus afterwards. The Dublin reviewer, p. 105, refers to 
this passage of Tertullian: ‘ Tertullian, after lapsing into 
heresy, ridicules ‘‘ the peremptory edict” of Zephyrinus, and 
his pretence to speak as ‘“‘ bishop of bishops.” ‘I want to 
know,” he exclaims, ‘‘ how you usurp this authority over the . 
Church ?’”’ And at once he answers his own question by sup- 
posing that the pope does so on the strength of the words 
addressed by our Lord to St. Peter, ‘‘ On this rock,” &e.’ If 
the reviewer understood this passage, it seems strange that 
he should have referred to it. It is true that he supposes that 
this bonus pastor et benedictus papa, as he ironically calls 
him, founded his claim, such as it was, on the words of our 
Lord to St. Peter, which Tertullian asserts to have been only 
intended for Peter himself personally. But what was the 
claim, as far as we can learn it from Tertullian, who, we may 
be sure, enhanced it to the utmost? Because our Lord said 
this to Peter, he asks, ‘Do you on that account presume that 


* Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex 
Maximus, episcopus episcoporum, dicit, Ego et mechiw et fornicationis delicta 
penitentia functis dimitto. 
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the power of loosing and binding has flowed down to you also, 
that is, to every Church akin to Peter?’ Idcirco presumis et 
ad te derivasse solvendi et alligandi potestatem, id est ad omnem 
Ecclesiam Petri propinquam? Propinquity of doctrine, what 
he elsewhere calls consanquinitas doctrine, * is plainly in- 
tended, that is, agreement in St. Peter’s confession to our 
Lord. It is evident from this that the claim was not for the 
pope individually as bishop of Rome, nor for his own Roman 
Church in particular, but for every orthodox Church alike. 
Indeed, if there is anything clear respecting our Lord’s words, 
it is that in early Christian times there was no uniform appli- 
cation of it to St. Peter in such a sense as to favour the claims 
of the papacy. 

It is further to be remarked that, so far as the more potent 
principality mentioned by Ireneus was extended beyond the 
secular dignity and authority of Rome, it was not the Roman 
bishop in particular, but the Roman Church, that possessed 
it, and to which the members of other Churches are said to 
have resorted. Thus it was to the Roman Church the Corin- 
thians sent for counsel in Clement’s time, and it was in the 
name of the Roman Church that Clement replied. This reply 
is described in the Latin version of Ireneus as potentissimas 
literas —‘ a most authoritative letter.’ But the original Greek, 
which is here preserved, by no means has a word so capable 
of being understood as implying authority, though also capable 
of a sense indicating the weighty nature of the advice itself. 
That the latter is the true meaning is evident from the Greek 
words txkavwtdtnv ypadnyv, a letter most fully adequate to secur- 
ing the purpose intended by it.+ So, too, it is not from St. Peter 
as prince of the apostles that Irenus derives this principality 
on which such weight is laid. It was alike by the two most 
glorious apostles—St. Peter and St. Paul—that Church was 
founded, and it was from both alike that Linus received his 
episcopate, from both alike Ireneus derives the Roman suc- 
cession. 

While Irenezus twice in the course of this work adverts to 
the confession of St. Peter and the Lord’s commendation 

* See ‘ Adv. Her.’ xxxii., where he says that Churches not founded by the 
apostles themselves were not the less counted apostolical pro consanguinitate 
doctrine. In ‘Apol.’ vi. he speaks of Christians as Judaice religionis pro- 
pinquos. We may also observe that it is not of the claim to speak as bishop of 
bishops, as the reviewer says, but of the power of binding and loosing as ex- 
ercised in the relaxation of discipline complained of, that Tertullian is speaking. 

+ The allusion, strengthened by the superlative, is to Clement’s own words, 
now known by the recent discovery of the missing part of his Epistle. Winding 
up the whole, he says : Iepi rév ry EpnoKeia . 
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of it, he does not make any allusion to the famous T'u es Petrus, 
though he does in one case mention our Lord’s subsequent 
rebuke. And we may remark in connection with this that he 
elsewhere speaks of building one’s house on the firm, strong, 
and openly-exhibited rock, instead of on the shifting sand, 
referring to the concluding verses of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but making no allusion to St. Peter as the rock in- 
tended. 

Ireneus makes much of what he calls the original (princi- 
palis) succession of bishops, or presbyters, as he very com- 
monly calls them. This principal succession was no doubt a 
strong primd facie evidence in favour of a community possess- 
ing it. It was at any rate a clear indication of external and 
visible continuity, and coupled as it was in the time of Ireneus 
with the demonstrable preservation of the faith in its great 
leading principles, included in what our author calls the Rule 
of Truth, its value as a note of the Church was great. Viewing 
succession merely in its historical aspect, as Ireneus mainly 
does, even in a dry secular light, a succession of high officials 
duly installed with the accustomed formalities, besides being 
an external note of continuity visible to the world, is also a 
guarautee of internal continuity, and tends to its maintenance, 
in proportion to the shortness of the interval through which 
it has been handed down. ‘That interval was one which 
Irenzeus himself had found bridged over by the one life of 
Polycarp, while his own immediate predecessor, Potheinus, 
went back to apostolic times, and might have heard St. John. 
The brief succession of the Roman Church which he enume- 
rates, though including twelve names, occupied a space which 
would not allow a dozen years to each, and the intermediate 
members of that succession must have been contemporaries 
of those at either extremity. It is purely as historical wit- 
nesses that Ireneus cites their testimony. The same is the 
case with his appeal to the Church at Smyrna, and his men- 
tion of the great fidelity of Polycarp in preserving the faith. 
He tells us Polycarp had ‘been appointed by the apostles 
bishop in the Church that is in Smyrna, for Asia.’* So 
entirely historical is the reference to his testimony, that 
Ireneeus confirms it by his own knowledge of him in early 
life, as having ever taught the same truths which he had 
learned from the apostles, the same which all the Churches 
in Asia witness, and all who till the time ke was then writing 
had succeeded Polycarp, who was a much more credible wit- 

Kuracrabeic tic ’Aciav ty iv Spipyy 
kovoc. This seems to imply a general superintendence of the Asiatic Churches, 
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ness than Valentinus and Marcion, and men of like perverse 
opinions. And his appeal to the testimony of Polycarp is 
further confirmed by a reference to the still existing epistle 
of that Father to the Philippians. To this evidence of the 
Roman Church and the Church of Smyrna, he adds finally 
that of Ephesus, whose Church was founded by St. Paul, and 
had afterwards enjoyed the presence of St. John, prolonged to 
so late a period as the time of Trajan. Just before his cita- 
tion of these three Churches he had mentioned ‘ the tradition 
which is from the apostles, and is preserved in the Churches 
through the successions of presbyters.’ It was to exhibit that 
preservation that he had made an appeal to these Churches, 
and his whole treatment of the matter is as of a purely his- 
torical question. 

Referring, no doubt, to this exhibition of the preservation 
of the Rule of Truth by these three Churches, he says, in iv. 
43, ‘We ought to listen to (obaudire) those presbyters who 
are in the Church, those who have succession from the apostles, 
as we have shown; who, with the succession of the episcopate, 
have received the certain gift of the truth (charisma veritatis 
certum) according to the will of the Father; but the rest, who 
stand aloof from the principal succession, and are gathered 
together in any place, we should hold suspected.’ The ‘ certain 
gift of the truth’ just mentioned must be the objective deposit 
of the faith. A sure gift of truth in a subjective sense would 
mean a gift of speaking truth in general, while the reference 
to what he had previously shown proves that he means the 
Regula Veritatis, in support of which he had cited the succes- 
sion in the three great Churches above mentioned. That the 
mere possession of apostolical succession would not now be 
held by any party to confer a power of certainly pronouncing 
on the truth of any alleged doctrine, is clear enough with the 
experience, not only of heretical Churches which have pre- 
served the succession in the East, but also of the great ortho- 
dox Church of the East. Tor though it might be alleged that 
schism had destroyed the gift, yet it was not in schism up to 
the time it was finally cut off by the Western Church for re- 
jecting the greatest of all truths in its estimation, that which 
embraces all others, the supremacy of Rome. And in fact 
Ireneus says so much himself, for he proceeds to speak of 
persons believed by many to be presbyters, but who serve 
their own pleasures, do not give the first place in their hearts 
to the fear of God, treat the rest with contumely, being elated 
with the pride of the principal consession (or succession), and 
do wicked things in secret. The MSS. have here ‘ principal 
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concession,’ which is nonsense ; but following so soon after the 
mention of the principal succession, this may be the original 
reading, though it is a less violent correction to read, with 
Grabe, consession, the privilege of sharing with others in the 
occupation of the episcopal chair. That our author had in 
his view men who really possessed the official succession, 
seems clear from his proceeding to say that ‘from all such 
we ought to keep aloof, but to adhere to those who both pre- 
serve the doctrine of the apostles, and with the order of the 
presbytery present sound speech and conversation void of 
offence. Such presbyters the Church nourishes.’ And in 
the next chapter he says that St. Paul shows where we may 
find such. ‘ For God hath set in the Church first apostles, 
secondarily prophets, and thirdly teachers. Where, then, the 
gifts (charismata) of the Lord were placed, there we ought to 
learn the truth, with those who have the succession of the 
Church from the apostles.’ 

Lastly, in v. 20, we have the assertion that the heretics 
were all ‘much later than the bishops to whom the apostles 
committed the Church.’ They must needs therefore run into 
divers and inconsistent opinions, while the faith of those who 
use the Church is one and the same, compassing the whole 
world, having the tradition of the apostles, and enabling us 
to see that the faith is one and the same, namely, of one and 
the same God the Father, the same disposition of the incar- 
nation of the Son of God, the same gift of the Spirit. At the 
same time they preserve the same form of ordination, or 
figure of ordinance, in respect to the Church—eandem jiguram 
cjus, que est erga Ecclesiam, ordinationis custodientibus. 

We shall finish our discussion of the views of Ireneus 
respecting the Church by referring to one or two remarks he 
makes on the subject of schism. In the passage quoted above, 
where he speaks of those who fall off from the principal suc- 
cession, he extends his condemnation beyond those who act 
thus from heretical notions to persons who cause divisions, 
(scindunt), because they are puffed up with pride and are 
given to self-pleasing, and to hypocrites who so act for lucre’s 
sake and vain-glory. It is in reference to these that he 
speaks of those who are belieyed by many to be presbyters, 
and indeed had, as we have shown, an official succession by 
their participation in which they were puffed up. But their 
conduct distinguished them from those who, with the order of 
the presbytery, had also sound speech and conversation void 
of reproach; and he accordingly warns his readers to shun 
them. Again, referring to 1 Cor. ii. 15, he describes the 
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spiritual man, ‘ who judgeth all things, but is himself judged 
of none.’ Amongst other matters on which he will exercise a 
sound judgment, he tells us, as already noticed (iv. 62) that 
he will judge those who create schisms, being void of the love 
of God, and aiming at their own advantage instead of the 
unity of the Church, and for petty and ordinary causes [the 
Latin has quaslibet, but the Greek, here preserved, has tovcas, 
i.e., affording occasion of self-exaltation; but the old trans- 
lator seems to have read tuyodcas) split up and divide the 
glorious body of Christ, and, as far as in them lis, put it to 
death ; who speak peace but make war; in reality straining 
out the gnat, but swallowing the camel. But no correction 
can be effected by them of equal moment with the injury 
caused by the schism. This last maxim is one of great 
weight, especially in regard to the slight and ordinary abuses 
mentioned, but in its application must of course be under- 
stood with the limitation expressed by our author. 

Ireneus himself plainly indicates that he would have con- 
sidered that the excommunication of the Churches in Asia 
which observed Easter on the fourteenth day of the moon, 
instead of the Lord’s Day following, as proposed by Pope 
Victor, would have been an act of schismatical character; and 
in his letter to Victor he betrays no idea that the Eastern 
Churches were obliged to submit to the Roman Bishop in this 
matter any more than Polycarp, whom Anicetus had been 
unable to persuade, yet not only extended communion to 
him, but assigned him a place in which to celebrate the 
Eucharist himself. Ireneus was not alone in remonstrating 
with Victor; for Eusebius (v. 24) informs us that this propo- 
sition did not please the bishops, at least all of them (aAX’ ov 
maot ye), and that they had urged him to have regard to what 
would make for peace and unity and love. He says that they 
rather severely handled Victor, as might be learned from 
their still extant communications: Pépovtas Kal ai tovTwv 
Tod BixTopos. As it ap- 
pears, it was the counsel of the Palestinian bishops that at 
last produced conformity on the part of the Asiatic Churches 
to the practice observed generally elsewhere. Moreover, it 
was not with Victor alone that Ireneus used persuasion on 
this subject, as if he were the sole authority. Eusebius tells 
us he wrote to many other bishops also on the same subject. 
Far, in truth, was Ireneus, and indeed the Church in general 
in his day, from any such conception of ‘ the more potent 
principality ’ of Rome which prevailed in the Western Church 
in after ages. 
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III. We proceed now to the last part of our inquiry, 
namely, the evidence Ireneus affords respecting the views of 
the Eucharist prevalent at the time he wrote. 

There are two preliminary remarks it will be well to keep in 
mind. One is, that the question in dispute being the meaning 
to be attached to the scriptural phrases, tle mere use of them 
contributes nothing to determine the sense in which they were 
understood, unless there is something in the context, or the 
way in which they are applied, that serves to make it clear in 
what sense the writer understood them. The other remark 
is, that Irenzeus nowhere professes to give an explanation or 
theory of the Eucharist for its own sake. All he says of it is 
said with special reference to the notions of the heretics with 
which he was contending. Words spoken thus with a special 
reference have often a different significance from words used 
absolutely and generally. The Gnostic heretics all held the 
radical and essential evil of matter, the creation of the 
material world either by an inferior and evil deity, or, as in 
the case of Marcion, by a supreme but malignant God. They 
consequently either denied the reality of the human body of 
our Lord, or the permanent and personal union of the Christ 
or Son of God and the man Christ Jesus; and they all 
denied the possibility of our bodies being raised from the 
dead in a state of incorruption. In reference to these opinions 
it is that Ireneus refers to the Eucharist. 

There was, indeed, one sect to which he refers that was not 
properly Gnostic, namely, the Ebionites, who were merely 
Jews in all respects, except acknowledging Jesus, as a mere 
human being, to be the Messiah, whether born of a virgin 
or not. In reference to these there is a eucharistic allu- 
sion which we shall first dispose of. He says in v. 1: 
‘The Ebionites are vain, who do not receive into their soul 
by faith the union of God and man... . Hence they re- 
ject the commixture of the heavenly wine, and desire to be 
the mere water of this world’ [or, ‘that there should only 
be the water of this world,’ according to a various reading}, 
‘not receiving God to their commixture.’ The allusion is 
here to the well-known practice of the early Church, prevalent 
certainly in the times of Justin Martyr and Ireneus, of mix- 
ing water and wine in the eucharistic cup. This custom is 
commonly supposed to have been derived from the practice of 
the Jews in using a mixed cup at the Passover. The reader 
will find in Lightfoot’s ‘Hore Hebraice’ on Matt. xxvi. 27, 
the Talmudic and Rabbinical authorities relating to this. The 
wine at the Passover was used for exhilaration, and was given 
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even to children. Hence, though dilution was not considered 
essential before the benediction of the cup, it was prescribed 
by the Rabbinical doctors for the sake of salubrity and the 
hindrance of inebriety. Though our Lord said nothing re- 
specting this use of water, speaking only of the ‘ fruit of the 
vine,’ the same reasons that influenced the Jews would still 
prevail while the eucharistic rite was celebrated in connec- 
tion with the Agape or Love-feast. And the evil mentioned 
by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 21, shows that the precaution would 
not be needless. A desire for economy, considering the 
poverty of the first Christians, would also conduce to the 
adoption of this practice. And even after the tables were 
separated, the latter reason would still subsist, as all were 
accustomed to weekly communion at least. Customs always 
continue after the occasion for them has ceased, and when 
that occasion for them has been forgotten, men commonly 
imagine reasons, that they should not seem to act without 
cause, especially in solemn observances. The reason assigned 
for this mixture was not, as we might suppose, the fact that 
both water and blood had flowed from the wound in the side 
of our Lord. The reason assigned was that thereby might be 
signified the necessary union of Christ’s blood and the people, 
a notion wholly inconsistent with the transubstantiation of 
the entire contents of the cup as now taught. This will be 
seen bya reference to Cyprian (ad Cacilium). The Encratites, 
who taught the unlawfulness of using wine, used water only 
in the eucharistic cup. Epiphanius says that the Ebionites 
observed the same custom. And some of the orthodox desired 
it, that the smell of the wine on their breath might not betray 
that they had been at early communion. We can now under- 
stand the significance of the allusion to this custom in the words 
of Ireneus respecting the Ebionites. He certainly gives no 
intimation in this case of such an interpretation of the 
eucharistic formula as Roman theologians now adopt, or 
indeed of any view respecting it at all, beyond that which was 
the current explanation of the significance of the mixed cup, 
which seems adverse to the Roman view. As the water was 
only mystical so was the wine. Roman theologians concur 
with the usual Protestant view, that the mixture is not essen- 
tial, however early the custom prevailed. 

The earliest eucharistic reference that we meet in Ireneus 
is a travesty of that solemnity practised by Marcus, who 
grafted on the Valentinian system a multitude of juggling 
tricks by which he imposed on his dupes. We are told in 
i. 9, that he used to pretend to consecrate cups mixed with 
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wine, and while prolonging the eucharistic invocation, to con- 
trive to make them purple and red, so that the supreme 
Charis should seem to distil her blood into the cup; and that 
he made the women whom he had about him to consecrate 
eucharistic cups in his presence. The Dublin reviewer (July, 
1876, p. 145, 6) appears to see in this an evidence that the 
orthodox rite, which was thus mimicked, must have implied 
a belief in the reality of the material blood of Christ in the 
eucharistic cup. Unless it was with this view, there was 
no reason for his mentioning this Marcosian practice. But, 
so far as it throws any light on the subject at all, the ten- 
dency is in an opposite direction. Charis was mate of the 
supreme God, Bythus. These were not material, but far above 
and before the creation of matter, and not in any way con- 
nected afterwards with anything material. The Marcosian 
rite must, therefore, have been purely symbolical. Even if 
it were otherwise, it would be hard to throw back upon the 
Christians the gross corruptions of this wretch. We might 
as well infer from the narrative that it was customary in that 
day for lay people and even women to consecrate the eucha- 
ristic elements. 

We may pass now to more important and significant state- 
ments. ‘The first we find is in iv. 32. There we read that 
our Lord, ‘ giving counsel to His disciples to offer to God first- 
fruits of His own creatures, not as if He needed them, but that 
they themselves might be neither unfruitful nor unthankful, 
took that which is bread of the creature, and gave thanks, 
saying, This is my body. Likewise also the cup, which is of 
that creature which is like us (secundum nos), He confessed to 
be His blood, and taught the new oblation of the New Testa- 
ment.’ We shall speak hereafter of this, as it bears on the 
oblation; we now only speak of the eucharistic formula, 
which only differs from the words of the scriptural narrative 
in the use of the expression confessed. The whole significance 
of this word lies in the fact that the sacramental elements 
were of this creation, which the heretics taught to be radically 
and essentially evil. What they thought to be thus corrupt, 
He was not ashamed to confess to be His body and blood. 
And it was the bread itself of the creature, and the cup of the 
creature, that He thus acknowledged. Had the substance of 
the bread and the wine vanished, and a different substance 
taken their place, the use of the word would have had no 
meaning, and the argument would have had no value as 
against the Gnostic doctrines. 

Having dwelt at length in sequin to this statement on 
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the subject of the oblation, to which we shall revert, he says, 
in Chap. 34, that the Church alone offers this pure oblation. 
The Jews do not now, because their hands are full of blood, for 
they did not receive the Word through which it is offered to 
God. Neither do all the synagogues of the heretics. For 
some of them, namely the Marcionites, talk of another Father 
beside the Creator, and so offering to the former creatures 
that are not His own, make Him appear covetous of what be- 
longs to another. But those, namely the Valentinians and 
others who are akin to them, who say that the creation to 
which we belong was made from defection and ignorance and 
passion, offering the fruits of ignorance and passion and de- 
fection, sin against their Father, showing Him contumely 
rather than giving thanks. ‘ But how shall it be clear (con- 
stabit) to them that the bread on which thanks had been given 
is the body of their Lord, and the cup, of His blood, if they do 
not call Himself the Son of the Creator of the world, that is, 
His Word by which the tree fructifies, the fountains flow down, 
and the earth yields first the blade, next after the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear.’ The treeis here no doubt the 
vine, the fountains have reference to the water in the mixed 
cup, and the corn to the bread used in the eucharistic cele- 
bration. If these are not the creation of their Lord, the 
Marcionites allege to be His body and blood what are not His 
own, and the Valentinians, what is the fruit of defect, and is 
corrupt. As neither acknowledged their Lord to have had a 
real human body, the Marcionites believing it to be a dd«nous, 
and the Valentinians denying a permanent and personal 
union of their Christ with the man Jesus, they could not be 
supposed to understand these fruits of evil to be His body in 
the Roman acceptation, and that is therefore out of the ques- 
tion. But it was utterly inconsistent with their notions to 
suppose them in any sense His body and blood. The Dublin 
reviewer (p. 146) relies on the analogy between the production 
_ of the fruits of the earth and the making them His body and 
“blood. The former implies a physical change, and so must 
the latter. But surely the physical change in the growth of 
these fruits of the earth, in which there is no change of sub- 
stance, is essentially different in kind from the physical change 
supposed in the sacramental elements. If any analogy was 
intended, it would be quite foreign to what the reviewer 
imagines. But, in truth, there was no analogy intended at 
all. The mere production of the elements from the creation 
of another deity, or an evil creation, is all that is plainly 
intended. The reviewer insists on the importance of the 
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Greek words tov evyapiotnOévta aprov, represented by ‘the 
bread on which thanks have been given.’ But this does 
not get rid of the coincidence of the phrase with that in the 
immediately preceding clause, ‘showing contumely instead of 
giving thanks,’ which deprives the expression of the profound 
mystery which he seems to think resides in the Greek phrase 
as used here by Irenzus. 

Our Author proceeds to say, ‘ How do they allege that the 
flesh proceeds to corruption and does not partake of life, which 
is nourished from the body of the Lord and His blood? Either 
let them change their opinion, or let them abstain from offer- 
ing the aforesaid ; but our opinion is consonant to the Eucha- 
rist, and the Kucharist confirms our opinion. But we offer 
to Him things that are His own, consistently declaring the 
communion and union, and confessing the raising of the flesh 
and spirit (consistently declaring the communication and unity 
of the flesh and spirit, Latin). For as bread from the earth 
receiving the evocation (invocation, Latin) of God is no longer 
common bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two things, 
both an earthly and a heavenly, so also our bodies partaking 
of the Eucharist are no longer corruptible, having the hope of 
eternal resurrection.’ 

The Dublin reviewer having passed this over in its proper 
place, and discussed others at length, says, in p. 149, that he 
has given every passage of Irenzus that treats of the Eucha- 
rist ‘excepting one, which we omit here on account of its 
extreme obscurity.’ He says that Catholics and Protestants 
are alike divided as to its meaning, and he has not space to 
defend his own interpretation, but he promises to give it at 
the close of his article, which he does, with certain comments. 
Our readers will perceive that there is no obscurity at all, 
certainly none on the main point, but such as one may find 
who does not like its clear and evident meaning. And the 
reviewer knows that whatever difference there may be amongst 
Protestants as to the precise relation between the heavenly 
' and earthly parts as mentioned in this passage, no Protestants 
have ever differed in supposing that the earthly part which 
remains in the consecrated elements is the natural substance 
of the elements themselves. Ireneus clearly taught that our 
bodies are nourished by the Eucharist, as the body and blood 
of Christ, in whatever sense he held it to be that. Besides 
the natural sustenance by assimilation petaSorny, as 
Justin expresses it—there was also derived to our bodies a 
participation of life as expressed above: they became incor- 
ruptible. That was not, however, by an immediate physical 
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incorruptibility, which would have been an absurdity contra- 
dicted by experience, but, as Ireneus himself expresses it at the 
close of the passage, by partaking of the hope of immortality. 
The Eucharist once blessed was no longer common bread; it 
now had, in addition to its earthly character as bread, the 
mere aliment of the body, an accompaniment of a heavenly 
kind, and like, that our bodies partaking of it derive in addi- 
tion to their natural sustenance the hope of immortality, 
whereby they are said to be made incorruptible. According 
to all principles of legitimate interpretation, the earthly 
part that the Eucharist contains can be no other than the 
bread from the earth, just mentioned in the sentence it- 
self. To say with some of the Roman interpreters that ‘the 
heavenly thing’ is the glorified body of Christ, and ‘the 
earthly thing’ the accidents that remain after the earthly 
substance has vanished, is to make it nothing earthly at all, 
‘but a deceptive semblance of what is earthly. To say with 
others that the heavenly and earthly things are the divine 
and human natures of our Lord, is to introduce, without any 
indication in the writer’s words, a different earthly thing from 
that just specified, and to which the reference must be in 
accordance with all just principles of interpretation. 
The effect of the Eucharist in regard to our bodies, as 
taught by Ireneus, is in complete accordance with what he 
teaches of a like double effect both bodily and spiritually in 
the case of baptism, as we have already noticed. ‘ Our bodies 
by the laver which is unto incorruption have received unity, 
but our souls by the Spirit’ (iii. 19). The unity there men- 
tioned corresponds with ‘the communication and unity of 
the flesh and spirit,’ as in the Latin of the passage we have 
been now discussing, and more exactly with ‘the communion 
and unity,’ and ‘ the raising up of flesh and spirit,’ as in the 
Greek. In the former of these there is a manifest reference in 
the writer’s mind to the words of St. Paul in 1 Cor. x. 16, 17, 
‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ? For we being many 
are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of that 
one bread.’ In connection with this it is to be noted that 
Ireneus says in v. 33 that our Lord Himself partook of the 
cup when giving it to His disciples. This is indeed implied 
in the words of our Lord, ‘I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you 
in the kingdom of my Father’ (Matt. xxvi. 29), which Irenzus 
insists on as proving that our Lord would again drink of the 
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fruit of the vine on earth with His disciples after the resur- 
rection, plainly indicating his belief that it was still the fruit 
of the vine after our Lord had consecrated the cup. This par- 
ticipation by our Lord is also distinctly expressed in reciting 
the words of institution in some of the Greek liturgies. And 
accordingly a fragment of the eucharistic bread after its con- 
secration is in the ancient liturgies to be broken off and put 
into the chalice, where it remains till after all have received, 
when it is to be consumed. In St. James’s Liturgy, when the 
priest puts this fragment into each chalice, he says, pepis dyla 
Xpistov, Kai adnGeias (Christ’s holy portion, 
full of grace and truth). It was known as the Margarita, or 
pearl, and was also called the Despoticon (Seo7rorixov), and by 
a corruption in the Coptic Liturgy of St. Basil, the Ishodicon 
or orovdixov. Renaudot (Liturg. Orient. i. 259) thinks this 
means the Lord’s body, understanding c@ua. We think it 
more probable that pépos was understood, i.e., ‘the Lord’s 
portion.’ However that may be, the participation of the 
eucharistic elements by our Lord, as understood by Ireneus, 
is not consistent with the notion that they were His own 
material flesh and blood. Viewed in connection with the words 
of St. Paul just quoted, they give to them a significance quite 
different from the Roman view of the Eucharist. The union 
of Christ and His disciples was declared by their being made 
one body as partakers of the same aliment, and so also we 
are one bread and one body, being all partakers of that one 
bread, Christ’s participation in which was subsequently sym- 
bolized by the custom we have noticed. We only add, before 
passing on, that the analogy we have noticed between the 
notion of our author respecting the effect of the baptismal 
laver as uniting our bodies unto incorruption with the nourish- 
ing our bodies unto incorruption by the participation of the 
Eucharist, seems to indicate a like symbolical character in 
the operation of both, as viewed by our author. 

We may now proceed to the next of the eucharistic state- 
ments and representations we have to consider. This is in the 
second chapter of the fifth book. The argument is against the 
doctrine of Marcion, who taught that the material world was 
from a malignant God, and that consequently the flesh was 
incapable of restoration or resurrection by the redemption 
which came to man from the other deity of Marcion’s creed, 
according to which Christ had not a real human body. To 
the refutation of this he applies our Lord’s institution of the 
Eucharist, founded on the effusion of the real, not imaginary, 
blood shed for ourredemption. ‘ Vain in every way are those 
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who contemn the entire dispensation of God, deny the salva- 
tion of the flesh, and despise its regeneration, saying that it is 
not capable of incorruptibility. But according to these notions 
it is plain that neither did the Lord redeem us with His blood, 
nor is the cup of the Eucharist the communication of His 
blood, nor the bread which we break the communication of 
His body. For blood is not except from veins and flesh and 
the remaining substance, as in man, (in) which the Word of 
God being really made, redeemed us by His blood. As His 
apostle also says, ‘In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the remission of sins.’ Plainly the blood here spoken 
of as from veins and flesh and the substance of man is the 
blood actually shed in our redemption. If that was not so 
shed, there could be no communication of it by the eucharis- 
tic cup, whatever be the way in which it is thus communicated. 
We apprehend that the eommunication of the mere fluid of 
blood from the veins by the eucharistic cup would not satisfy 
the Roman views on this subject. So far as this statement 
reaches, the communication of His blood is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the communication of the redemption accomplished 
by the actual shedding of the blood of Christ on the cross. 
Our author proceeds to say, ‘ And since we are His members, 
and are nourished by the creature, and He Himself supplies 
to us the creature, causing His sun to rise and giving rain as 
He willeth, the cup from the creature He confessed to be His 
own blood’ [{Scov aiwa, made more significant by the ‘Dublin 
reviewer,’ who renders this, ‘ His proper blood ;’ the pronoun 
expresses iévov, and proper has a double sense}, ‘ out of which’ 
[é€& ov, viz., the cup] ‘he moistens our blood, and the bread 
from the creature’ {d7ro, the reviewer supplies (taken) in both 
cases] ‘He strongly affirmed to be His own body, from which 
He maketh our bodies to grow.’ The relatives here refer to the 
cup and the eucharistic bread, as we shall see from the next 
sentence. We have already explained the force of the word 
confessed. Great stress is laid however on the word due6e- 
€a:mcaro (strongly affirmed), and it is illustrated by the use of 
a like word by Cyril of Jerusalem in the same connection. 
Cyril wrote some two centuries later, and his use of the word 
is quite irrelevant. lIreneus plainly uses it to express the 
reality of our Lord’s flesh and blood, by His affirming material 
substances to be His flesh and blood, in whatever sense He 
made them such. But even if he had no reason, as against 
the heretics, surely it could only be our Lord’s declaration 
that could assure us that there was a sacramental relation 
established between the sign and the thing signified. Cyril of 
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Jerusalem, moreover, was not unmindful of the Marcionite 
heresy, against which he wrote in an earlier part of his work 
than that in which he sets out his eucharistic doctrines. 
Ireneus proceeds as follows: ‘ Since therefore the mixed cup 
and the made bread receive the Word of God, and the 
Eucharist becomes the body of Christ, but from these’ [é« 
tovtwv, the eucharistic cup and bread, as noticed above] ‘ the 
substance of our flesh grows and acquires consistency (cuvic- 
tatat), how do they say that the flesh is not receptive of the 
gift of God, which is eternal life, that is nourished by the 
body and blood of the Lord, and is His member? As the 
blessed Paul says in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that ‘‘ we 
| are members of his body, of (€«) his flesh, and of his bones,” 
not saying these things about some spiritual and invisible 
man, for the spirit hath neither bones nor flesh, but about the 
economy of true man, that consists of flesh and nerves and 
bones, and which is nourished from the cup which is His 
blood, and is made to grow from the bread which is His body.’ 
Our readers will perceive that in whatever sense the eucha- 
ristic elements are the body and blood of Christ, it is qué natural 
food the nourishment of our bodies by them takes place. 
Feuardent’s note will show that he was troubled by this, as 
were others also. Fisher, apud Feuardent, doubts if Ireneus 
rightly expresses the apostle’s meaning. It is only by a little 
downright Protestantism in the way of explanation that the 
difficulty is evaded. Thus Grabe quotes from Nourry: ‘The 
glorious and invisible body of Christ cannot be really eaten by 
men, and be transmuted into their substance, like other meats. 
Since, however, in the Eucharist it is contained under the 
, species of bread and wine, as under a veil and covering, what- 
. ever happens to these is very often said to happen to the body 
— of Christ.’ ‘De Iren. Script. Diss.’ p. 698. This is like the 
Protestant Albertinus (‘De Euch.’ ii. 313): ‘Since the Eucha- | 
rist, which after a certain manner is the body and blood of 
Christ, as Augustine saith, consists of two things, the ele- 
ments of bread and wine and the virtue of the Spirit, which 
is the bond of the union of our flesh with the flesh of Christ, 
and by partaking of the Eucharist we receive that virtue 
according to the mind of Irenzus, it may fittingly be said 
that our bodies by the Eucharist are made flesh from the 
flesh of Christ.’ It is plain that this mode of explanation 
is as applicable to the words of institution themselves as to 
words of Irenzus in this passage. Perhaps a sense of this little 
difficulty disposed the Dublin reviewer to avail himself of the 
want of space in order to pass over this passage. We proceed 
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with the sequel: ‘And in what manner the wood of the vine 
having been bent («Oey depositum, Lat.) into the earth, in its 
own season fructified, and the grain of corn having fallen into 
the earth, and been dissolved, was raised manifold by the Spirit 
of God that holds all things together ; but then through the 
wisdom of God having come into the use of men, and receiving 
in addition (zpoodapCavoneva) the Word of God, they become 
the Eucharist, which is Christ’s bedy and blood; in like 
manner our bodies nourished from it, and laid in the earth 
and dissolved therein, shall rise up in their season, the Word 
of God granting them the resurrection to the glory of God 
and the Father, who really clothes the mortal with immor- 
tality, and grants beforehand (mpoyapifera) incorruption to 
the corruptible, because God’s power is perfected in weakness.’ 
The significance of the words ‘grants beforehand ’ lies in the 
pledge of immortality we have in the nourishing of our bodies 
by the eucharistic body of Christ, on which our author laid 
so much stress. The Word of God which the elements have 
superadded to them is perhaps here the personal Word, cor- 
responding to the Spirit which made the grain to rise up, as 
afterwards the same Word grants immortality. The same 
power which raises the one after its fashion will raise the 
other also. And the superadding of the Divine Word to the 
one, whereby, as the eucharistic body of Christ, our bodies 
are nourished, becomes an assurance to us of the other also. 
The Dublin reviewer derives his grand argument from this 
passage. The raising of our bodies, he says, is a work of 
stupendous power, and it would be sheer nonsense to compare 
it with making the bread a mere figure of Christ’s body. But 
if this forms part of the analogy at all, no one supposes that 
Irenzus regarded the elements as an empty figure, and surely 
sacramental grace is on all sides acknowledged to be an exer- 
tion of Divine power, as all grace is, the operation of which 
to a religious mind is as great a work of God as any other. 
He argues also that as the change from the seed, and the 
moisture derived from the ground into the fruit, and from 
these into bread and wine, are ‘all of them substantial 
changes, in other words, of substance into substance,’ so also 
there was intended by Ireneus such a change in the substance 
of the elements as corresponds with the language of the 
Council of Trent. Surely he uses the words ‘ change of sub- 
stance’ here in a double sense, and reasons illogically from 
one to the other. In the one case the change was not of sub- 
stance into substance, but of accretion, in the other the entire 
vanishing of one substance from existence by being transmuted 
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into another is intended. If anything is clear as regards the 
views of Ireneeus from what we have seen of them, it is that 
the elements retained their natural substance. 

The reviewer professes to have given every passage in 
which Ireneus treats of this sacrament. We do not perceive 
that he has noticed the brief but very significant words at the 
close of the work against the heretics, where he says that our 
Lord ‘ promised that He would have a new mixture of the cup 
in the kingdom with His disciples.’ This of course refers to 
our Lord’s words of not drinking ‘this fruit of the vine’ until 
He should drink it new in the kingdom of His Father; words 
which, to make them square with the Roman doctrine, must 
be interpreted by an inverted application of the Protestant 
mode of understanding the words. It is as easy to suppose a 
non-literal sense in the one case, where a strictly literal accepta- 
tion was not likely to be thought of by the Lord’s disciples, 
and would have been to them quite unintelligible, as to 
suppose that our Lord, having spoken in a manner sure to be 
misunderstood by His hearers, should then by departing from 
the purely literal manner of speaking, supposed to have been 
first adopted, have thus encouraged the misunderstanding in 
a way 80 likely to mislead. 

He has also omitted to notice a remarkable fragment pre- 
served by (icumenius, in which it is true Ireneus does not 
treat of the Eucharist himself, but mentions with approval 
the saying of another which is significant, and he shows his 
own opinion in his manner of telling the story, which is itself 
highly interesting. ‘Greeks having captured slaves of Chris- 
tian catechumens, used compulsion then, I suppose, to learn 
from them some secret of the Christians. These slaves, not 
having anything to tell which might please those who used 
this compulsion beyond that they used to hear from their 
masters that the Divine Communion was the body and blood 
of Christ, thinking themselves that this was really blood and 
flesh, they mentioned the same to their interrogators. They, 
supposing that this was actually perpetrated by the Christians, 
both published it to the other Greeks, and were compelling by 
torture the martyrs Sanctus and Blandina to make a confes- 
sion ; to whom Blandina, with clever wit, boldly answered, say- 
ing, ‘‘How could they endure such things who for the practice of 
mortification do not enjoy even the permitted meats?”’ The 
reader will notice the way in which the supposition of the 
slaves is represented to be a mistake. The cleverness of 
Blandina consisted in her evading an explanation which would 
have exposed to unbelievers the sacred mysteries which in the 
early Church were carefully guarded from the profane. 


) 
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The reviewer has also passed over one of the so-called 
Pfaffian fragments, on the ground that he doubts the authen- 
ticity of these extracts. They are certainly not free from 
suspicion, as they cannot now be traced in the library where 
Pfaff professed to have found them, or elsewhere. We do not 
suppose they were forgeries. There was as much temptation 
to make away with them as to forge them, and it would have 
been easier also. But there is no way of judging with what 
probability they are ascribed to Ireneus. We confess it does 
not seem to us at all like Ireneus to speak in the fragment 
that relates to the Eucharist of ‘ the second constitutions’ (Sev- 
tépais Siataéeos) of the apostles. He was so dead against the 
supposition of any such apostolic teaching in his work against 
the heretics, and so free from the recognition of apocryphal 
Christian writings, to something of which kind this title seems to 
belong, that we can with difficulty acknowledge it to be his. It 
seems to us to be an abstract of some of the early liturgies as- 
cribed to the apostles, of which Irenzus gives us no information. 
To whatever authorship it belongs, the passage is at any rate 
highly anti-Roman. It describes the oblation prior to the 
consecration in a manner which is indeed highly consistent 
with what we shall see to be Ireneus’s way of representing 
this, and proceeds to say: ‘ Having performed the oblation, 
we evoke the Holy Spirit, that He would render (or exhibit, 
atogyvn) this sacrifice, both the bread the body of Christ, 
and the wine the blood of Christ, that they who partake of 
these antitypes might obtain the remission of sins and the 
life everlasting.’ The word evoke instead of invoke we have 
noticed already in the Greek of Irenzus, in this particular 
connection; but the mention of the Holy Spirit is more like 
the Greek liturgies than Ireneus, who would probably have 
said God, or the Word of God. Type and antitype were cor- 
relative terms, applied interchangeably to either of the re- 
lated objects. 

We have now gone through all that our author says on this 
subject, and have not to our knowledge omitted a word re- 
specting it in any way significant. We shall not pretend to 
define positively what was his precise conception of the relation 
of the eucharistic elements to our Saviour’s body and blood. 
Perhaps it was not very distinct and definite to himself. It 
was certainly not the Roman view, and it was also consider- 
ably above the low level of a bare and empty sign or symbol. 
It seems to us that he regarded the Divine Word, the personal 
Aoyos, to be the nexus which united the elements to our Lord’s 
personal humanity, a kind of localizing therewith of the 
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Divine energy for their sacred use, whereby in their devout 
reception ‘ our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, 
and our souls washed through His most precious blood,’ to 
use words associated with the holiest thoughts of a large pro- 
portion of the Christian people in these countries. The hope 
of immortality was thus assured, by the significance as well 
as the grace of the sacrament, to our bodies no less than to 
our spirits. 

In dwelling so much on the foregoing part of our inquiry, 
we have lightened our task in regard to the oblation. Indeed, 
the Dublin reviewer almost admits that the evidence that 
Ireneus held the Roman view of the eucharistic sacrifice 
depends on the supposition that he held the Roman view of 
the conversion of the elements. He says it would be ‘ in- 
credible’ that he held any other view. 

In ascertaining the views of Ireneus respecting the Eucha- 
ristic Oblation, our first inquiry shall be by whom the obla- 
tion was made? And here it is to be noted that the only 
titles applied by Irenzus to the ministers of the Church, as 
such, are those of bishop, presbyter, and deacon. Never 
is the Greek ‘epeds, or its Latin equivalent, sacerdos, used 
of the ministers of the Church as such. Indeed, as far as 
his words supply information, we should not have learned 
from him that any minister at all as such took part in the 
eucharistic feast, except from his telling us in his letter to 
Victor that the privilege of performing the eucharistic rite 
was conceded to Polycarp when in Rome. Irenzus does speak 
of the sacerdotal order, but in the sense in which all Chris- 
tians are called a royal priesthood in the Seripture. In iv. 20 
he mentions that our Lord justified the disciples for plucking 
the ears of corn on the Sabbath by the example of David 
eating ‘ the shew-bread, which it was not lawful to eat, but for 
the priests alone, excusing His disciples by the words of the 
law, and signifying that it is lawful for priests to act freely. 
But David had been a qualified priest before God, though 
Saul persecuted him. For all righteous men have sacerdotal 
order’ [‘every righteous king hath,’ as this sentence has been 
quoted by Greek writers}. ‘ But all the apostles of the Lord, 
who inherit here neither lands nor houses, but continually 
serve the altar and God, are priests.’ Then, quoting the 
blessing of Levi in Deuteronomy, he adds, ‘ But who are they 
that have forsaken father and mother, and renounced all 
kindred, for the word of God and His testament (covenant), 
unless the Lord’s disciples?’ Quoting Deuteronomy again, 
where it is said that the Levites had no inheritance but 
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the Lord, who was their substance and inheritance, he pro- 
ceeds, ‘For this reason Paul saith also, ‘“‘ Not that I seek a 
gift, but I desire fruit.’”” The Lord said that the disciples were 
allowed when hungry to take food of the seeds, for the work- 
man is worthy of his food.’ If the Greek quotation of the 
sentence noted above is correct, it is plain that the mention 
of a righteous king is only because David was the king, and 
Trenzeus had probably in his mind the scriptural phrase of 

‘a royal priesthood.’ And though the apostles are particu- 
larly mentioned, as the occasion suggested, yet it is not as 
apostles, but as disciples, who had forsaken all to follow 
Christ, that they are spoken of. This will be evident from 
the reference to this passage which our authormakes in y. 34. 
He there applies to the earthly kingdom of the just the words 
of Jeremiah (xxxi. 10-15), which conclude with the promise, 
‘I will satiate the soul of my priests, and my people shall be 
satisfied with my goodness;’ and he adds, ‘But we have 


shown in the former book that all disciples of the Lord are 
Levites and priests, who both profaned the Sabbath in the 
temple, and are without fault. Hence such promises most 
clearly signify the feasting in the kingdom of the just on this 
creature which God promises that He will supply,’ this 
creature having regard to the Gnostic opinion that the creature 


was radically corrupt. The serving the altar and God above 
mentioned is purely spiritual; but we shall see that more 
clearly by and by. In accordance with all this, as regards 
the eucharistic offering, it is always in Ireneus the Church 
offers, or we offer, where we means plainly the Christian people 
in general. We may here refer to a peculiar expression in 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrneans (chap. viil.), which 
seems to have escaped notice in this connection. ‘ Let that 
be accounted a valid Eucharist which i is under the bishop, or 
one to whom he shall give permission.’ The expression is, t7rd 
Tov, not vd rod, which would mean, by the bishop. Not 
that the bishop or his substitute did not act officially, but 
that the celebration was regarded as the act of the entire body. 
We shall not support this by a famous passage in Tertullian 
(Exhort. ad Cast. 7), because that book was written after his 
lapse into the Montanist heresy, though he supposes the 
statement would be generally acknowledged as true. 

Having cleared from Ireneus the notion of a sacrificing 
priest, we may proceed to the oblation itself. Having spoken 
at length of the Levitical sacrifices and oblations, and their 
typical character, he passes on, in iv. 32, to say that, ‘ The 
Lord also giving counsel to His disciples to offer to God first- 
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fruits of His creatures, not as if He needed them, but that we 
might be neither unfruitful nor unthankful, took that [bread] 
which is bread of the creature, and gave thanks, saying, 
“This is my body.” And the cup likewise, which is of 
that creature that is like us, he acknowledged to be His 
blood, and taught the new oblation of the New Testament, 
which the Church, receiving from the apostles, in all the 
world, offers to God, to Him who supplies food to us, first- 
fruits of His gifts in the New Testament, respecting which, 
in the twelve prophets, Malachi thus foreshowed, ‘‘ I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord Almighty, and will not 
accept a sacrifice from your hands. For from the rising 
of the sun to his going down my name is glorified amongst 
the Gentiles, and in every place incense is offered to my 
name, and a pure sacrifice. For my name is great amongst 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord Almighty.”’ He then explains 
how the name of the Lord is the name of His Son which is 
glorified by us, and adds, ‘Since then the name of the Son 
belongs to the Father, proprium est Patris, and in God 
Almighty the Church offers through Jesus Christ, he saith 
well in both respects, ‘‘And in every place incense is offered 
to my name, and a pure sacrifice.” But the incense, John 
saith in the Apocalypse, is the prayers of saints.’ We 
shall not insist on the well-known fact that Malachi uses 
a word which does not denote a propitiatory sacrifice. Irenzus 
probably knew nothing of the Hebrew word Mincha. But 
his meaning will be clear enough. He goes on to say that 
the oblation of the Church which the Lord taught to be 
offered is counted a pure sacrifice by God. ‘It is not God 
that needs it, but he who offers is glorified if his gift is 
accepted. By a gift we show honour to a king. This our 
Lord would have us to do in all simplicity and innocence, 
saying, ‘‘ When thou bringest thy gift to the altar,” &c., 
as in Matt. v. 23,24. Hence we ought to offer first-fruits 
of God’s creatures, as Moses said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not appear 
empty before the Lord thy God.” It is not oblation in 
general that is rejected, for there were oblations there and 
oblations here, sacrifices in the people (of the Jews) and 
sacrifices in the Church ; but the species only is changed, as 
offered now not by servants but by free. Nothing is idle or 
without significance with God. The tithes of their possessions 
were consecrated, but those who have received liberty yield 
all that they have to the service of the Lord, giving these 
things cheerfully, not as of less value, because they have a 
better hope, but like the widow’s mite. From the beginning 
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God had respect to gifts. He received Abel’s because it was 
offered in simplicity and righteousness, but rejected Cain’s as 
not so offered.’ On this offering of Cain’s he dwells at length, 
and concludes from what he says, that ‘it is not sacrifices that 
sanctify a man, for God needs not sacrifice ; but the conscience 
of him who offers sanctifies the sacrifice when it is pure, 
and causes God to accept it as from a friend.—Since, there- 
fore, the Church offers with simplicity, its gift is counted 
a pure sacrifice before God. Thus St. Paul said to the Phi- 
lippians that what they sent him by Epaphroditus was “ an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing 
to God.” We should therefore, with pure sentiment and 
sincere faith and firm hope, in fervent love, offer to the 
Creator first-fruits of His own creatures. This the Jews can- 
not now do, for their hands are full of blood and they rejected 
the Lord; nor the heretics, for they do not believe them to be 
His creatures.’ Then follows the passage respecting the Eu- 
charist, which we have given at length and discussed above. 
He then adds, after describing the eucharistic rite, ‘ We offer 
to Him, not as needing, but giving thanks to His domination 
and sanctifying the creature. For as God doth not need the 
things which we give, so we need to offer something to God. 
As Solomon says, ‘‘ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to 
the Lord.” God, who needs nothing, takes as done to Himself 
our works of goodness, that He might reward us with His 
blessings, as in our Lord’s words: ‘‘ I was an hungered,” &c. 
For our own sakes He wishes it to be done that we might not 
be unfruitful. Thus the same Word gave commandment to 
the Jewish people to make oblations that they might learn to 
serve God. So for the same reason He wills us to offer a 
gift at the altar frequently, without intermission. There is, 
therefore, an altar in heaven, for thither our prayers and 
oblations are directed; and a temple, as John in the Apo- 
calypse saith, ‘Ard the temple of God was opened in heaven; 
and a tabernacle, for Behold, he saith, the tabernacle of God, 
in which he will dwell with men.”’ Now in all this there is 
not a word of any kind of propitiatory sacrifice ; the oblations 
for the Eucharist are gifts to God from us of His creatures, 
and are specifically the same as all freewill offerings of our 
substance for God’s service, tokens of our gratitude, and like 
in kind with gifts to the poor. They are sanctified by our own 
good conscience, and do not sanctify us, which surely could 
not be said of a propitiatory sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ received by us as a means of grace. 

The altar likewise, as with Clement of Alexandria, is in 
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heaven. And such was also, as far as Ireneus gives us to 
understand, the altar before mentioned, when he says that 
the apostles were priests, as serving the altar and God, hav- 
ing a priesthood in which all disciples of our Saviour’s par- 
ticipate, as He teaches. With this view the account in the 
Pfaffian extract strictly agrees. Our readers will, we trust, 
forgive the length to which we have extended our discus- 
sion, in consideration of the value and interest of so early 
a testimony to purer views of Christianity than unhappily 
came to prevail in later times. J. QUARRY. 


Art. III.—Dr. Johnson. 


(1.) Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including their Tour to the Hebrides. 
By the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. 
New edition. London. 1876. 

(2.) Samuel Johnson. By Leste Srernen. London. 1878. 

(3.) Dr. Johnson; his Friends and his Critics. By Grorcr 
Birxseck D.C.L. London. 1878. 

(4.) The Siw Chief Lives from Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
with Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Marruew Arnotp. London. 1878. 

(5.) Clarendon Press Series. Johnson. Select Works, Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by Atrrep Minnes, B.A. 
Lives of Dryden and Pope, and Rasselas, Oxford. 1879. 

(6.) Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson; founded 
chiefly upon Boswell. By A. Main. With Preface by G. 
H. Lewes. London. 1874. 

(7.) Dr. Johnson's Satires. London and the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. With Notes Historical and Biographical, and a 
Glossary. By I. P. Fiuemmne, M.A., B.C.L. New edition. 
London. 1876. 


Tue volumes placed at the head of this article afford a proof, 
if proof be needed, that the public interest in the great Cham 
of letters is by no means exhausted. They do more than 
this ; they show that an old and well-worn literary subject is 
not necessarily worn threadbare, but may be looked at in new 
lights and stimulate fresh inquiry. There are signs too in 
some of these works that the disparaging tone in which critics 
were accustomed to speak of Johnson as an author has given 
place to a more just and intelligent estimate of his powers. 
If Boswell’s judgment of the ‘Rambler’ and ‘Rasselas,’ of 
‘London’ and the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ is extravagantly 
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eulogistic, the criticism of Lord Macaulay and others is too dis- 
paraging. The truth lies in the mean; and perhaps we are 
better able to adjust the balance now than atan earlier period, 
when it was the fashion not only to depreciate Johnson’s 
literary work, but also the literature of his century. In 
this respect a notable change has taken place even within the 
last ten years. Rightly or wrongly, for evil or for good, the 
Queen Anne men have come once more to the front, and 
many of their works, as well as those of the Georgian era, 
have been not only edited for scholars, but published also as 
school classics. The result is the revival of authors who for 
a time were almost wholly neglected. We know more in the 
present day about Pope and Swift than Johnson knew ; and it 
may be even said that we know more of Johnson and some of 
his contemporaries than Macaulay knew. Our pleasure in 
literature and in men of letters is increased probably by the 
space that lies betwixt us and them. Time gives a dis- 
tinct flavour to their works and lives, and a sanction also 
to our enthusiasm. We see with eyes unprejudiced all that 
was great in them, we forget or condone what was little, and 
we are more willing to learn from men who may be said to 
belong to no party or sect, and whose wit and wisdom are 
the common property of all. Moreover it is especially plea- 
sant in these eager, anxious days, when no man who thinks 
at all can escape, or need wish to do so, from agitating 
questions and restless controversy, to retire for a little period 
into a green garden of delight which is at all times filled with 
bright flowers and grateful fruit, with joyous sunshine and 
soothing shade. Literature, which is the ‘thought of think- 
ing souls,’ carries us at a bound out of the fretfulness of life 
into that peaceful garden, and as a noble representative of 
English literature a century ago, the name of Johnson is 
assuredly one to conjure one. We are thankful, therefore, to 
the authors and editors whose books supply a fresh occasion 
or excuse for once more evoking the venerable shade. 

The late Mr. Lewes, in an introduction to Mr. Main’s abridg- 
ment of Boswell’s celebrated biography, observes that he regards 
it as a sort of test-book, and that according to a man’s judgment 
of that book he is apt to form a judgment of him. It may 

certainly be said without hesitation that the man who does 
not enjoy his Boswell has no strong delight in literature ; but 
when Mr. Lewes adds that ‘even the staunchest admirers of 
“* Boswell’s Life’’ must admit that it is three times as long as 
need be,’ we are struck with amazement, since Mr. Lewes’s 
judgment as a literary critic is almost always just and wise. 
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* Boswell’s Life’ too long! No, not even, we venture to 
pronounce, when, as in the serviceable edition published by 
Mr. Murray, it contains all the notes of the annotators ; and 
to our thinking it is as great a blunder to abridge Boswell as 
to abridge the ‘Faery Queene’ or ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ The 
genius of a poet like Spenser and of a novelist like Richardson 
needs ample space for its development, and he who has not the 
retired leisure necessary for gaining acquaintance with these 
authors had better let them alone. The charm of Boswell’s 
work is to be found in its variety of details, in the consummate 
art with which the lights and shadows of the portrait are pre- 
sented, and in the agreeable social footing on which the reader 
is placed, so that he becomes, as it were, a guest with Johnson 
at the ‘ Mitre’ or at Streatham, enjoys his humour at the club, 
and feels that he has gained a friend for life. No summary, 
however admirable—and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monograph is a 
masterpiece of incisive and appreciative criticism—can take 
the place of Boswell, who remains, in spite of all competitors, 
the first of biographers. That a man who could write so well 
should be the fool Lord Macaulay makes him is an extravagant 
paradox which scarcely needs confutation. Boswell, like Oliver 
Goldsmith—whose name it is difficult to mention without the 
addition of some tender epithet—did no doubt a number of 
very foolish things, but these foolish acts, for which Johnson 
often rated him soundly, did not prevent him from pro- 
ducing a biography which has no parallel in our literature. 
Macaulay’s love of effect has led him in the article on Johnson 
to sacrifice truth to glitter, and no distinguished man of letters 
ever did more harm to another equally distinguished than was 
done to Johnson by the ‘ Edinburgh Reviewer.’ Dr. Hill has 
proved conclusively that that famous essay is full of mis- 
statements, and its eminent one-sidedness has been felt by 
every competent critic. Let us not forget, however, that 
Macaulay has in some respects atoned for this injustice by a 
biography which almost merits the generous praise awarded 
it by Mr. Matthew Arnold. Writing of the life contributed to 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ he says— 

That Life is a work which shows Macaulay at his very best: a work 
written when his style was matured, and when his resources were in all 
their fulness. The subject, too, was one which he knew thoroughly, and 
for which he felt cordial sympathy ; indeed, by his mental habit, Macaulay 


himself belonged in many respects to the eighteenth century rather than 
to our own. 


Lord Macaulay’s brief memoir of Johnson is no doubt an 


admirable piece of writing, brilliant it need scarcely be said 
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in style, and full of picturesque details. Yet even this short 
narrative cannot be followed implicitly, for it contains a few 
not unimportant errors and some unreasonable statements. 
Mr. Hayward pointed out some of these errors several years ago 
in his account of Mrs. Piozzi’s life and writings, and Dr. Hill 
has recorded others. They prevent this fine piece of literary 
art from being a trustworthy guide. 

We know little of Johnson between the time when, after 
a short residence at Oxford, his penury forced him to leave 
the university, and the time when his labour had secured 
a competence and his reputation was established. He must 
have had a hard struggle for dear life. Think of Johnson 
as an usher, with his ungainly figure, his grotesque con- 
tortions, his mutterings and grimaces, and with the sensi- 
tiveness to ridicule common to men of genius! Goldsmith’s 
picture of the miseries of an under master, in an age when the 
scholastic profession was held in no honour, shows, with some 
exaggeration, the physical privations and the contumely en- 
dured by ushers in those days; but Johnson had to bear in 
addition the horrors of a melancholy temperament. He wasa 
hypochondriac, and he was in want ; he had no aptitude for 
teaching, and one can well believe that, like Swift, his high 
spirit chafed at subordination and dependence. When, in 
spite of poverty, he added to his cares by marriage, and set up 
as a schoolmaster at Lichfield, only three pupils came to the 
strange establishment, and it is interesting to remember that 
one of those pupils was David Garrick. At eight-and-twenty 
he came to London, and endeavoured to gain a living by his 
pen. Literature, no doubt, was as much Johnson’s vocation 
as it was the vocation of Pope, and in later days of Southey. 
He brought to it a mind of great strength and originality, a 
considerable amount of learning, extensive but unsystematic 
reading, a splendid memory, which never deserted him, and a 
critical faculty which, though narrow in range, was always 
powerful and fearless, if not always trustworthy. He brought 
also a love of men as well as of books, and that practical 
sagacity which so often fails the scholar in his intercourse 
with the world. These intellectual accomplishments, although 
combined with high moral rectitude and a manly doggedness 
of purpose, were for a long time but ill appreciated by the 
public. Literature in our day is perhaps as remunerative to 
its generals and captains as any other profession, but the rank 
and file of journalists and authors, if poorly paid now, may be 
accounted wealthy when compared with professional writers a 
century ago. In these days the merest literary hack can afford 
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to ‘live cleanly,’ and a man with a tenth part of Johnson’s 
capacity and knowledge would be assured of a fair income, 
but Johnson for many years could barely gain a subsistence. 
‘Sixpences,’ he once said, ‘ were scarce with him in those 
days,’ and he records how he used to dine at an ordinary for 
eightpence. It would seem that he had not always the means 
even for this frugal meal, and it is possible that, like the artist- 
friend of his, whose career is described in the ‘ Art of Living in 
London,’ he was only able to go abroad and pay visits on clean- 
shirt-day. Sometimes he was dinnerless, sometimes homeless, 
and sometimes, like Fielding and other men of letters of the 
period, was incarcerated in sponging-houses. It must be 
remembered, too, that the difficulties arising from the res 
angusta domi were not overcome after a brief struggle with 
fortune, but continued in greater or less severity through alarge 
portion of his life. When at the age of fifty he sent his mother 
twelve pounds, half that sum was borrowed from a printer, 
and when the old lady died at the ripe age of ninety, 
Johnson wrote ‘Rasselas’ in the evenings of one week in 
order to defray the expense of her funeral and some little 
debts which she had left. Johnson’s impecuniosity must 
be borne in mind, if we would form a just idea of his 
character. A man who had struggled so long with fortune, 
and had associated with such Bohemians as Boyse and 
Savage, was not likely to escape from the conflict without 
sears, and his roughness and occasional want of consider- 
ation for the smaller courtesies and troubles of life may be 
traced to this cause. He had no sympathy with tears wept 
over lapdogs ; he was shrewd enough to see that the fretful 
and jealous cares, which take the charm from existence, are 
best relieved by conscientious labour ; but he had a heart open 
as day to the demands of friendship, and real sorrow had no 
truer or more sympathising friend. ‘ Getting money,’ he 
once said, ‘is not all a man’s business: to cultivate kindness 
is a valuable part of the business of life.’ Extreme want and 
the severe tax upon the energies involved in escaping from 
poverty to competence, are apt to make a man close in his 
pecuniary dealings. The discipline he had undergone produced 
a contrary effect upon Johnson. ‘ He loved the poor,’ said 
Mrs. Piozzi, ‘as I never yet saw any one else do;’ to them 
he gave a considerable part of his income, and, not conten‘ 
with almsgiving, he followed literally the gospel precept by 
assembling within his house the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind. Macaulay, by the way, observes that the chief recom- 
mendations of Mrs. Williams, whom he had placed at the 
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head of his establishment, were her blindness and her poverty ; 
but it may be remembered that Hannah More speaks highly 
of that lady’s conversation, that Boswell credits her with 
more than ordinary talents and literature, and that she is 
termed by Hawkins a woman of an enlightened understanding. 
Johnson’s partiality for Levett, who in early life was a waiter 
at a coffee-house in Paris, and afterwards gained some smatter- 
ing of physic, is more remarkable, for neither in manners nor 
in conversation had this grotesque-looking man anything to 
boast of. But he had known Levett in the days of his 
own poverty, he appreciated his integrity, and when, after a 
residence of twenty years under his friend’s roof, the poor man 
died, Johnson honoured his memory with the noblest kind of 
monument. It is possible, such is the mutability of literature, 
that the fine verses on Levett are unknown to some of our 
readers, and we may be therefore permitted to transcribe a 


few stanzas. 


Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levett tothe grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


* * 


In misery’s darkest caverns known 
His ready help was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless anguish poured his groan 
And lonely want retired to die. 


No summons mocked by chill delay, 
No petty gains disdained by pride: 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 


His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed. 


Johnson’s self-denial and generosity, it will be seen, were not 
fitful qualities. He did not, like some men, relieve misery in 
order to escape from the sight of suffering, but he put his 
heart into his charity, and made it the business of his life to 
live for others. We may add that he would have disgusted 
Archbishop Whately, for he gave lavishly to beggars, and the 
wise benevolence of our day may, perhaps, object to his habit 
of putting pennies into the hands of vagrant children, whom he 
found at night sleeping upon doorsteps, in order that they 
might buy themselves a breakfast in the morning. Very per- 
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verse, no doubt, thus to encourage street Arabs; but how one 
loves the man for his perversity ! 

Johnson published his ‘ London’ at the age of twenty-nine, 
and this masterly poem was appreciated as it deserved to be. 
Yet it failed to secure to the author a position in literature. 
At thirty-five Pope had attained pre-eminence among the wits 
of the age, and also a comfortable income; Johnson at the 
same period was in embarrassed circumstances, and for long 
afterwards lived the life of a hack writer. It was the custom 
in those days to publish books with dedications, and Johnson 
used his pen frequently for this purpose. ‘ Though the lofti- 
ness of his mind,’ said Boswell, ‘ prevented him from ever 
dedicating in his own person, he wrote a very great number 
of dedications for others;’ and even when at the height ot 
his celebrity he did not refuse this or similar drudgery. At 
fifty-eight he supplied that ‘ingenious gentleman, Mr. Adams,’ 
with a dedication to the king of his ‘ Treatises on the Globes,’ 
and at sixty-six wrote a preface to Baretti’s ‘Easy Lessons 
in Italian.’ ‘I have dedicated,’ he said on one occasion, ‘ to 
the royal family all round.’ At that time reporters were not 
admitted to the debates in Parliament, and for many years 
Johnson, having a little groundwork of fact, invented the sup- 
posed debates, taking care, as he said, that the Whig dogs 
should come off worse. On finding, however, that these 
debates were regarded as genuine, he ceased to write them. 
Literature, as Lord Macaulay has pointed out, was in a transi- 
tion state in Johnson’s time. The age of patrons was over, 
but men of letters were not as yet able to rely with confidence 
on the public, and Johnson took his pay from authors or book- 
sellers for this humble kind of work with no sense of degrada- 
tion. Nor, indeed, was he degraded by so doing. A room, as 
George Herbert says, may be so swept as to make the action 
fine, and there was in Johnson a conscientiousness—strangely 
warped, no doubt, by prejudice—which gave dignity to his 
most trivial labour. No man could have held literature in 
higher honour, and few Englishmen have done more to make 
it worthy of esteem. He thought that a nation derived its 
highest reputation from the splendour and dignity of its 
writers, and he wrote with the sense that it lay with him to 
add something to that dignity and splendour. It is this sense 
that gives a character and human intensity to statements 
which in most hands would have no value beyond the in- 
telligence they convey. Thus the Preface to his Dictionary 
and the famous Letter to Lord Chesterfield bring Johnson, as 
it were, into close contact with his readers, and compel them, 
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from the touch of nature that makes the world kin, to sympa- 
thize with him as a man, instead of simply regarding him as 
an author. Some prominent critics of our own day would 
have met with a robust opponent in Johnson. One can 
imagine the contempt with which he would have listened to 
the cant of writers who affirm that there is no connection 
between morality and art, that culture is a law unto itself, 
and that, as one of them declares, an artist who, like Winckel- 
mann, joins the Romish Church, not from conviction, but 
simply for his profit as an artist, ‘is more than absolved at 
the bar of the highest criticism.’ Art is but one form of 
human development, and not necessarily the noblest form. 
A man is greater than his art, and special culture is worse 
than folly when pursued at the cost of all that makes life 
dignified and worthy. On the other hand, the artist’s work, 
although not exempted from the laws of morality, is not to be 
solely judged by them. There is another stand-point from 
which it may be viewed, for art, too, has its laws; but 
Johnson, in his eagerness to discover a moral, seems to have 
forgotten this. He moralizes on every subject he touches, 
and preaches a sermon when criticizing a song, or even when 
he is trying, in a lumbering fashion, to be sportive and 
amusing. 
Johuson’s place among the poets, like his place among 
critics, was raised too high in his own day and has been 
unduly depressed in ours. Argument and moral reflections 
are not wholly unfitted for poetry, and may be uttered, as 
Dryden and Pope have proved, in the impassioned language 
which is the special heritage of the poet. Many a passage in 
the works of these consummate masters of verse will make 
the reader’s blood bound and his eye kindle, and the man 
must be unimpressionable indeed who can read without 
emotion the concluding lines in Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ lines once so familiar, and now, it is to be feared, 
well-nigh forgotten. 
Where then, shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Must duli suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man in ignorance sedate 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain : 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice; 
Safe in His power whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 
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Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er He gives, He gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 


Both Coleridge and Wordsworth have found fault, and not 
unjustly, with passages in Johnson’s verse, but they have 
failed to point out how much there is in it sinewy and grand 
in style — virtues in which the great poets who thus 
criticize Johnson are themselves sometimes eminently defi- 
cient. We do not care, however, to dwell upon Johnson’s 
poetry, for it is not as a poet that he lives in the memory of his 
countrymen; neither, it may be urged, is his position chiefly due 
to merits as a prose author, yet in this respect his work is of 
no slight significance to the student of literature, since it re- 
presents some features of the age as well as of the man. He 
considered his ‘ Allegory of Theodore the Hermit’ one of the 
finest things he had written. To our thinking it is insuffer- 
ably dull. The pompous solemnity of the opening passage is 
not fitted to attract a modern reader— 


Son of Perseverance, whoever thou art, whose curiosity has led thee 
hither, read and be wise. He that now calls upon thee is Theodore the 
Hermit, of Teneriffe, who in the fifty-seventh year of his retreat left this 
instruction to mankind lest his solitary hours should be spent in vain. I 
was once what thou art now, a groveller on the earth and a gazer at the 
sky; I trafficked and heaped wealth together; I loved and was favoured ; 
I wore the robe of honour and heard the music of adulation; I was ambi- 
tious and rose to greatness; I was unhappy and retired. 


Theodore surveys in a vision the Mountain of Existence. He 
sees Education, a nymph severe in her aspect and imperious in 
her demands, leading a multitude up the mountain, and call- 
ing out to one or another at every step that a habit was 
ensnaring them, a call which some heeded and some dis- 
regarded. After ascending the mountain for some distance 
Education resigns her charge to Reason, a bright power with 
piercing and awful eyes, who counsels them at their first 
entrance upon her province to enlist themselves among the 
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votaries of Religion, ‘and informed them that if they trusted 
her alone, they would find the same fate with her other ad- 
mirers whom she had not been able to secure against Appe- 
tites and Passions, and who, having been seized by Habits in 
the regions of Desire, had been dragged away to the caverns 
of Despair.’ Reason adds a number of wise counsels which, 
lest our readers should yawn, we forbear to quote. Of course 
they were not always attended to, and of course many of 
Reason’s votaries went astray, but Theodore surveyed the 
scene with more interest than we can do, and Johnson in the 
character of a hermit is not an attractive figure. There are 
but two immortal allegories in the language, and they were 
written by men gifted with a splendour of imagination denied 
to the author of ‘The Vision of Theodore.’ Johnson’s alle- 
gories and fairy tales are forgotten, and deserve to be so; his. 
political tracts are more remarkable for prejudice than discern- 
ment; but his ‘Journey to the Hebrides’ abounds with cha- 
racteristic touches, and will always repay perusal. The 
‘Rambler,’ sober and serious though it be—and its heavy 
attempts at humour only add to its solemnity—must have. 
possessed some charm for an age which we are accustomed 
to think of as less thoughtful than our own. It contains, no 
doubt, a considerable amount of solid pudding, and the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the writer give a certain dignity to what 
in feebler hands might be accounted commonplace. No less 
than ten editions, Boswell informs us, were published in 
London during the author’s lifetime, besides those which ap- 
peared in Ireland and Scotland, and it is evident that John- 
son’s literary reputation was considerably raised by these essays. 
We read them now less for their own sake than for the sake 
of the writer; and as we read we wonder at the admiration 
expressed for them not only by men like Richardson, Young, 
and the mad poet Smart, but by Bennet Langton, then a. 
scholarly youth of seventeen, who came up to London to gain 
if possible an introduction to the author. Posterity may be 
grateful to the ‘Rambler,’ since it gave Langton to Johnson, 
who proved through many years one of his best friends, and 
watched by him in his last illness. 'e teneam moriens defi- 
ciente manu, were the affectionate words of the dying man. 
In the last year of his life he was one evening in fine spirits 
at the Essex Head Club, and called out with a sudden air of 
exultation, ‘O gentlemen, I must tell you a very great thing. 
The Empress of Russia has ordered the ‘‘ Rambler” to be 
translated into the Russian language; so I shall be read on 
the banks of the Wolga. Horace boasts that his fame would 
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extend as far as the banks of the Rhone: now the Wolga is 
farther from me than the Rhone was from Horace.’ 
BosweEtu. ‘You must certainly be pleased with this, sir.’ 
Jounson. ‘I am pleased, sir, to be sure. A man is pleased 
to - he has succeeded in that which he has endeavoured 
to do.’ 

‘Rasselas,’ that once popular gift-book, no longer holds a 
place in every young lady’s library. Sir John Hawkins de- 
clares with characteristic absurdity that this tale is ‘ written 
in a style refined to a degree of immaculate purity.’ Boswell, 
less foolish, but equally eulogistic, considers that if Johnson 
had written nothing else it would have made his name immor- 
tal in the world of literature. It was a great success at the 
time, and was translated into Italian, French, German, and 
Dutch. The points of resemblance ‘ Rasselas’ bears to the 
‘Candide’ of Voltaire, which appeared about the same period, 
have struck all critics; but there is no reason to believe that 
Johnson knew anything of the plan of that volume, and it is 
almost certain he could not have seen it. ‘ Why, sir,’ said 
Johnson one day to Erskine, ‘if you were to read Richardson 
for the story, your impatience would be so much fretted that 
you would hang yourself. But you must read him for the 
sentiment, and consider the story as only giving occasion to 
the sentiment.’ This is not true of Richardson, whose 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ despite its vast length, is one of the most 
enthralling tales in the language, but it may be fairly applied to 
‘Rasselas.’ Read that book for the sentiment, remembering 
whose sentiment it is, and you will be repaid for the perusal. 

‘The Lives of the Poets” is Johnson’s most complete and 
perfect work. Written in old age, it exhibits the vivacity and 
enthusiasm of early manhood, the strength of thought and 
perspicacity of expression which are the fruits of intellectual 
maturity. Power is evident throughout, misdirected some- 
times, sometimes even obstinately perverse, but always carry- 
ing the reader along with the force of a resistless stream. 
Here, as elsewhere in Johnson’s writings, the influence of the 
man is felt more strongly than the decisions of the critic. We 
are brought into union with an original and powerful mind, 
and are, as it were, vitalized by the contact. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s estimate of this valuable work, or rather of the ‘ Six 
Chief Lives ’ he has republished, is so wise and just, that we 
gladly transcribe a passage, premising that the poets alluded 
to are Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray. 

Their lives cover a space of more than a century and a half, from 1608, 
the year of Milton’s birth, down to 1771, the date of the death of Gray. 
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Through this space of more than a century and a half the six lives con- 
duct us. We follow the course of what Warburton well calls ‘ the most 
agreeable subject in the world, which is literary history,’ and follow it in 
the lives of men of letters of the first class. And the writer of their lives 
is himself, too, a man of letters of the first class. Malone calls Johnson 
‘the brightest ornament of the eighteenth century.’ He is justly to be called 
at any rate, a man of letters of the first class, and the greatest power in 
English letters during the eighteenth century. And in his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets, in this mature and most characteristic work, not finished until 
1781, and ‘which I wrote,’ as he himself tells us, ‘in my usual way, 
dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work and working with vigour and 
haste,’ we have Johnson mellowed by years, Johnson in his ripeness and 
plenitude, treating the subject which he loved best and knew best. Much 
of it he could treat with the knowledge and sure tact of a contemporary ; 
even from Milton and Dryden he was scarcely further separated than our 
generation from Burns and Scott. Having all these recommendations, his 
‘Lives of the Poets’ do indeed truly stand for what Boswell calls them, 
‘the work which of all Dr. Johnson’s writings will perhaps be read most 
generally, and with most pleasure.’ And in the lives of the six chief 
personages ofthe work, the lives of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, 
and Gray, we have its very kernel and quintessence. . . . I know of no 
such first-rate piece of literature, for supplying in this way the wants of the 
literary student, existing at all in any other language; or existing in 
our own language for any period, except the period which Johnson’s 
six lives cover. A student cannot read them without gaining from 
them, consciously or unconsciously, an insight into the history of English 
literature and life. 


This is perfectly true, but when Mr. Arnold advocates the pub- 
lication of Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ or of some of the best of those 
lives, for the use of young people, without note or comment to 
aid them in the study, we think his argument is open to ques- 
tion. The ‘trifling details’ to which Mr. Arnold objects are 
no doubt an evil to be shunned. The commentators are too 
often skilled in making literature distasteful, and the editors 
of school classies, and even of some of the simplest works in 
English literature, frequently burden their pages with unne- 
cessary notes. We don’t want the dictum of a scholiast on a 
poet’s flashes of inspiration; we don’t want the poet’s expres- 
sive use of words explained according to what Sir Philip Sidney 
quaintly called dictionary method. At the same time, sign- 
posts are needed to guide a youthful student through the 
labyrinths and quagmires of our literature, and they seem 
especially needed in the study of Johnson’s ‘Lives.’ For 
despite his acute observation, his extensive knowledge, and 
his great critical sagacity, Johnson often failed altogether 
in estimating a poet’s most poetical work. He had no ear for 
exquisite music, no soul for the verse which the singer pours 
forth with subtlest perception of harmony, and yet, as if with 
unpremeditated art. Johnson’s amazing blunders in poetical 
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criticism are familiar to all critics; but the young reader is 
apt to accept the judgments of such a man without question, 
and should at least be made to understand in what respects 
these judgments are narrow and one-sided. 

‘Do not let us,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘hastily despise Johnson 
and his century for their defective poetry and criticism of 
poetry.’ We despise neither the critic nor the century; on 
the contrary, we hold that there is much in both which the 
modern versifier and the modern critic might apply with in- 
finite advantage; but as a writer upon matters poetical John- 
son is & warning as well as an authority, and we maintain that 
the steps of the youthful student would be made more easy 
and secure by pointing out the errors of his guide. Of John- 
son’s Lives there is, probably, little new to be said in the way 
of criticism. They contain a great deal that might well have 
been spared, for half the men selected by the booksellers for 
this scarcely enviable immortality have no title to the sacred 
name of poet. It seems strange that Johnson, at the age of 
sixty-eight, and with a reputation second to none in England, 
should have consented to write the biographies of any verse- 
makers the booksellers might choose to select. 


I was somewhat disappointed (says Boswell) in finding that the edition 
of the English Poets, for which he was to write prefaces and lives, 
was not an undertaking directed by him, but that he was to furnish a 
preface and life to any poet the booksellers pleased. I asked him if he 
would do this to any dunce’s works if they should ask him? Jonnsow: 
‘ Yes, sir, and say he wasa dunce!’ My friend seemed now not much to 
relish talking of this edition. 


Johnson's passive submission to the booksellers forms a 
curious contrast to the dogmatism and intolerance of oppo- 
sition he so often exhibited in company. He must have known 
well that he incurred the risk of damaging his reputation by 
following the ignorant guidance of his paymasters, and yet he 
submitted to their demands apparently without a protest. It 
is well, perhaps, that Johnson commenced the Lives with 
Cowley, since his knowledge of the Elizabethan poets was far 
from accurate or extensive. He confessed that he had never 
read a play of Beaumont and Fletcher; there are no inti- 
mations that he cared for or was at all familiar with the poet’s 
poet Spenser ; and the exquisite minor poets of that wonder- 
ful age seem to have been disregarded by him. The critic 
who could sneer at Lycidas was not likely to appreciate the 
dainty loveliness and etherial melody of the Elizabethan 
lyrics ; and it is probable that had Johnson lived in our day 
he would have laughed at Keats and written contemptuously 
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of Wordsworth. Within his own range, however, Johnson’s 
criticism is admirable, and there is nothing more masterly in 
our critical literature than his treatment of Dryden and of 
Pope. The details of the lives of these poets require to be 
supplemented by the larger knowledge recently acquired, but 
Johnson’s comments on their poems retain all their salt and 
freshness. The parallel between Dryden and Pope is de- 
serving of high praise, but we dissent from the author’s 
judgment that both these poets excelled in prose. Writers, in- 
deed, who possess, as poets must, a supreme mastery over lan- 
guage, are not likely often to fail in prose composition. Some 
of the finest prose we possess comes from the hands of poets 
and from writers blest with what Bishop Butler calls that 
‘forward delusive faculty,’ imagination. Milton’s majestic 
prose, though lacking in purity and injured by his partiality 
for Latin models, is always alive with the fire of genius, and 
is sometimes as melodious as his verse. Cowper, a genuine 
poet when he put on his singing robes, which sometimes un- 
fortunately he forgot to wear, is perhaps the most graceful 
letter-writer in the language, and in more recent times the 
poets Southey, Landor, Shelley, and Coleridge rank with 
the most accomplished writers of prose. The rule, indeed, 
will not always hold good, for both Thomson and Burns were 
masters only of verse; but in general the poet’s art is of in- 
finite service to the writer who essays also to utter his thoughts 
in prose. In the case of Dryden, his facility in versification 
and ‘long resounding march’ gave him freedom and per- 
Spicacity in his essays and criticisms. He knew what he 
wanted to say, and said it simply and forcibly; Pope, on the 
other hand, is always straining after effect, and the fine 
passages in his letters lack the charm of spontaneity. He 
declared he could not write agreeable letters, and though he 
did not mean what he said, we think that for once he spoke 
the truth. In the character of Pope, as delineated by John- 
son, there are traits which the biographer must have regarded 
with the utmost aversion. At first sight it might seem that 
no two men of letters could afford a stronger contrast than 
the sturdy lexicographer of Bolt Court and the delicate cripple 
of Twickenham. Yet there are points of resemblance between 
them which it may be worth while to notice. Pope and 
Johnson were the two chief representatives of English litera- 
ture in the eighteenth century, and the supremacy of the poet 
was as incontestible in 1785 as Dr. Johnson’s was in 1765. 
Both, though in different ways, were literary gladiators— 
men of war from their youth, who loved fighting for fighting’s 
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sake; both rose from an humble origin to a high social 
position by dint of genius and hard labour ; both wereregarded 
as dictators, and both, not altogether without reason, formed 
a butt for the lampooners of Grub Street ; both were intimate 
associates of the first men of the day-——-Swift and Gay, Arbuth- 
nott and Atterbury, Bolingbroke and Peterborough were proud 
to call Pope friend; and Johnson, as we all know, was 
reverenced as well as loved by Burke and Goldsmith, by Rey- 
nolds and Garrick. In breadth of intellect Swift was superior 
to Pope, and Burke to Johnson, yet the reputation of these 
great men never interfered with the literary pre-eminence of 
their friends. Both Pope and Johnson were ardent lovers of 
knowledge, and followed it under difficulties which would 
have crushed less heroic spirits; both suffered throughout life 
from painful bodily maladies, and the works of the poet and 
the moralist produced swarms of imitators, who, on catching 
Pope’s knack of rhyming and Johnson’s high-sounding periods, 
forgot that they lacked the wit of the one and the masterful 
sagacity of the other. We may remember, too, while noting 
a few traits which link two men who, in some respects, were 
wide as the poles asunder, the interesting fact that they were 
brought together by literary fellowship. At the age of nine- 
teen Johnson translated Pope’s ‘ Messiah’ so admirably into 
Latin verse that the poet is said to have exclaimed: ‘ The 
writer of this poem will leave it a question for posterity 
whether his or mine be the original.’ And when Johnson 
published his ‘ London’ anonymously—on the very morning, 
by the way, on which appeared the first part of the ‘ Epilogue 
to the Satires’—Pope eagerly inquired the name of the author, 
and subsequently recommended him to Earl Gower, who 
asked a friend to beg Swift to obtain a degree for Johnson 
from the University of Dublin, in order to qualify him for the 
mastership of a charity school, worth £60 a year, which, he 
added, would make him happy for life. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
points out that this circuitous application is curious as bring- 
ing into connection three of the most eminent men of letters 
of the day. 

In hag biography of Pope, Johnson may be said to have 
written the life of a contemporary; in that of Savage, he 

wrote the life of a man with whom for a long period he was 
on terms of close intimacy. This, beyond question, is one 
of his best works, and deserves the splendid eulogy of Lord 
Macaulay, who remarks that no finer specimen of literary 
biography exists in any language, living or dead. Johnson 
thought the life of Cowley one of the ablest of the series; and 
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it is indeed so good that we cannot but wish Mr. Arnold had 
been a little less restricted in his plan, and included both these 
biographies in his selection. Gray’s life, on the contrary, we 
could readily have dispensed with. It is unworthy of John- 
son, who was probably influenced in his criticism by personal 
antipathy. ‘Gray,’ he said, ‘was a dull man, dull in com- 
pany, dull in his closet, dull everywhere. He was dull in a 
new way, and that made people think him great. He was a 
mechanical poet.’ His odes he called forced and poor plants 
raised in a hotbed, and even went so far as to say that Aken- 
side was a better poet. Gray, a timid, sensitive man, more 
fitted for the study than for the club, had no inclination to 
sit at Johnson’s feet, and had little esteem for his critical 
judgments. Like Charles Fox, he is said to have disliked 
Johnson and declined his acquaintance. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at any length the merits and 
demerits of Johnson’s style. He himself allows that he used 
too big words, and the pompous movement of his periods has 
been turned to good account by the caricaturist. No doubt 
Johnson’s written style is often heavy without being forcible ; 
but at its best it is highly effective, witness the preface to 
his edition of Shakespeare, the ‘Journey to the Hebrides,’ 
and the review of Jenyns’s ‘Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil.’ When excited by a noble indignation no 
man ever wrote more tersely or with greater force. We still 
read with a glow of enthusiasm the letter to Chesterfield, 
and admire the courage which dictated the laconic epistle 
to Macpherson. Like Macaulay, he is a great mannerist. If 
Johnson sometimes conceals weak thoughts under a heap of 
long words, Macaulay wearies us by useless repetitions, 
worries us by startling paradoxes, disturbs our sense of 
justice and moderation by palpable exaggeration. Both 
may be accounted great.writers with great faults, and both 
have had the misfortune to produce a vast crowd of followers, 
who have been chiefly successful in copying their defects. It 
is perhaps too much the fashion to speak contemptuously of 
Johnson as a thinker. No doubt he sometimes uttered plati- 
tudes, and it may be readily allowed that we do not find in 
his writings those subtle and germinating thoughts which 
mould the life of a newera. His mind is not creative, but 
it is eminently practical and sagacious, and full of that 
wisdom which in no bad sense of the term may be called 
worldly. His range was narrow, his prejudices strong, his 
hatreds (he dearly loved a good hater) altogether unreason- 
able. For these and similar defects allowance must be made 
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when we read Johnson’s books or listen to his talk, and it 
can be made more readily now than in his lifetime. No 
great man, it may be granted, ever gave utterance to more 
bigoted sentiments. He declared that all foreigners were 
fools, and called King William one of the most worthless 
scoundrels that ever lived. We, however, who know Johnson 
better than some of the contemporaries who heard his violent 
and inconsiderate statements, know, for he himself has told 
us, that he often spoke unguardedly and from sudden impulse. 
‘I say,’ writes Macaulay, ‘a thousand wild and inaccurate 
things, and employ exaggerated expressions about persons or 
events.’ In making this confession, Macaulay alluded to his 
letters. Johnson, in referring to his laxity of talk, has made 
a similar acknowledgment. ‘I sometimes say more than I 
mean in jest, and people are apt to believe me serious.’ The 
Doctor, let it be remembered, was a humourist, and delighted 
in strong language. It was easier to say that a man who 
did not agree with him in politics or creed was an unmiti- 
gated rascal than to discuss the disagreement, and so John- 
son said it. The words might be harsh, but they implied no 
great bitterness ; and even when his prejudice was suddenly 
roused, it was often as quickly quelled. 


Early in life (said Hannah More) I was much captivated by the piety 
of the Jansenists, and one day spoke of them with enthusiastic admiration 
to Dr. Johnson. This called forth all his terrors. For the first and only 
time he broke out upon me in a voice of thunder: ‘ Madam, let me hear 
no more of this ; don’t quote your popish authorities to me; I want none 
of your popery!’ I was overwhelmed by the shock, and he sawit. His 
countenance instantly changed, his lip quivered, and his eyes filled with 
tears; he took my hand, and, in a tone of the gentlest emotion, he said, 
‘Child (his usual address to me), never mind what I have said; follow 
true piety wherever you can find it.’ 


Many instances might readily be cited to prove that Johnson, 
if suddenly stirred to wrath, was easily pacified, and that 
when ke was conscious of having said harsh things, he was 
not too proud to apologize. He did not understand how it 
could harm any man to be contradicted, but he could be infi- 


nitely gentle when he saw that the wound he had inflicted 
had sunk too deep. 


I shall never.forget (said Miss Reynolds) with what regret he spoke of 
the rude reply he made to Dr. Barnard on his saying that men never im- 
prove after the age of forty-five. ‘ That’s not true, sir,’ said Johnson. ‘You, 
who perhaps are forty-eight, may still improve, if you will try. I wish 
you would see about it ; and I am afraid,’ he added, ‘there is great room 
for it.’ And this was said in rather a large party of ladies and gentlemen 


at dinner. Soon after the ladies withdrew from the table Dr. Johnson 
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followed them, and, sitting down by the lady of the house, he said, ‘ I am 
very sorry for having spoken so rudely to the dean.’ ‘You very well may 
be, sir.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘it was highly improper to speak in that style to 
a minister of the gospel; andI am the more hurt on reflecting with what 
mild dignity he received it.’ When the dean came up into the drawing- 
room, Dr. Johnson immediately rose from his seat and made him sit on 
the sofa by him, and with such a beseeching look for pardon and such 
fond gestures—literally smoothing down his arms and his knees—tokens 
of penitence which were so graciously received by the dean as to make 
Johnson very happy, and not a little added to the esteem and respect he 
had previously entertained for his character. 


This anecdote corroborates Johnson’s statement to Fanny 
Burney —that he was always sorry when he made bitter 
speeches. Who does not remember how, after treating Gold- 
smith rudely, he openly begged his pardon, and how Gold- 
smith answered gently, ‘It must be much from you, sir, that 
I take ill;’ and how, after startling a foolish young man who 
asked him in the Streatham drawing-room if he would advise 
him to marry, by answering in an angry tone, ‘I would advise 
no man to marry, sir, who is not likely to propagate under- 
standing,’ he insensibly led the conversation to the subject of 
marriage, and spoke so pleasantly ‘that no one ever re- 
collected the offence except to rejoice in its consequences.’ So 
true was the happy saying of Goldsmith, that Johnson had 
nothing of the bear but his skin. 

In those days, and yet later, as everybody knows who is 
conversant with the periodical literature in favour at the be- 
ginning of this century, literary courtesy was far from a com- 
mon virtue. Johnson, however, unlike Pope, never attacked 
his assailants in print. His harsh words were always said 
offhand, and forgotten probably almost as soon as uttered. 
‘Sir,’ he once said, ‘a man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing than to act one; no more right to say a rude 
thing to another than to knock him down.’ Johnson forgot 
these good sentiments when he called Adam Smith a liar, and 
when he knocked down the bookseller Osborne with a folio; 
but it may at least be said that, though far from being always 
successful in the effort, he tried to be polite, and thought 
himself so. ‘I look upon myself,’ he said, ‘as a very polite 
man.’ In spite of some appearances to the contrary, there is 
no doubt that in many respects he was so. To ladies he was 
almost uniformly courteous; he never spoke a harsh word to 
a dependent, and to children he was always gentle and kind. 
Women—young women especially—found a wonderful fas- 
cination in his company, despite his eccentricities. ‘ They 
are perhaps,’ says Mr. Stephen, ‘ more inclined than men to 
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“ forgive external roughness in consideration of the great charm 
‘0 of deep tenderness in a thoroughly masculine nature.’ No 
ut strong man ever had a more tender and susceptible heart. 
3 At a tale of real suffering the tears would come into his eyes, 
h and so, too, they would frequently when speaking of dear 
18 friends. Alluding in his biography of Pope to that poet’s 
ce filial piety, Johnson says, ‘ Whatever was his pride, to them 
16 -he was obedient, and whatever was his irritability, to them he 


was gentle. Life has among its soothing and quiet comforts 
few things better to give than such a son.’ What Pope was 


y to his mother Johnson was to his, and when at the age of 
. ninety the good woman lay on her deathbed at Lichfield, in 
7 what simple and touching words does he bid her farewell. It 
A is as if he had forgotten the long years of manhood that had 
ut passed and was once more a child. But, indeed, does not all 
wot steadfast love bring back the trustfulness and simplicity of 
childhood ? 
- Dear Honoured Mother,—Neither your condition nor your character 
r- make it fit for me to say much. You have been the best mother, and, I 
of believe, the best woman in the world. I thank you for your indulgence 
e- to me, and beg forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and of all that I 
30 have omitted to do well. God grant you His Holy Spirit, and receive 
d you to everlasting happiness for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. Lord Jesus 
b receive your spirit. Amen.—I am, dear, dear mother, your dutiful son, 
Sam JOHNSON. 
is 
e- Tender and permanent, too, was his affection for his wife, a 
n- woman twenty years his senior; who, if we may believe 
od Garrick, was the reverse of attractive. But to Johnson his 
id ‘Tetty ’’ was beautiful, witty, and wise; and perhaps one of 
d. the happiest moments of his life was when she said to him, 
wn after the appearance of a few numbers of the ‘ Rambler,’ ‘I 
de thought very well of you before; but I did not imagine you 
ot could have written anything equal to this.’ No friend, how- 
od ever humble, was ever forgotten by Johnson, and it is affecting 
0; to read the following entry in his diary, about his ‘dear old 
ys friend, Catharine Chambers,’ who had been for more than 
ht forty years in the service of his family, and now lay upon her 
ite deathbed. When his mother was dying he had written, ‘ Tell 
is Kitty that I shall never forget her tenderness for her mis- 
as tress.’ And now he cheered the faithful woman’s last hours 
to by a most affectionate farewell. 
id. Sunday, October 18, 1767.—Yesterday, October 17, at about ten in the 
uS- morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine 
ey Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, and has been 
to but little parted from us since... . I desired all to withdraw, then 
told her that we were to part for ever; that as Christians we should part 
NO. CXL, 24 
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with prayer; and that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer 
beside her. She expressed great desire to hear me ; and held up her poor 
hands, asshe lay in bed, with great fervour while I prayed, kneeling by her. 
. .. I then kissed her. She told me that to part was the greatest pain that 
she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a better 
place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, and great emotion of tenderness, 
the same hopes. We kissed and parted, I humbly hope, to meet again and 
to part no more. 


Lucy Porter, Johnson’s step-daughter, had also lived for 
many years with his mother at Lichfield. According to some 
reports he had, like Harry Esmond, loved the daughter before 
wooing her mother, but his affection for her was tempered 
with discrimination. He calls her ‘ dear sweet’ in one letter, 
and hopes they shall never have reason to love each other 
less; but years later, in a letter to Mr. Thrale, he writes as if 
there had been some ‘tiff’ between them: ‘Miss Lucy is 
more kind and civil than I expected, and has raised my 
esteem by many excellencies very noble and resplendent, 
though a little discoloured by hoary virginity.’ 

At the age of fifty-three Johnson escaped for the first time 
from the pressure of pecuniary cares. George the Third gave 
the famous moralist a pension of £300 a year, a sum which 
amply sufficed for all his wants: he is said, indeed, to have 
lived upon £80 a year, and to have given away the rest in 
charity. The comfort he now enjoyed made him idle, and for 
many years he {was content to live on his reputation. His 
melancholy seized him at this time with an iron grip; for 
weeks he refused to leave his house, which was like the dungeon 
of giant Despair ; but when his horror seemed to have reached 
a climax, the Thrales came like good angels and carried him 
off to Streatham. For nearly twenty years he found a home 
and generous welcome under the hospitable roof of the 
wealthy brewer and his charming wife. Here he lived and 
reigned in peace, for his supremacy was never questioned ; 
here his every want was attended to by loving hands, and 
here he met with the society that he enjoyed. The house 
which sheltered Johnson so long, and received so many 
brilliant guests, was pulled down several years ago, the park, 
long a wilderness, is destined no doubt to be covered with 
London villas, and the name of this great Englishman is 
unrecorded in the village. But as long as Johnson’s memory 
lasts Streatham will be remembered, and so, too, will the 
name of Hester Thrale. In London his home in Bolt Court, 
with its motley group of inmates, could not have been attrac- 
tive; but Johnson spent his evenings abroad at the tavern, or 
at the club with men like Gibbon and Reynolds, Goldsmith 
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and Burke and received the applause he loved as the first 
talker of the day. The reader must go to Boswell to hear how 
well he talked on these occasions, and to see with what 
affectionate familiarity he was regarded by his friends. 

In sad moments, and he had many of them, Johnson could 
say, in language almost similar to that used by Goethe, that 
he never passed that week in his life which he would wish to 
repeat. His melancholy was often profound, but he fought 
with it manfully, and showed at times in spite of it great 
buoyancy and mirthfulness. Humour and melancholy are 
twin sisters, and it was this mixture of thoughtful sadness and 
mirth that made Johnson so delightful a companion. He had 
the keenest sense of fun, spirits that at times might be called 
rollicking, not in early life only, but also when advanced in 
years. ‘Johnson,’ said Garrick, ‘gives you a forcible hug, 
and shakes laughter out of you whether you will or no.’ 
Johnson’s own laugh was, according to Boswell, a kind of 
good-humoured growl. ‘He laughs like a rhinoceros,’ said 
Tom Davies; and more than once late of nights did the growl 
of that good-humoured rhinoceros awaken the echoes of Fleet 
Street. Roused up at three o’clock in the morning by his 
young friends Langton and Beauclerk, Johnson was ready to 
go out and have a frisk with them; and ome likes to remember 
how at Oxford he proposed to Dr. Vansittart climbing over a 
wall; how, when on a visit to Langton at his house in Lin- 
colnshire, the sage emptied his pockets and deliberately rolled 
down a steep hill; how he tried to make Richardson ‘ rear ;’ 
and how, when in Devonshire, he ran a race in his stockings 
with a young lady, and beat her. ‘I have got the headache 
to-day,’ writes sober Hannah More, ‘ by raking out so late 
with that gay libertine Johnson.’ And his hearty enjoyment 
of social intercourse, of late hours, of tea and good talk with 
men who, like Burke and Thurlow, fairly put their minds to 
his, shows Johnson’s character in its most genial light. 
His exhaustless love of knowledge is another sign of the mar- 
vellous vitality which gave Johnson so much influence in his day 
and makes him still a power in our own. ‘ Every himan being,’ 
he observed, ‘ whose mind is not debauched, will be willing to 
give all he has to get knowledge.’ On receiving his pension he 
said, ‘Had this happened twenty years ago I should have 
gone to Constantinople to learn Arabic.’ Like his own Ras- 
selas, he was ‘pleased with every kind of knowledge.’ He 
was glad to listen to a man who could talk only of pig 
iron, and once tried to learn knitting. ‘A man,’ he said to 
Boswell, ‘would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle of 
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his wife, or of his wife’s maid, but if a mere wish could 
attain it, he would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle.’ 
Robert Hall when he was past sixty, might be seen stretched 
upon his rug studying Italian, in order to read Dante; 
and Johnson, who entered upon every fresh labour with 
prayer, wrote at sixty-seven a brief petition, when he ‘ pur- 
posed to apply vigorously to study, particularly of the Greek 
and Italian tongues.’ Greek, he said, is like lace, every man 
gets as much of it as he can. In his old age he read the 
£neid through in twelve nights, and had great delight in it ; 
and six months before his death he asked Dr. Burney to teach 
him the scales of music. This intellectual ardour remained 
with him to the last, and at seventy-two he writes; ‘My pur- 
9d is to pass eight hours every day in serious employment. 

aving prayed, I propose to employ the next six weeks upon 
the Italian language for my settled study.’ His acquisitions, 
according to Boswell, who wrote sometimes in ‘ Johnsonese,’ 
were made by ‘violent irruptions into the regions of knowledge:’ 
he may be said to have devoured books rather than to have 
read them, and, like all book-lovers, liked to glance over the 
titles of books on the shelves of a library. ‘ Knowledge,’ he 
said, ‘is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information upon it. When we in- 
quire into any subject, the first thing we have to do is to 
know what books have treated of it. This leads us to look at 
catalogues and the backs of books in libraries.’ Johnson 
advised Boswell to keep a number of books about him in order 
that he might be able to refer to any subject upon which he 
wanted instruction at the time. ‘What you read, then,’ he 
observed, ‘you will remember; but if you have not a book 
immediately ready, and the subject moulds in your mind, it is 
a chance if you have again a desire to study it.’ His passion 
for reading did not, however, lead him to take much care of 
books. Wordsworth is said to have been so indifferent as to 
open a splendid volume with a knife that had been used for 
butter; and Johnson seems to have treated books in the 
slovenly way in which’ he treated his own person. He could 
not possibly have used them worse. No great reader, it may 
be observed, could be less of a book-worm. He was never, 
like Southey, a slave to his books, but considered that they 
were useless without a knowledge of life. He knew more 
books than any man alive, according to Adam Smith, but on 
the other hand, few men who have followed literature as a 
profession have lived more in society, and none, we may 
safely affirm, have enjoyed it more thoroughly. To talk 
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was Johnson’s delight; and so well did he talk that even 
Burke, a master in the art, was modestly content to ring the 
bell to him. In Burke alone had Johnson his match. 
‘Burke,’ he said, ‘is the only man whose common conversa- 
tion corresponds with the general fame which he has in the 
world;’ and when ill, he declared that it would kill him to en- 
counter Burke in argument. On one occasion Johnson said, 
‘That is the happiest conversation where there is no competi- 
tion, no vanity, but a calm, quiet interchange of sentiments.’ 
But this was far from being his prevalent mood. Easy talk 
across the walnuts and the wine did not generally suit John- 
son. He wanted an opponent worthy of his steel. He 
delighted in the tug of war: he was not satisfied unless he 
gained a victory. ‘He has no formal preparation,’ said Bos- 
well, ‘no flourishing with his sword; he is through your body 
in an instant.’ He liked to enjoy his talk leisurely. ‘John 
Wesley’s conversation,’ he said, ‘is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and 
have out his talk as I do.’ In conversation Johnson generally 
used the plainest and most forcible words. He talked on all 
occasions, and always talked as well as he could. Lord Pem- 
broke said that Johnson’s sayings would not appear so extra- 
ordinary were it not for his bow-wow way; but we who read 
them in Boswell’s immortal chapters find enough to justify 
his fame. Yet it is strange to think for how brief a period 
of J — life Boswell was at his side and jotting down his 
words. 


Of the seventy-five years (says Dr. Hill) that Johnson lived, he and 
Boswell spent not above two years and a quarter in the same neighbour- 
hood. If we exclude the time they were together in the tour to the 
Hebrides, which does not of course fall within the ‘Life,’ during scarcely two 
years in all were they within reach of each other. In these two years 
there were very many days, even some weeks, in which they did not meet, 
and often when they did meet Boswell did not make the effort to record 
what was said. Then, too, Johnson was in his fifty-fourth year when 
Boswell first met him. He was already at that time the most powerful 
talker, if not that the world has ever known, at least that the world is ever 
likely to know of. 


Readers will turn in vain to Johnson for any help towards 
the solution of the great questions, political and religious, 
which agitate society in our day. His talk relates generally 
to social matters, and is full of maxims that are of constant 
application in daily life. It is chiefly this power which gives 
him such a hold upon us still. The man who becomes 
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familiar with Johnson’s sayings in early manhood, will find 
himself continually applying them in later years. Next to 
Shakespeare and Pope, he stands, we think, pre-eminent for 
pithy saws and felicitous expressions; and the frequency with 
which his name is mentioned in our current literature and in 
the daily press shows that this distinction is acknowledged. 
There is no record that he ever made a speech, but 

Burke said that if he had come early into Parliament 
he would have been the greatest speaker ever known in it. 
Lord North, it is stated, was disposed at one time to find 
Johnson a seat, but afterwards gave up the project, being 
doubtful whether his support would not sometimes be rather 
an incumbrance than a help. He feared perhaps that he 
might prove too honest. It is quite possible he would 
have failed in Parliament. Johnson never gave his mind to 
politics, and his political writings are his weakest productions. 
Neither did he care much for history, and declared with some 
ingenuity of argument that in historical composition all the 
greatest powers of the mind are quiescent. On the esthetic 
side Johnson’s nature was singularly deficient. He had neither 
ear for music nor eye for painting; he cared nothing for archi- 
tecture, he always slighted, or affected to slight, the art ex- 
hibited by the actor. And his notions about poetry were very 
often mechanical. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘when I have been 
writing verses, I have run my finger down the margin to see 
how many I had made, and how few I had to make.’ For 
nature, too, the truest source of poetical inspiration, Johnson 
had no soul. To live in the country was to starve the under- 
standing. 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


‘Never heed such nonsense,’ he said, when his travelling 
companion wished to show him some beautiful prospect, ‘a 
blade of grass is always a blade of grass, whether in one 
country or another ; let us, if we do talk, talk about some- 
thing.’ ‘To Johnson a mountain was simply ‘a protuberance.’ 
He knew nothing of the rest of spirit that comes from listening 


to nature’s infinite voices, nothing of the bounding joy that 


quickens the pulses of a man who is sensitive to her charms. 
‘Like Charles Lamb, he loved best the ‘sweet security of 
streets.’ ‘The town,’ he wrote in old age, and not long before 
his death, ‘is my element ; there are my friends, there are my 
books, to which I have not yet bid farewell, and there are my 
amusements.’ He declared that there was in London all that 
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life could afford, and that the happiness of London is not to be 
conceived but by those who have been in it. There was every 
reason why Johnson should love a London life and call a 
tavern chair the throne of human felicity. Never man lived 
more capable of filling such a chair, and we recollect with 
pleasure the noble service he rendered, while occupying it, to 
the cause of morality and religion. The position held by 
Johnson in Londonwas unique. He has had and can have no 
successor, for the literary society of the metropolis is now too 
large and too varied to admit of a dictator. Since his day 
the world has seen changes which contrast strangely with the 
calmer and more stagnant atmosphere of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Johnson cannot be said to have rung in ‘the nobler 
modes of life,’ or to have shot ‘into the dark, arrows of ligit- 
ings.’ He was not aseer; he had neither high inspirations nor 
new messages to deliver. He walked along sturdily in the old 
paths, and even preferred stumbling in the old ruts to ventur- 
ing upon an untried road. But if ‘to know that which around 
us lies in daily life’ be the prime wisdom, Johnson may rank 
with the wisest; if to follow the light of conscience with 
unflinching courage be a mark of goodness, he may rank with 
the best. In the review of this great man’s life we recall 
a thousand splendid qualities of head and heart, and feel 
tenderness even for his defects. Again and again we are 
forced to dissent from his preposterous statements and illogical 
conclusions, but we love him and honour him in spite of them. 
It is indeed often the case that the men whom we like most 
are the men from whom we differ most. Some great points 
there must be of sincere and hearty agreement, but given 
these, opposition in smaller matters is no barrier to friend- 
ship. For we learn, after mature age has tempered the 
enthusiastic onesidedness of youth, to look eagerly for what is 
great and xoble in men, and to overlook what we regard as 
intolerant and ignoble ; we learn how much prejudice is due to 
training and the circumstances of life, how much deserves to be 
met with a smile rather than by an indignant protest, and so 
when we think of that side of Johnson’s nature most open to 
detraction, we remember how much he suffered and struggled, 
how deeply conscious he was of his own deficiencies, how 
anxious to live as in the eye of the great Task-master. ‘The 
eighteenth century,’ says John Stuart Mill, ‘ was a great age, 
an age of strong and brave men,’ and assuredly it produced 
no stronger or braver man than Samuel Johnson. 
J. DENNIS. 
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Arr. IV.—The Vatican and Civilization. 


Il Moderno Dissidio tra la Chiesa e V Italia. C. M. Cunrct. 
1877. 


Tere is no student of the evolution of freedom in history 
who does not watch with tender apprehension the tottering 
steps of Italy’s infancy. To him the entrance of the Italian 
troops into Rome on the 20th of September is more than a 
‘Piedmontese occupation,’ and the breach of Porta Pia has 
a deeper significance than the mere collapse of an effete 
political cripple that depended upon alien crutches for tem- 
porary support. To Italy has come, for the first time in all 
the ages, the possibility of independence. In the time of her 
glory Rome was enslaved by a dream of universal dominion ; 
in the middle ages the political aim of the dismembered penin- 
sula was petty tyranny ; and in more recent times the Church 
has quenched every spark of patriotism, and ruled over a 
people sunk in the torpor of abject dependence. 

The awakening which came with the French Revolution, 
while it has stirred up the long latent spirit of freedom, has 
left a deep-rooted feeling of bitterness and of hatred against 
every form of tyranny, every demand for unreasoning obedi- 
ence. The tyrant and the freedman—the former slave—are 
brought face to face to settle the problem of freedom, and, as 
might be expected, the rancour is on the side of the convicted 
oppressor. Humani ingenii est odisse quem leseris. The 
consequence is an antagonism between the secular and eccle- 
siastical principles in Italy, much more in accordance with 
her medieval traditions than with the hopes which emanci- 
pated Europe had, perhaps too sanguinely, formed of her. 

The secular element, having laid violent hands on Church 
property and assumed to itself all the legislative and execu- 
tive functions of government, calls upon the Church to recog- 
nize its new existence, enriched with her spoils, as a fait 
accompli. But the Church winces and displays most un- 
christian temper. Ne eletti, n? elettori, is her watchword, and 
she begins a policy of abstention from voting, the door by 
which alone reform can enter into the constitution. 

Father Curci’s work deals with this dissension. It repu- 
diates sympathy with the political movement in Italy as 
being a downward one. The work of the world is the realiz- 
ation in the realms of time and space of the archetypal idea 
of government, and the conservation of this idea is committed 
to the Church, as the embodiment of the greatest human 
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wisdom. But a policy of abstention withdraws all guidance : 
the Church should enter into the present constitution and 
transform it. To do this she must lay aside her theory of 
legitimism, which is at the root of her tenacious adherence to 
the dream of a restoration of the temporal power, come prima, 
recognize the existing government, acquire a predominant 
influence in journalism and in education, and so reappear 
once more in the van of civilization. 

To any one who has Italian interests at heart, this result 
would be more to be dreaded than the present antagonism, 
were it not that it presupposes a radical change in the very 
heart of the Church, a complete transformation of her whole 
character and aims. But before proceeding to a review of the 
book, it is necessary to give some account of the author, 
so much of his individuality enters into it. 

Many readers will probably ask, as the Cardinal recently 
did, ‘Who is this friar that comes meddling with matters 
that do not concern him?’ We think Father Curci may 
best be introduced to the English public as the man who 
originated the principal papal organ—the ‘ Civilta Cattolica’ 
—the newspaper whose programme in anticipation of the 
(Ecumenical Council of 1870 called forth the well-known 
papers by Janus in the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ called ‘ The 
Council and the Civilta,’ translated and largely read in Eng- 
land under the title of ‘ The Pope and the Council.’ In that 
work the newspaper is thus referred to. ‘The “ Civilta,” 
written by Roman Jesuits, and commended some years ago 
in a papal brief as the purest journalistic organ of true 
Church doctrine, may be regarded as in some sense ‘‘ The 
Moniteur”’ of the Church of Rome.’ To Curci it owes its 
origin, after the following fashion, which he himself nar- 
rates in the appendix to the second edition of this work. 
Having left Paris about the end of 1849, he went to Portici, 
where Pius IX. was living in exile after his flight to Gaeta. 
Meeting with a very favourable reception, Father Curci pro- 
posed to his Holiness the idea of a periodical, to be specially 
written with a view to the then existing conditions of Italy. 
And it is noteworthy that this proposal met with opposition 
on the part of the Jesuits, who called it wne bétise, and an 
impossible phantasy. But it pleased the Pope. Curci was 
ordered to carry it out, and the General of the Jesuits, 
Roothan, to favour the project. Curci presented the first 
number of it to Pius IX. in April, 1850, on his journey of 
return to Rome, and continued to conduct it, under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Pontiff and of the Secretary of State, 
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until 1870 or later. He is well known in Italy as one of the 
most learned and most prolific writers on Church matters, 
one of the most celebrated lecturers on questions of faith 
and morality, and one of the most popular preachers. After 
he had left the direction of the ‘ Civilta,’ he translated and 
annotated a people’s edition of the Four Gospels, of which he 
sold, at a merely nominal price, twenty-six thousand copies. 
And it is thus that his name has become a household word 
in every hamlet of the Italian peninsula. In controversy he 
is best known as the defender of the Church against the 
attacks of Gioberti, in his ‘Gesuita Moderno.’ His chief 
title to notoriety, however, is his expulsion from the Company 
of Jesus. The English press took considerable notice of it, 
and of the circumstances and speculations which attended it. 
But the interest was suspended at the particular request of 
the victim, pending the publication of a work on which he 
was then engaged, and which should, he promised, expose 
the underhand agencies that had laboured to accomplish 
his ruin and the motives that impelled them. This book 
was published in December, 1877, under the title of ‘The 
Modern Dissension between the Church and Italy,’ and con- 
sists of eight chapters, of which the seventh deals with the 
circumstances of his dismissal. The second edition, pub- 
lished in March, 1878, contains, besides numerous added 
notes, an appendix, which is chiefly a reply to his critics. 

The story of the expulsion carries us back to 1870, for 
from October of that year until July of 1871 Curci assisted 
at the formation of the famous Current of opinion. Before 
going further, it is necessary to understand clearly whence 
this Current emanated and of what elements it was composed. 
Its head-quarters were the Vatican—the political court of the 
Pontiff, as distinguished from the ecclesiastical courts. It 
proceeded from a party of men who had the ear of the late 
Pope, and who, forming as it were a bodyguard about him, 
subjected every one who approached him to the keenest 
scrutiny. Those who had the misfortune to hold views dif- 
ferent from theirs on political questions had such obstacles 
placed in the way of access to the Pope, and found them- 
selves received with such manifest disfavour, that they, how- 
ever reluctantly, relapsed, for the most part, into silence. 
Those who, on the other hand, persevered in preaching or in 
teaching doctrine contrary to the arbitrary legislation of these 
zealots, were pursued by the Catholic press, branded with the 
title of liberal (a term to a Catholic synonymous with heretic), 
and suspended from the exercise of their clerical functions. 
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Giuseppe Giusti, the poet of Italian unity, satirizes this 
malignant faction in a few trenchant words— 


E quel vil servitorame 
Spugna, canchero e letame 
Del romano Ergastolo. 


The term Current has been adopted by Curci to avoid the 
necessity of indicating the members of the faction by name. 
He attempts to screen his old order from participation in the 
machinations of this party, although he confesses that the 
General of it yields the Current an unquestioning obedi- 
ence, even to the violence of his own conscience and to the 
perversion of the authorized teaching of the Church. But 
the feeling of Europe attributes to the Jesuits, by an almost 
universal consent, this unenviable policy of opposition to all 
freedom, and unprincipled denigration of every intelligent 
student of Catholic institutions and laws. And Curci gives 
this feeling an implicit sanction in identifying his persecutors 
with the writers of the ‘ Civilta,’ an organ which he, a Jesuit, 
founded, and which the Jesuits still conduct. ‘With my own 
eyes,’ he says, ‘I saw the unworthy acts by which the truth 
was suppressed and deception promoted to make it vigorous 
and effective.’ This party never allowed any one to hint at a 
possible delay in the restoration of the temporal power in the 
presence of the Pontiff. An early date was always named 
for the resumption of the old ceremonials, ‘when the Pope 
should have his own again,’ and as month after month saw 
nothing but postponement, the Current abated not one jot of 
their confidence. But Curci, finding that Providence did not 
interfere to bring about the restoration, and that the prudence 
of man would not recognize the new political order, withdrew 
from Rome. Yet, in the work in which he was engaged—in 
his attempt to found a University at Pisa, and in his lectures 
on Schclastic Philosophy—he never alluded to the dissen- 
sion, until he published a series of lectures on Exegesis and 
Morals, and prefixed to it a dissertation called the ‘ Ragione 
dell’ Opera,’ in which he discussed at length the semi-political, 
semi-religious deception which prevailed. In publishing the 
third and fourth volumes in June, 1875, he took occasion to 
present them to the Pope, together with a letter containing 
his views on the subject of the temporal power, for submis- 
sion to the pontifical judgment. It was said that this letter 
was regarded as a great impertinence. Italian newspapers 
stated that his Holiness remitted the document to the General 


of the Jesuits, with this pencil jotting upon it, ‘¢ un’ imper- 
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tinenza.’ The Catholic press immediately began a series of 
persecutions, directed by the zealots, to which Curci could 
not reply, for he was bound to submit all his writings to the 
approval of the very men who were persecuting him. There- 
after there was no rest for him. 

Now this letter was strictly private, and treated in a specu- 
lative manner of a possible reconciliation between the Papacy 
and the nation, starting from a basis providing for the neces- 
sity of an actual sovereignty for the Pope, which should 
render him independent of any human power whatever. 
Such a sovereignty could only be granted by the spontaneous 
act of Catholic powers or nations. But there are none in 
Europe disposed to make such a concession to the Papacy, or, 
if there be one, it is Italy. And the idea of the letter is that 
the interests of royal and pontifical Italy being identical, the 
two forms might coexist and co-operate. The zealots, or 
temporal power party in the Vatican, treated this suggestion 
as a direct attack on their most cherished doctrines, and 
pursued its propounder with the most rancorous hatred, sus- 
pending him from exercising the functions of his office, and 
that, too, by devices so captious and strained, that we marvel 
at the meanness which could stoop to use them. Curci gives 
us an example which is too contemptibly ludicrous to be 
passed over. At an audience, a powerful ecclesiastic in con- 
versation with his Holiness alluded to Curci’s eloquence and 
power of attracting youth. ‘Yes,’ replied the Pope, ‘when 
men of that stamp propagate certain ideas of theirs we must 
do to them what Cato did to Carneades.’ The obedient priest 
regarded these oracular, but to him incomprehensible, words 
as an order, and after due consultation with the erudite 
among his brethren, interpreted them as a prohibition to the 
Jesuit Carneades to speak in public. With this foundation 
for papal sanction the order went forth. 

Meantime Curci, eager to avert further censure, had made 
humble submission to the Pope, and tendered an apology for 
the anxiety which he had caused his Holiness. In reply he 
had a notice that his apology was accepted, that Pius con- 
tinued to him his former good-will, and sent him his apostolic 
benediction. This was in February, 1877. In the following 
month that fatal letter appeared in a review, the ‘ Rivista 
Europea,’ and a few days later it was reprinted in the largely- 
circulated ‘Gazzetta d’ Italia.” The question arises, How 
and by whom was the text supplied to the public prints ? 
Curci emphatically repudiates all connivance at the publica- 
tion. ‘The text,’ says he, ‘was sent from the Vatican,’ and 
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he could name the official of the office of the Secretary of 
State by whose means it was issued. The immediate conse- 
quence of it was a letter from the superior, in which, amid 
bitterest reproaches, Father Curci is accused of having pub- 
lished ‘ ideas and principles which are not in conformity with 
the unanimous and universal sentiment of the episcopacy,’ 
and enjoined to send ‘a declaration, in which he should 
reprove and condemn the letter of 1875, retracting everything 
which had been noted in it, in printed books and in public 
and private discourses, as contrary to the prescriptions and 
dispositions of the Holy See and of the highest Pontiff, to 
the propositions of the Syllabus, and to the other Acts eman- 
ating from the Supreme Ecclesiastical Authority.’ 

To this Curci replied, that if the Superior wished from him 
a declaration of adherence to all the teaching of the Church 
in matters of faith and of morals, including expressly the 
Syllabus, he was most ready to send it to him. And in reply 
to a second letter of a tenour similar to that of the first, he 
wrote, that above the satisfying of any man, be he even John 
Mastai, for him stood the eternal rights of the truth, which is 
Christ, and which He confided to him in His grace, never to 
be given up. This letter, addressed to the Superior, was shown 
to the Pope, who expressed great displeasure at the untitled 
allusion to himself, and we must confess that it has an air 
of petulant provocation. For two months after writing this 
letter Curci was not ‘ examined, nor caused to be examined, 
nor heard,’ in order that he might clear himself. But about 
this there is some ambiguity—if not reprehensible equivoca- 
tion—for it seems that he was in constant correspondence 
with the General of the Order during this interval. Of him 
he speaks as a man of unimpeachable rectitude, but of weak 
will, weakened still further by age, and of an ancient Flemish 
simplicity, which laid him peculiarly open to the operations 
of the malignant Current. Under their directions his dis- 
cipline became a persecution, and the victim of it, seeing the 
storm gather, he tells us, beyond his power to combat, re- 
signed himself into the hands of God. Every step was taken 
ostensibly under papal direction and authority ; but Curci 
sets himself to show that the Pope ‘ would not interfere, did 
not interfere in the least, and never gave an order in the 
matter.’ In the correspondence between accusers and accused 
the latter does not seem to have conciliated his persecutors : 
he talked of severing that slenderest of threads which bound 
him to the Order, an expression which, later, he could only 
excuse as a petulant outbreak engendered of fear, much as a 
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dismissed servant says he is glad to go. There is a total 
absence of magnanimity on either side. Kept apart by an 
animosity which was fed by keen invective and bitter retort, 
they never examined dispassionately the subject of dispute. 
Curci never condescended to explain: the nearest approach 
to concession which he made was a proposal to prefix a post- 
script, or sort of protestation of orthodoxy in general terms, 
to his Lectures on Tobias, and this was refused. His appear- 
ance in person at the Vatican increased the feeling against 
him. He found himself thrown among the most bigoted of 
fanatical supporters of the temporal power, and looked 
upon as a bird of ill omen. New charges were proffered 
against him. He was accused of having privately propagated 
his pernicious doctrines among the youth of Milan, and! no 
protestation of his entire innocence was of the least avail to 
parry this envenomed thrust. His last appeal was to Cardinal 
Simeoni, the late Secretary of State. 


I found him (writes Curci) a man not very open-minded, but of great sim- 
plicity, and as in person so in manner of conversing, he presented a con- 
trast to the sly finesse of his predecessor; and even if he had not said it 
to me and repeated it, I should soon have seen that he understood little 
or nothing of politics, in the less dignified sense of the word. - 


The Cardinal intimated that the proposed postscript was 
not sufficient, and insisted, in addition to the promise con- 
tained in it not to refer to the subject of the offending letter 
in his writings or in public discourses, on a pledge never to 
touch upon it even in private. After an internal struggle and 
revolt against the intolerable violence of this proposition, Curci 
assented, and, taking up the pen, added to the brouillon of 
the postscript the words, anche in privato. But on reconsidera- 
tion, he recognized what an instrument for persecution that 
promise would be in the unscrupulous hands of his opponents, 
and went back to the Vatican next morning, resolved upon 
finding some honourable means of withdrawing it. He was 
saved the trouble. Simeoni met him, and coldly handed him 
back his postscript, with an intimation that it was not ac- 
cepted, adding :— 


By this it is not intended to decide anything. In this affair, including 
the question of your dismissal from the Order, everything has been re- 
mitted to the judgment of the General. The Holy Father has never 
wished to interfere, has never interfered in the least, and has given no 
orders of any kind. 


His case was prejudged, and finding his dismissal imminent 
and inevitable, he himself proposed it to the General, much as 
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Jonah suggested that he should be cast into the sea, wishing 
all the time that it might be avoided. Straightforwardness 
is about the last quality one looks for in a Jesuit, and never 
was the sinuous process better exemplified than in this meet- 
ing of Greek with Greek. Curci says, ‘Expel me if you 
dare,’ and his superior ‘ accepts his resignation.’ Thus, after 
fifty-two years of signal service, he was ruthlessly driven from 
the Company which had been from childhood his only home, 
and cast out almost penniless, with no means of gaining a 
livelihood except the pen which had never been wielded save 
in the cause of the Church. * 

The first use to which he put it was to defend himself 
against the aspersions upon his character with which his 
enemies lost no occasion to overwhelm him, and his theory of 
government against the perversions and misconstruction of 
the fanatics. This he does in the book before us. We have 
begun by reviewing the seventh chapter—that which deals 
with personal matter—because, as he himself says, it explains 
the circumstances which gave occasion to the writing of the 
book ; it vindicates its raison d’étre. Besides, it was thought 
advisable to revive, by a recital of the incidents, the interest 
which was manifested in Father Curci’s expulsion, and so to 
introduce the doctrines, and their discussion, at which the 
Church took such umbrage, and against which it legislated so 
harshly. 

Father Curci states explicitly that his arguments are based 
upon what he calls the Christian philosophy par excellence, 
viz., that of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Dante Alighieri. 
His whole position of protest affords a striking parallel to 
that of Dante, so much so that it becomes a fair subject of 
iqnuiry how far he was influenced by the example of the 
great philosopher-poet, whose fatherland, says Marsilio Ficino, 
was heaven, whose dwelling-place was Florence, and whose 
race was angelic. The philosophy of Dante is contained 
chiefly in the immortal ‘Divina Commedia.’ In the first canto 
of the Paradiso we find mention of that archetypal idea in 
the creative mind to which Curci so constantly refers—God 
as the source and end of all creation. 


Among themselves all things 
Have order; and from hence the form, which makes 
The universe resemble God. In this 
The higher creatures see the printed steps 
Of that eternal worth, which is the end 
Whither the line is drawn. All natures lean, 
In this their order, diversely ; some more, 
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Some less approaching to their primal source. 
Thus they to different heavens are moved on 
Through the vast sea of being, and each one 
With instinct given, that bears it in its course. 


And so on to the end of the canto, The same theory is con- 
sidered in the second book of his tractate, ‘De Monarchia,’ 
under the figure of an artist, who has first an idea in his 
mind, which he realizes or actuates in matter. Imperfections 
in Divine creation are due solely to flaws in the material. 

This tractate (‘De Monarchia’) sets itself to resolve chiefly 
three difficulties. 

1. Whether a secular monarchy is necessary to the well- 
being of the world. 

2. Whether the Roman people has ascribed to itself the 
office of the monarchy by right. 

8. Whether the authority of the monarch depends directly 
from God, or from another, His minister or vicar. 

In the answer to the third of these questions lies the logical 
refutation of the claim of the Papacy to temporal power. It 
asserts the immediacy of the imperial authority, because it 
never was in the Papacy to confer, never having been vested 
in the Church by natural or by Divine law. On the contrary, 
the Church is prohibited by Divine law from receiving temporal 
charge. It could not be conferred by an emperor, because, 
the jurisdiction being prior to the judge, the judge is created 
for the jurisdiction, and not the jurisdiction for the judge: 

‘ therefore a judge cannot alienate his authority. An unerring 
Providence proposes to man two ends—happiness in this life, 
and happiness in the life eternal. The first we attain by 
means of philosophical teaching; the second by spiritual 
teachings which transcend human reason, operating according 
to the theological virtues. The emperor is head of the one, 
the pontiff of the other; and the former should yield the 
latter a certain precedence and obedience, inasmuch as mortal 
felicity is an ordinate of immortal. 

This, too, is very much the position which Curci assumes, 
except that, to place himself in harmony with the authorita- 
tive declarations of the courts, he claims for the Papacy a 
hypothetical necessity of temporal power. This he explains 
as a necessity of temporal power for the fullest freedom of 
the Church when God wills that it shall be free. 

Of Curci’s indignation against abuses in high places, and 
of his invective against the immorality of the Current, we 
find the key-note in Dante’s ‘Divina Commedia.’ The nine- 
teenth canto of the Inferno rings out a malediction which the 
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Vatican must be more than humanly callous to hear un- 
moved. 

Woe to thee, Simon Magus: woe to you, 

His wretched followers: who the things of Gcd, 

Which should be wedded unto goodness, them, 

Rapacious as ye are, do prostitute 

For gold and silver in adultery. 


And the ninth canto of the Paradiso is even more direct :— 


Thy city,* plant 
Of him that on his Maker turn’d the back, 
And of whose envying so much woe hath sprung, 
Engenders and expands the cursed flower,t 
That hath made wander both the sheep and lambs, 
Turning the shepherd to a wolf. For this, 
The gospel and great teachers laid aside, 
The decretals, as their stuft margins show, 
Are the sole study. Pope and cardinals, 
Intent on these, ne’er journey but in thought 
To Nazareth, where Gabriel oped his wings. 
Yet it may chance, ere long, the Vatican, 
And other most selected parts of Rome, 
That were the grave of Peter’s soldiery, 
Shall be deliver’d from the adulterous band. 


Let us now turn to Father Curci’s book. It opens with a 
scholarly discussion of the philosophical bases of spiritual 
and of secular government; and if we have to reproach him 
for coming into the lists armed with the old-world weapons of 
the scholastics, we must acknowledge in him the merit of 
wielding them with singular dexterity. We open the work 
with a prejudice. Father Curci is a Jesuit. And we close it, 
muttering, with a clenched conviction, Semel Jesuita, semper 
Jesuita. 

The first chapter deals with the dogmas of the Church, and 
begins by premising an intuitive universally-inherent belief 
in the supernatural. Will imposes more difficulties on belief 
than reason, because faith is a virtue, not a science. The 
merit of faith is the choice of it with the other alternative 
open. Curci then refers to the Symbol of the Apostles, which 
in twelve articles contains, says St. Thomas Aquinas, all the 
truths which, per se, lead to life, and offer peculiar difficulties 
to faith. All revealed truths, particularly those of Scripture, 
refer to eternal life by means of one or other of these articles. 
Here at the very outset we have an appeal to Church autho- 
rity. Instead of accepting Scripture as the immobile in the 
argument — the Protestant standpoint—he insists upon a 
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scholastic code; and from it as a sheepfold he‘observes the 
tendency of human intelligences to stray under the seductions 
of passion. We must evidently have a Pastor, a living Magis- 
tracy. This the Church provides in her living visible head, 
‘ whose infallibility we have now begun to worship as a dogma 
—a dogma which, however, Christendom has always pro- 
fessed.’ And having reached this point, he proceeds to a 
philosophical explanation of the nature of dogma, subjecting 
the conception to such pressure as, from its expansiveness 
and ductility, shall widen its area sufficiently to embrace the 
most scientific of thinkers, but necessarily at the expense of 
its consistency. 

The Church receives no new revelation from above, nor does she fabri- 
cate new dogmas as men fabricate new philosophical systems. She, having 
received once and for all the charge of revelation, has the oflice of guard- 
ing it jealously for the safety of the world; but since the Church is a 
living institution, as the intelligences which compose her are living, she 
ought to have, and actually has, the faculty of declaring, with the assist- 
ance promised to her by the Holy Spirit, that in that charge (or deposit 
of revelation) there is contained a certain body of truth implicitly, which 
afterwards begins to be held by faith explicitly. A mode of successive 
explication which constitutes a true progress of faith, if not in itself, at 
least with respeet to us, by whom that begins to be believed actually 
which formerly was only believed potentially. Nor is the procedure 
different in the rational sciences, all of whose process may finally be re- 
duced to deducing from a few principles those truths which already were 
virtually contained in them ; so that if an intelligence could apprehend 
by intuition one of those principles in all its most ample fecundity, as do 
those set apart (so St. Thomas calls the angels), it would thereby embrace 
in one glance the whole of a science. 

Like the primitive paradisaical condition, when ‘nature, 
like a clear mirror of God’s creation, lay revealed and trans- 
parent to the unclouded eye of man.’ The fallacy of this 
argument, which claims a special power of definition for the 
Church, lies in ascribing to her the sole guardianship of 
truth. There are living intelligences beyond the pale of the 
Church, and Curci has not demonstrated that the essence of 
subjective intelligence or reason is formal adherence to an ex- 
ternal objective rule. There is a standard of reason to which 
we refer those very dogmatic definitions—a Universal in the 
world under which the Church is only one Particular. And 
here we may quote Aquinas against him, where the Angelic 
Doctor maintains that it is only the reason of the multitude 
which can make a law; andthat before a law can have a bind- 
ing force, it must be brought within the knowledge of those 
who are subject to it. 

To resume, the Church very rarely exercises this power of 
dogmatic definition. During the long pontificate which has 
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just closed, only two dogmas were promulgated—the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Infallibility. There are other means 
of propounding ecclesiastical law, such as constitutions, de- 
cretals, and acts. And errors are systematically defined, as, 
é.g., erroneous in kind, touching upon heresy, ill-sounding, 
scandalous, offensive to pious ears, &c. But with all these 
the jaity has no concern, they are for the guidance of Chureh- 
men. A layman need only adhere to the Symbol, which is 
sufficient for salvation in respect of faith. 
So said the carpenter in ‘ The Milleres Tale ’— 


Ya blessed be alway a lewed man 
That nought but only his beleve can. 


Men shulde not know of Goddes privitee. 


In the fields of science and of philosophy Catholics have the 
completest liberty ‘until the Church judge it opportune to 
intervene with her authority.’ That she can exercise this 
power arbitrarily and capriciously, or otherwise than in the 
interests of eternal truth, of which she is sole guardian, Curci 
denies, in the face of historical examples to the contrary. It 
is sufficient to cite the case of Galileo, although our author 
elsewhere, admitting the persecution, maintains that no uni- 
versal principle affecting the common good was concerned. 
The spirit of the Church in intervention is guided by the 
famous maxim of St. Augustine, In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas,* in omnibus charitas. ‘ Protestantism,’ says he, ‘pre- 
suming to examine fully even the principle of authority, which 
is the immobile in revelation, has reached the point of rejecting 
all revelation.’ As opposed to this license mark the liberty— 
sometimes almost blasphemous—which i is everywhere apparent 
in the works of the scholasties. 

We would remind Curci that Protestantism, too, claims the 
scholastics. The world problem of making the principle of 
Christianity the principle of the world, is solved by a triple 
process. First, that this principle be established in the hearts 
of men, the work of the Holy Spirit ; secondly, that it be re- 
alized and presented logically to thought, by reconciliation 
with the philosophical idea, the work of the scholastics ; 
thirdly, that it be realized in the world in the formation of a 
higher life, the kingdom of God on earth, the Church, the 

* What a ghastly mockery and hypocritical blasphemy the assumption of this 


motto appears side by side with the tortures of the es and the persecu- 
tions of that Tuscan astronomer, 


‘Seven years a prisoner at the city gates, 
Let i in but his grave clothes!’ 
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work of man. This is the position of Christian Protestant- 
ism. Curci recognizes only the Church and the non-Church, 
Catholicism and Protestantism. He that is not with us is 
against us. Instead of the principle of Christianity, the 
Catholic reads, the authority of the Pontiff. And this position 
leads us to the consideration of the dogma of the Infallibility. 

Curci objects to Gladstone’s criticism which regards the 
infallibility as an essential attribute of the person of the Pon- 
tiff. That idea is refuted in the very words of the dogma, 
which runs ‘tbat the Roman pontiff enjoys infallibility when 
he speaks ex cathedraé, that is when, in the exercise of his 
office as pastor and teacher of all Christians, he defines, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, a doctrine concern- 
~ ing faith or morals, to be held by the whole Church, by Divine 
assistance, which was promised to him in St. Peter.’ And 
Suarez adds: ‘ Before taking that solemn step, the Sacred 
College of Cardinals and those learned and skilled in Church 
discipline should be consulted.’ 

The great difficulty lies in the dual existence predicated of 
the Pontiff, in imitation of the fused manhood and divinity in 
Christ. This division of man into two persons is to an 
ordinary intelligence incomprehensible—it is a mystery only 
arithmetically inferior to that of the Trinity. And it is very 
difficult to reconcile the dogma with Curci’s own definition of 
supreme power, which we quote from another section of his 
book— : 

It is an absolute conception which stands by itself—an idea in the crea- 
tive mind which contemplates it as a reflection of the uncreated mind 
which first conceived it and willed it for the good of men. But that power, 
to work effectually in the world, has need of being concreted, and of being, 
to a certain degree, impersonated in a subject which may represent it, 
which, nevertheless, may not be confounded with the power itself, as if 
it should partake of its immutability, or, let us say, absoluteness. 


He admits the natural equality of all men. No man has a 
right to impose his judgments on another. When we kneel to 
the Pontiff we do reverence, not to the man, but to the autho- 
rity of God expressed in him. How much more dignified is 
the position of the Protestant, who kneels to no man, but to 
God only! There is no philosophical reason for the inter- 
vention of man between man and God; unless, indeed, we 
argue that, as our intuitive apprehension of the supernatural 
invests the idea with a form analogous to the human, got by 
observation of our own nature—that in fact we deify the ego 
—it may be thought better for the greater uniformity of faith 
that we should all refer to one representative living humanity, 
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chosen by universal consent of.that portion of society dis- 
tinguished for holiness of life and purity of morals. The 
question resolves itself into this. Can we realize the autho- 
rity of Christ on earth as exercised in the same direct sense 
as the authority of an earthly ruler? If so, we must be Pro- 
testants; if not, we must introduce an earthly unimpeachable 
power by whose mediation we may attain to a sense of Christ’s 
power. This is the position of the Catholic. To him the life 
of Christ is a historical fact, the effects and authority. of it 
being perpetuated in a vicarious, unintermittent succession of 
Pontifis. To the Protestant the life of Christ is no less a his- 
torical fact, perpetuated in the individual experiences of every 
Christian by the direct agency of the Holy Spirit. We are 
crucified every day. The Catholic interprets Christ’s legacy 
as committed to the care of a corporate body for discriminat-- 
ing distribution: the Protestant considers it as committed to 
the care of the whole human race—as already distributed. 


Before leaving the subject of dogma, we wish to observe that 
there is a sense in which the Pontiff is infallible. The true 
meaning of revelation is the demonstration of the identity of 
the divine and human natures: on the one side as implicit 
identity ; on the other, in practice as cultus or worship. The 
individual recognizes that the Spirit of God, or grace, abides 
in him ; he attains to the conception of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, and the Divine speaking by the mouth of the 
human is necessarily expressed in the form of infallible truth. 
But the Roman Catholic Church is guilty of a blasphemous 
presumption in dictating to the Holy Spirit the seasons of His 
utterance, in arraigning Him at the bar of human reason, 
and in despoiling Him of His universal sovereignty over the 
hearts of men. She has fulfilled the threat of Prospero, and 
rent an oak and pegged the spirit of freedom in his knotty 
entrails. 

Curci goes on to remark that, if in some cases it is impos- 
sible to clear the character of many of the Pontiffs, their 
iniquity is only another proof of the divinity of the Papacy, 
inasmuch as it has never thereby taken the slightest hurt in 
faith or morals. But to the Catholic the Pontiff is not a 
governor of the Church ab extra, but its visible head and living 
expression. It is impossible to follow the Church casuist 
when he attempts to prove that the Church, as the depository 
of the morality of Christ, finds infallibly satisfactory represen- 
tation and adequate expression in the adulteries of a Borgia, 
the simonies of a Farnese, and the persecutions of a Pius V. 
Roman Catholicism requires no slight measure of credulity, ' 
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but, says Curci, this is precisely the efici sicut parvuli of 
Scripture. And we may associate with this another motto of 
the good Jesuit-as a reason for leading the little ones a dance 
through 'the mazes of the logical labyrinth, Vulgus vult decipt. 

The second chapter, which deals with the political side of 
the argument, is really a criticism of the doctrine of legitimism. 
It opens with a definition of the term legitimate, showing that 
it refers to natural law, to a standard of abstract right, or to 
the Divine archetype. All right flows from God, a theory 
which attained its fullest political expression in the English 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. Civil power derives its 
legitimacy from its relation of correspondency with the arche- 
typal form. The ruling ego was the spring in Pagan times, 
when the kingly power was dominion : in Christian times it 
has become ministry or service. Reges gentium dominantur 
corum. Vos autem non sic, sed qui major est in vobis fiat 
sicut minister. And the reason of the change is that reg- 
num non est propter regem, sed rex propter regnum, the 
argument of Dante which we have already quoted. This is 
the scholastic explanation dealing with terms and solving the 
problem by the mere application of a maxim. ‘The true ex- 
planation lies in the position of Christianity—that man re- 
cognizes the infinite value of the individual soul, the fact that 
all men are free, and, consequently, that secular pursuits are 
a spiritual exercise, and therefore a free exercise. Govern- 
ment is no longer a privilege; it is a duty undertaken for the 
good of others, and therefore a service. 

All three forms of government (monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy) having been originally in the creative mind, all 
are in their seasons legitimate. The feudal system: was legi- 
timate, as that which conserved order and justice in the col- 
lapse of Roman civilization and during the inroads of the 
barbarians. It was founded on the possession of land. Here- 
ditary monarchy began with the Capets. But it was not 
absolute, for the power of popular election was always 
recognized. When, for instance, Pepin deposed Childerice III., 
and procured his own election, the Pope Zacharias in replying 
to the legate, said that ‘he should be called king who ruled 
the republic.’ * If this decision could be shown to have been 
given ex cathedré, what a case King Humbert would have in 
the Vatican courts! 

The chief sources of legitimacy in a monarchical system 
were inheritance and election—the latter in Poland. Besides 
these there were others deemed legitimate—conquests, ces-- 
* Illum deberi vocari regem qui rempublicam regerit. 
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sions by treaty, testamentary dispositions, dowries, exchanges, 
and sales. ‘If these modes turned to the promotion of the 
civil well-being of the people by the conditions of the times in 
which they were adopted, they were legitimate; if not, null.’ 
The difficulty of this conclusion lies in what is meant by the 
‘ civil well-being of the people.’ If the people are to be them- 
selves the judges, the dictum is identical with that of Hegel: 
‘In all periods of the world a political revolution is sanctioned 
in men’s opinions when it repeats itself. By repetition, that 
which at first appeared merely a matter of chance and con- 
tingency, becomes a real and ratified existence.’ 

Curci then proceeds to an examination of the principles of 
a rigid legitimism, which would be an obstacle to his scheme. 
The school began after 1815, with Haller, a Swiss. His 
error lay in confounding private dominion over things with 
political sovereignty over people. Lordship over land, says 
he, includes lordship of the same kind over the creatures 
which are upon it. This position is manifestly untenable, for 
the only end of civil government is the good of the people, and 
even the Pope glories in the title Servus Servorum Dei. In 
the case of loss of sovereignty, the legitimacy in certain cases 
passes: in the case of violent seizure of private property, the 
legitimacy always remains with the first possessor. Which is 
only another way of stating that private right—the right of 
the subject per se—is inalienable! whereas public right—con- 
stituted by a voluntary surrender of rights on the part of sub- 
jects for a specitic purpose—has no existence apart from the 
volition or caprice of its constituents. When a sovereign has 
been deposed, and order has been re-established under a new 
head, we have governi di fatto, and must accept the fait ac- 
compli. Time gives to it its legitimacy—longi temporis pre- 
seriptione. And that the Church has recognized such changes 
in all times, looking only to the salus populi, witness the case 
of Pepin already quoted; that of the Archbishop of Rheims 
at the Assembly of Senlis; the succession to the throne of 
France by the House of Navarre when that of Valois was ex- 
tinct; all the changes in the government of Naples; the case 
of the Stuarts of England; the transference of the crown of 
Sweden from the Wasa to the Bernadotte family; and that of 
Russia from the Rurick to the Romanow dynasty. We might 
cite numberless cases on the other side, but it will be sufficient 
for Englishmen to mention the Bull of Innocent III., excom- 
municating the English barons who had wrung the Magna 
Charta from John. 
The lie is given to legitimism by the facts of history. Pius 
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VII. signed a concordat with the Cisalpine Republic, whose 
provinces belonged shortly before to the King of Sardinia, 
Austria, and a part of them to the Church herself. Thus we 
have an historical precedent for the course which Curci 
recommends to the Holy See. 

The doctrine of legitimism appears to be the arbitrary 
selection of a period in the history of a people at which the 
status quo is declared to be the swmmum jus. It is not 
necessarily the earliest state nor the most recent, nor is the 
determination of it referable to reason. It mistakes a phe- 
nomenon for a first cause. Upon this as a basis the Vatican 
fanatics attempt to found their pretended dogma of the tem- 
poral power, and the success which has hitherto attended their 
efforts is due in great measure to the peculiar circumstances 
which make Rome a favourable seat for the growth of the 
theory. These are, first, the strength of the religious senti- 
ment in the people; second, the domestic and civil traditions 
of the Holy City; and third, the economical advantages of 
papal rule. Of these influences this party have availed them- 
selves to the utmost, directing them into the channels ne- 
cessary for the attainment of their immediate aims, even to 
the detriment of the dignity of the Pontiff and of the char- 
acter of some of the most devout and gifted ecclesiastics. The 
elevation of the doctrine of the restitution of the temporal 
power, come prima, to a dogma is impossible—because, refer- 
ring as it does to a future event, its assertion demands, not a 
dogma, but a prophecy. The Conservative party in the 
Vatican, says Curci, made a mistake in assuming that the 
Italian revolution was a transitory phase. It is the comple- 
tion of that transformation e :civil society which, begun at 
the Treaty of Westphalia, ended with the breach of Porta 
Pia. Protestant princes dissolved the Christian union and 
proclaimed the separation of Church and State, taking as 
their watchword the famous motto of Cavour, Chiesa libera in 
libero stato. But the mistake would not have assumed the 
proportions it has were it not that the faction under reference 
has presumptuously arrogated to itself the faculty of teaching. 
The Vatican has in reality nothing to do with doctrine. The 
Roman congregations, above all the bishops, form the links 
of the hierarchical chain which unites the faithful with the 
Pontiff, and through him with Christ. 

Now with regard to the necessity or convenience of a civil 
principality for the Pontiff, there is a doctrinal teaching of the 
Church. On June 9,1862, at the canonization of the Japanese 
saints, Pius IX. held an allocution with reference to the evils 
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which beset Christian society, at which almost all the bishops 
of the Catholic world were present. In it he declared that 
‘the civil principality of the Holy See was, by singular counsel 
of Divine Providence, conceded to the Roman Pontiff, and that 
the same is necessary to him, in order that the royal Pontiff, 
not subject to any prince or civil power, may exercise, with 
fullest hberty throughout all the Church, the supreme power 
and authority received divinely from Christ Himself, and may 
provide for the greater good, for the usefulness, and for the 
needs of the Church and the faithful.’ 

This is what Curci calls the declaration of a hypothetical 
necessity of secular power for the Papacy. When Providence 
suspends the ‘supreme power and authority’ the temporal 
power is no longer necessary, having been given solely for the 
exercise of that, in the fullest liberty, which no longer exists. 
It is one of those quibbles, so shallow and transparent, that 
one looks a second time to see that no subtlety lurks under 
the simplicity of it. Expressed mathematically, the argument 
is—a given quantity, Supreme Power, consists of two factors, 
spiritual and temporal power. When Providence grants 
supreme power to the Church, He grants spiritual plus 
temporal power: when He subtracts the latter, only the 
spiritual remains. @Q. H.D. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord! It is 
quite clear that if the Church were an entirely pure energy, 
the larger her sphere the more good she would do. But the 
contention is that, in politics at least, she is not even that 
‘little leaven,’ and that her leavening would infallibly spoil 
the loaf. A vital question arises out of this casuistry. If the 
Church alone contains the logos or Spirit of God on earth, is it 
reasonable to assume that God ever wills it to be other than 
exercising the fullest freedom? For the word of God is not 
bound. The essence of spirit is freedom: freedom is her 
sphere: once bound, she ceases to be spirit. Father Curci 
consents to the bondage of the Holy Spirit for the sake of 
maintaining the integrity of the Church ; and if his interpre- 
tation of the allocution is a correct one, the whole bench of 
bishops gave this doctrine a unanimous sanction. For they 
not only formally declared adherence to it, but communicated 
an enormous series of most wise and learned essays on the 
subject previous to the allocution, and from which it was 
framed. These papers, written in every European tongue, 
were committed by the Pope to Curci for translation and 
arrangement. The work occupied him for three years, and 
resulted in the publication of sixteen thick quarto volumes, 
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preceded by a lengthy introduction. Truly, as he himself 
says, he ought to be an authority on the subject. And this 
allocution, he tells us, is the unique monument on the subject 
of the temporal power. There is no other ground for the 
pretended dogma than these words of the Pope. Yet Curci 
cannot have forgotten the famous Bull, In Cand Domini. He 
would probably tell us that it is no longer in force since its 
formal withdrawal by Clement XIV. But the same Pontiff 
‘abolished and annulled the Society of Jesus, their functions, 
houses, and institutions,’ and we have many reasons for 
believing that the one repeal is as effective as the other. 
Cretineau-Joly assures us that the Bull is always regarded in 
the Roman tribunals and congregations as having legal force. 
It is of great antiquity. It was in existence in 1372, and was 
particularly enforced by Pius V. in 1568. No papal instru- 
ment played a more important part in the medieval politics 
of Europe than did this Bull, dealing as it does so expressly 
and arbitrarily with the relations of Church and State. Five 
of its clauses are directed against those who in any wise 
curtail the liberty of the Church or impede the execution of 
apostolic letters. It proclaims ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
criminal as well as in civil cases; withdraws the privilege 
which had been granted to kings in respect of such jurisdic- 
tion} and menaces with excommunication all who occupy or 
invade the lands of the Church and those irrumpentes in 
terras pape. Pius V. enacted that this should be a pre- 
petual law in Christendom, and it is not without signifi- 
cance that that Pontiff is cited by Leo XIII. in his recent 
Encyclical as one of the Popes by whose means and protection 
Italy escaped ruin, preserved the faith, and, ‘mid the darkness 
and squalor of universal decadence, nourished and kept alive 
the light of science and the splendour of the arts.’ 

We now come, in the fourth chapter, to a consideration of 
how a reconciliation may be effected between the two opposing 
elements; and in order to appreciate the delicacy of the task, 
look at Clause 80 of the Syllabus, which condemns as a 
damnable error the proposition ‘ that the Roman Pontiff can 
and ought to be reconciled, and to make terms with progress, 
with liberalism, and with recent civilization.’* Curci does 
not refer to this clause. He proposes to come to terms with 
the existing government, and as at the same time he professes 
adherence to the Syllabus, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the present government of Italy resembles the Papacy in being 


3 Romanus Pontifex protest ac debet cum progressu, cum liberalismo et cum 
recenti civilisatione, sese reconciliare et componere, 
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out of harmony with ‘ progress, liberalism, and recent civili- 
zation.’ 

‘Tt is said,’ writes Curci, ‘ that reconciliation with this 
government is impossible: and who doubts it? But.in the 
orders represented we understand by government the men who 
are found to have the power in their hands. Now he who 
professes principles opposed to theirs, and who wishes them 
to triumph, far from the obligation to be reconciled with these 
men, has the right to endeavour by every legal means to 
have them dismissed, and so to act that others of his own 
way of thinking may take their place.’ To: do this it is 
necessary to use the means and to renounce that suicidal 
abstention from politics which is the present attitude of the 
Vatican. The Church herself has formerly done this, as for 
example in the case of the Duchies of Piacenza and Parma, 
and of Tolentino a Ferrara, when these estates were alienated 
from her. She protested solemnly, but was not thereby 
prevented from signing a concordat with Spain, France, and 
with Napoleon I. 

And further it is dedasea that the Pontiff can never re- 
nounce his sovereignty, rendering himself subject to any 
other power. ‘And who doubts it?’ asks Curci. But if the 
sovereignty is usurped by the violence of man, it is not re- 


‘ nounced by the Pontiff; the violence is permitted by a God 


who could have prevented it. He recommends a peace be- 
tween the Pope and King, as between equals. Such an 
arrangement would, he imagines, secure the supremacy of 
the spiritual element, which would gain the ascendency by 
its own intrinsic worth. In explaining the Italian Constitu- 
tion, he shows that the King has no real power, having no 
responsibility ; the Senate, being a Conservative body, is a 
mere brake; the Ministry is a simple emanation from the 
elective chamber, or rather from its majority, i in which, as in 
a centre, resides the sovereign power in its double capacity of 
legislative and executive. “All public and private interests 
being thus in the hands of the government—religion, morality, 
peace at home and abroad, above all, finance—the people 
should rise as one man to insist that the elections secure the 
adequate representation of all their true temporal interests, 
which, indirectly, involve the spiritual as well. Instead of 
this, the so-called good Catholics, who are averse to new 
orders, unaccustomed to public life, and devoted to quiet and ° 
ease, being timid by nature, adopt a laissez-aller policy, per- 
suading themselves that things will all come right in the end. 
It is strange to find a Churchman objecting to passivity in his 
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flock, yet it must be hard for him to see the materials which 
he had trained to be so plastic under his hands fashioned into 
alien forms by an abler artist. The blame lies at the door of 
the current of opinion which has its source in the Vatican, 
and which declared abstention to be a command of the 
Church. The Church, on the contrary, has only said (and 
even this is very problematical), Judicat non expedit: when she 
forbids she says, Non licet. And the Pope has not proceeded 
to any authoritative act prescribing a definite course to be 
pursued by Catholics in their relations with the hostile camp. 
Very naturally, as a dethroned or dispossessed monarch, he 
grumbles and shows displeasure ; and from this exhibition of 
temper the Catholic journals deduce a rule which they seek 
to impose upon the Church with the force of a dogma. Their 
opponents, on the other hand, look upon the silence of the 
Pope as more significant, and claim the right to use their 
reason where free criticism has not been authoritatively for- 
bidden. They look upon the displeasure as the earthly 
appanage of a Pontiff, whose reserve is imposed by the in- 
fallible part of him, wherein Christ dwells. 

We have now to trace, in the fifth chapter, the organ by 
which the Current has propagated its doctrines, and the 
weapons which it employs against its opponents; the first 
in Catholic journalism, the second in the Syllabus and in 
liberalism. With the recognition in the political world of the 
sovereignty of the people arose the kingdom of opinion as 
distinguished from scientific knowledge. This is restrained in 
‘the following way. The ministry in power subsidize a news- 
paper — an organ which defends them, propagates their 
doctrines, in short, does all it can to keep them in power. 
The opposition have their organ too, which puts the ministry 
continually on their trial and keeps them alert. 

After all, Quot capita, tot sententie, is impossible: the 
thoughtful give the watchword to the masses who cannot think 
for themselves. With this the Church has no sympathy ; she 
cannot consider that law, truth, and justice proceed from 
below upward. On the contrary, all emanates from Christ, 
who is the virtue and wisdom of the Father, and in this His 
double capacity has ordained the hierarchical order, with the 
' Pope as the centre, from which proceed the bishops appointed 
by the Holy Spirit to rule the Church of God, and from them, 
as immediate ministers, the whole body of the faithful—the 
plebs christiana—which is guided, but does not guide ; is ruled, 
but does not rule. Yet the Church takes the census of the 
universal sentiment of the faithful. A more damning state- 
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ment of the pretensions of the Church than this of Curci’s it 
is impossible to imagine. It is based upon a profound and 
hopeless misconception of the essential meaning of the Incar- 
nation and Atonement: they do not enter as elements into 
Catholicism. We are no longer surprised at the attempts of 
a rabbi to convert a pope to Judaism. To resume, Catholic 
journals must not be criticized from the standpoint of the 
authority or protection accorded to them by the Pontiff or 
by the Vatican, but on their merits; that is, on the merits of 
the writers and their writings. So considered, they cannot 
for a moment be compared to contemporary journals. They 
are admirably suited to the wants of prelates, Churchmen, and 
the laity which interests itself in Church matters, but they are 
valueless to the general Catholic reader. And the Vatican is 
entirely to blame in eliminating, by a rigid exclusiveness, 
materials for the satisfaction of the natural curiosities and 
business wants of the public, so that for this end the laity 
are driven to have recourse to papers which no Catholic can 
read with impunity. Catholic journalism labours under 
three disadvantages. Its sphere is too circumscribed; its 
religiosity is excessive; and it lies under the just imputa- 
tion of aiming to destroy the country. The aim of all journal- 
ism is to promote some interest other than its own. Catholic 
journalism has become one of the greatest scourges of Catho- 
licism, and it has assumed to itself arbitrarily the office of 
interpreter of Church, Holy See, and Pontiff—interpreter and 
palatine official. Any journalist may set up as a master in 
Israel, though he be ignorant of the Gospels, even of the 
Catechism. And in this the Church does not enter. She 
leaves to every one full liberty of thought, although the 
journals refer mendaciously to pontifical briefs in support of 
their allegations. 

It is in no spirit of factious faultfinding that we here sug- 
gest to the good Padre that this picture of the independence 
of the Catholic press is in direct contradiction to the ac- 
counts which he has given us of the management of the 
‘Civilta Cattolica’ in the second chapter of the appendix to 
the second edition of this work, in which both Pope and 
Secretary of State are represented as fully discussing the con- 
tents of each number before publication. And are there not 
the Index and a judicial censor of the press ? 

A deplorable custom of these journals, proceeds Curci, is the 
denigration of individuals. The chief means which they use 
are the Syllabus and the term Liberal Catholic, and they 
employ them principally against their opponents on the 
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question of political abstention. Now the Syllabus is not 
a positive article of faith, as many of the journals would have 
us believe, but a collection‘of condemned errors, referring to 
theology, and not to practical Christianity, so much so that 
Curci advises us to leave them alone, declaring— 


Even for a cultured laity it is best to cleave to the twelve true articles 
of faith of the Apostolic Symbol ; to believe in general all that the Church 
teaches, with a sincere disposition to believe as well all that she may 
teach in the future ; and, observing the precepts of God and of the Church, 
to attend to the salvation each one of his own soul, which is, after all, the 
unum necessarium. 


The Syllabus is accused, on the other hand, of having entered 
the Church sicut fur in nocte. To refute this it is only necessary 
to glance at the origin of the Collection, which was after the 
following fashion. From several acts of Pio Nono, apostolic 
letters—i.e., letters to the whole Church—allocutions, letters 
to particular bishops, &c., a private person (perhaps by com- 
mission of the Pope) collected eighty propositions condemned 
in them as erroneous, and arranged them under ten titles or 
chapters, according to the subject. In this there was nothing 
new. So, anciently, were the decretals compiled from various 
public acts which served as a rule for the Church. The 
Syllabus is nothing but a catalogue or index of proscribed pro- 
positions, and the authority attaching to it depends upon the 
weight of authority accruing to the original documents from 
which it was compiled. It contains proscriptions referring to 
the absolute immutable perfection of civil society (civil society 
considered in se stessa), which consists in a correspondency to 
the archetypal idea established ab eterno in the creative mind. 
This potential archetypal idea man should produce actually 
in the orders of space and time. But he loses the conception 
of it by the perversive influence of passion, by too little light, 
by weak and uncertain inclination. The Church then should 
conserve this principle. The inference is that the true source 
of the perfection of civil life lies in the Church, and only in the 
Church. But, from whatever causes, the Church is notori- 
ously out of sympathy with the spirit of the age. She has 
voluntarily held aloof from the more advanced schools of 
thought, claiming the position of a guide, and exercising only 
the functions of a censor, until men have ceased to regard her, 
taking for granted her hostility to everything which is not a 
plagiarism on her stereotyped capita mortua or directly profit- 
able to her exchequer. She retaliates for this ignoring of her 
existence by asserting that ‘the analytical method which 
prevails in modern scientific inquiry has cut the nerves of in- 
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telligence, making it unfit for that great synthesis by which 
alone things can be considered in se.’ Now the Vatican 
faction, which we have been considering under the name of 
the Current, using the syllabus as a dogma, stigmatizes with 
the term Liberal Catholic every one who is suspected of favour- 
ing the propositions condemned in it. This use of the words 
is entirely arbitrary and misleading. ‘For there is nothing,’ 
says Curci, ‘repellent to Catholicism in the term liberal: in 
fact, ‘liberality and liberty may be said to be two precious 
fruits of Catholicism!’ Yes, Father Curci, but how about 
liberalism ? How about the eightieth condemned proposition 
which we have already quoted ? Liberalita is a moral virtue. 
Liberalism is a political system, and it needs not the philo- 
sophy of either an Aquinas or a Dante to discover to which 
the liberale, which is so obnoxious to the Current, refers. 
We have felt inclined, in the perusal of this book, to pro- 
test against the palpable equivocations and verbal quibbles 
with which our judgment has been insulted on every page. 
But we have to do with a Jesuit, and the task upon which he 
is engaged is a very ticklish one. His picture is painted in 
neutral tints, and we feel instinctively that every line is 
written to conceal as much as it reveals. For instance, in 
speaking of the disastrous effects of the dissension between 
Church and State, he throws into a foot-note what is of more 
importance than all the rest of the chapter, pointing out the 
benefits which would accrue to education from a reconciliation. 


The government will never find a method of universally applying its law 
of compulsory education, on which I pronounce here no judgment. The 
great scatteredness of the agricultural population, especially in the southern 
provinces and in Tuscany, will always oppose to it an insurmountable 
obstacle. How keep a schoolmaster for fifteen or twenty children scattered 
over eight or ten square miles of country? How pay one even as rude 
as his scholars? But there are masters on the spot, of greater ability too 
than necessary, in the curates of the parishes, who sometimes even now 
teach from spontaneous charity. Their appointment would be the very 
best arrangement, because by drawing closer the bonds which unite the 
clergy to the people, it would ensure religious instruction, and give to the 
priest a useful occupation, which, recompensed however slenderly, would 
always be a material advantage to him. I know that this idea has been 
entertained in the highest spheres of government, but at the apparition of 
the spectre of the temporal power, to be restored with or in the dismem- 
berment of Italy, every thought of it was abandoned. 


Giving the priesthood a useful occupation, simply means a 
bid for a preponderating ecclesiastical influence in the coun- 
iry. This is the portion of Curci’s scheme which most alarms 
the Liberal party. They feel that he is not with them, and 
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that he makes common cause with them only to found, on a 
broader basis, a priestly power more rigid and more exclusive 
than ever entered into the dreams of even a Pius V. The first 
step is to secure the supervision and administration of educa- 
tion. The laity, he cries, which at the time of the downfall of 
the temporal power was Christian to the core, is lapsing daily 
into deeper lethargy and more hopeless indifference. The 
chief hold of the Church upon the people lies now ‘in the 
dazzling pages of her past ascendency.’ Listless Italians 
have still a pride in the Papacy as the one great political 
creation of their country. But the tide of infidelity is slowly 
advancing, setting in the direction of French corruption. 
‘The present of France is the future of Italy,’ say the pro- 
phets. ‘And the current is only to be stemmed,’ says Curci, 
‘by amore awakened intelligence, a more practical disposition, 
and a more firmly-rooted religion.’ For the first of these 
wants he attempted to provide in his famous scheme of a uni- 
versity or hall for higher education on Christian principles at 
Pisa. It was set afoot many years ago—in 1872—and bade fair 
to flourish; but the Jesuitical taint was upon it, and it perished 
stillborn. Its collapse is here attributed to the fanatical party, 
who, bringing forward their pet bubble of the immediate re- 
storation of the temporal power, opposed this scheme as a 
mere preparatory one, which would take four years to produce 
results. 

It is evident that with however much aversion Curci regards 
the course of French politics, it is to France, and France alone, 
that he looks for an Italian ally. He considers that, by means 
of modern civilization, which is characterized by a ceaseless 
restlessness of communication between men, the European 
races are being consolidated in the three grand primal stocks 
from which they emerged, viz., the Latin, Teutonic, and 
Slav. The first, the banner-bearer of humanity and of Chris- 
tian civilization, is represented by France and Italy, two 
nations closely connected in their intellectual, social, moral, 
physical, and religious conditions. We observe in them the 
same intellectual awakenedness—a marvellous quickness of 
perception—a great similarity of disposition and of language. 
The countries which they inhabit are washed by the Mediter- 
ranean, the navigable sea par excellence; and above all in 
them alone we are struck with national religious unity in 
Catholicism, which forms so marked a contrast to the inter- 
minable divisions of Protestantism. The lack of a connecting 
political link between these countries is the cause of the dis- 
asters of Europe. United, they would preserve that equilibrium 
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of race which is the only guarantee of peace. In other words, 
we are asked to imagine the wolf set to watch the sheep. The 
Latin race have been notoriously the peace - disturbers of 
Europe, with their successive war-cries of universal dominion 
and La Gloire. Their last appearance was from a baser motive, 
the maintenance of a corrupt dynasty ; and when they found 
that they had been tricked, rather than not fight at all, they 
quarrelled with one another. And to the French the fanatics of 
the Vatican look for deliverance, true to that medieval policy 
of the Church which, when she had broken faith with all her 
neighbours in Italy, and was called to account, shirked the 
consequences of her infidelities by the summons of a foreign 
power. But they forget, or in their blindness fail to realize, 
that the papal ban—that weapon before which emperors and 
kings quailed—is now no more than an empty word. Already 
it has fallen unheeded upon a devout and Catholic monarch-— 
the first King of Italy—who lately closed his glorious reign, 
wept by the whole nation; while the Pope, whose place he had 
taken in the affections of the people, surviving him but a few 
days, passed away as unheeded in his death as in his life of 
querulous maledictions. 

The reign of papal terrorism has passed. It belonged to 
the dark ages, and was continued into modern civilizaticn 
only by a rigid and tyrannical exclusion of light. The at- 
tempts to restore it which are being made by the Vatican in 
soliciting the armed intervention of France have only the 
effect of throwing Italy into the arms of Germany, the born 
foe of Catholicism and the ancient rival of the Latin race. 
In expatiating on this text, Curci indulges in the sinister pro- 
phecy that Germany will use Italy to dismantle France ; and 
then, having secured the supremacy of Western Europe, will 
annex the Peninsula as a dependency. This is an old dream. 
So long ago as 1870 he wrote that the dominion of the world 
would soon be divided between two empires—the German, 
representing Heresy; the Slav, representing Schism. This 
may or may not be, but it is by no means clear that a Franco- 
Italian alliance would avert or even postpone the danger. 
The Latin world has already been utterly defeated by the 
Teutonic or barbarian: since then it has found its safety in 
alliance with the Northerners. The admission of hostility 
which the adoption of a posture of defence implies, can have 
only one effect—that of severing the ties which the march of 
cosmopolitanism has already succeeded in establishing between 
the Latin and the Teuton; and, by an exclusive isolation of 


race, of directing national energy into preparation for war 
NO. CXL. 26 
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instead of into the development of reciprocal commerce and 
the perfecting of the arts of peace. It is characteristic of 
this book that in its review of the political relations of Europe 
its criticism is based on so low a principle as that of the 
balance of power. In the wide relations of state to state, Curci 
applies the very rule which in legitimism he had repudiated in 
the relations of ruler to subject. And this contradiction gives. 
us the clue to the general air of inconsistency of Curci’s 
whole work, in theology, in politics, and in his personal rela-. 
tions. In the first he presents to us the anomaly of a mind 
which, recognizing the necessity of reason, professes to use 
it as a universal standard ; but if the Church has once spoken 
authoritatively, he repudiates reason altogether and substi- 
tutes dogma. This habit of alternating principles appears 
again in politics; at one time abstract reason alone is ap- 
pealed to, at another, some arbitrary principle of expediency. 
In his personal relations he discriminates with a critical 
nicety between the actual authority of the office and the 
fictitious authority of the official—between, for example, Pio 
Nono and John Mastai. 

His method, which at the outset claims to be philosophical, is 
a strangely mixed one. He seems to calculate upon the credu- 
lity of his readers, and to make capital of that inaptitude for 
accurate scientific thought which he so frequently deplores. 
This method is a necessity of his position of half protest, half 
submission ; it is the vacillation of a man who frets under his 
fetters, but lacks the courage to cast them off. He gains the 
ill will of his gaolers, and comes very near drawing down 
upon himself the contempt of the free. He promises to expose 
the knaveries of his persecutors, and when he comes into the 
lists, challenges no known foe, but sets up a scarecrow, the 
Corrente, and runs a tilt at it like Don Quixote at the wind- 
mills : either as a dastard that dares not fulfil his threat, or 
as a time-server that sees hope of restitution and favour from 
a retreat into general terms. He fights, with drawn sword it 
may be, but with the scabbard in his left hand. His efforts 
are directed more to putting his foes in the wrong than to for- 
tifying his own position ; and the result is, as he tells us, that 


he has found himself gettato sul lastrico, fallen between the two. 


stools of the Church and the State. A new Pontiff, in recog- 
nition perhaps of his signal services to the Church in bygone 
times, or perhaps to repair an injustice which was a reproach 
even to Vatican rule, received him into a measure of favour, 
lodged him with Professor Pecci, and accepted his declaration 


of orthodoxy, a document identical in substance with that. 
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which Simeoni had refused before. Whether we may infer 
from this step the initiation of a more liberal policy at the 
papal court, it is not here our purpose to inquire; but if a 
reconciliation between the opposing parties is to be effected, 
the advance must be made in a spirit very different from that 
of Curci, who approaches the shy colt of Italian constitutional 
government with corn in the one hand and a halter in the 
other. We close the book, having received another confirma- 
tion of the old proverb, Monachus in urbe, piscis in arido. 
R. CAIRD. 


Anr. V.—What is Religion ? * 


In Professor Max Miller’s ‘Lectures on the Science of Re- 
ligion,’t the best part of the book is its title. This suggests 
that religion may be treated scientifically, after the same 
method of induction and classification which has been ap- 
plied so successfully to the study of language, and which is 
in use in the physical sciences. Indeed, Miiller would as- 
sociate comparative theology with comparative philology not 
only in method, but also in material. He finds ‘ the outward 
framework of the incipient religions of antiquity’ in a few 
words—such as names of the Deity, and in certain spiritual and 
technical terms—which were substantially the same among all 
earlier peoples. ‘If we look at this simple manifestation of 
religion, we see at once why religion, during those early ages 
of which we are here speaking, may really and truly be called - 
a sacred dialect of human speech; how, at all events, early 
religion and early language are most intimately connected, 
religion depending entirely for its outward expression on the 
more or less adequate resources of language.’ [ But while 
finding in words the key to religions, Miller furnishes no 
terms by which to define or describe religion. His nearest 
approach to this is a formula which would cause physicists 
peremptorily to reject religion from the category of science. 
‘As there is a faculty of speech, independent of all the his- 
torical forms of language, so there is a faculty of faith in 
man independent of all historical religions; .... that 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of senseand reason (!), 
enables man to apprehend the Infinite under different 
names, and under varying disguises. ... In German we 
' * A sequel to ‘ What is Science’ in No. cxxxvii. 

+ ‘Introduction to the Science of Religion,’ Four Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co, t Ibid. p, 153. 
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can distinguish that third faculty by the name of Vernunft, as 
opposed to Verstand, reason, and Sinne, sense. In English | 
know no better name for it than the faculty of faith, though 
it will have to be guarded by careful definition, in order to 
confine it to those objects only which cannot be supplied 
either by the evidence of the senses or by the evidence of 
reason. No simply historical fact can ever fall under the 
cognizance of faith.’ * 


The phrase we have italicised above would bar the claim ! 


of religion to a place among the sciences; for though the 
physical sciences themselves employ faith as a prelude and 
guide to discovery, science could never admit an hypothetical 
belief ‘in spite of sense and reason.’ And, on the other 
hand, the Christian faith does rest throughout upon the 
‘simply historical facts’ that Jesus Christ was born of the 


Virgin Mary, was crucified under Pontius Pilate, was buried, ¥ ¢ 


and rose from the dead. 

By the ‘ science of religion’ Muller intends what is better 
styled ‘ comparative theology.’ Now, te theology, as the 
logical statement and systematic arrangement of the facts 
and doctrines within its province, the title of a science is 
commonly conceded; and the comparison of different systems 
of religious belief and worship, by discovering resemblances 
in conceptions, in terms, and in usages and forms, and by 
classifying these systematically under general principles, may 
create a science—say, if there be not a contradiction in the 
terms—the science of beliefs. Since the faculty of believing, 
equally with the faculty of knowing, is a native quality of the 
human mind, not only must this faculty itself fall within 
the categories of psychology, but the objects of belief must be 


capable of being reduced to some form of logical statement}. 


and classification. But theology and comparative theology 
~ are themselves but outward forms or expressions of the reli- 
gious idea or sentiment. In religion we have to do with 
conception, a feeling, a state of mind, which is common to 
mankind; and the essence of religion lies at the back of all 
forms of theology and of worship. What then is this universal 
phenomenon of the human spirit ?—this which experience 
and history testify, through all migrations and mixtures o 
races, through all fluctuations of social and political institu- 
tions, through all systems of philosophy and theology, an 
through all developments of science and art, is the one trans 
migratory soul, for ever inspiring human thought, for eve 
influencing human life ? 

# ‘TIrtroduction to the Science of Religion,’ pp, 16, 17. 
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It is said of Comte that, towards the close of life, he openly 
confessed that ‘the human mind could not rest satisfied (ne 
peut se passer) without a belief in independent wills which 
interfere in the events of the world.’ Of this concession 
Comte’s biographer says: ‘ Never was there an avowal more 
fatal to the positive philosophy. If this be true, the human 
mind is necessarily theologic, and it would be as great a folly 
to contend against that necessity as against all other neces- 
sities, physical or organic.” * This fatal concession of Comte 
Littré imputes to the weakness induced by excess of work, 
‘a serious nervous disease,’ which caused the author of the 
‘Philosophie Positive’ to relapse into the subjective method 
and its theological tendencies. But the influences under 
which the great positivist admitted the universal necessity of 
a religious faith are of minor importance; what here con- 
cerns us is that the thing itself is true; that the human 
mind is ‘necessarily theologic ;’ t that a something within us 
impels us to religion; that metaphysical analysis lands us at 
last in the absolute; that the induction of physical facts and 
the unification of the laws of the universe, through the 
correlation of forces, leads us to the conception of a supreme 
cause or power; and that the study of mankind under all 
conditions forces us to conclude with Spencer, that.‘ religion,.. 
everywhere present as a weft running through: tlie. vary of : 
human history, expresses some eternal.fact,? t° That fact is 
the aim of our inquiry. 

Religious questions shift their ground, changé ‘their forn', 
vary in interest and importance, according to the temper of 
the times, the schools of thought, the bent of leaders in 
church or in state, in politics or in philosophy. The theo- 
logical, the ecclesiastical, the speculative, the practical phases 
of religion are by turns predominant or antagonistic. Many 
a dogma and theory has been exploded, many a form set 
aside, many a practice abandoned, in the endeavour after 
that union of knowledge and freedom, of reason and will 
with faith, which is the ideal of a philosophical religion. 
But while religious questions have been thus relative and 
fluctuating, the question of religion has suffered no abate- 
ment in its moment to the individual man and to the well- 


‘| being of mankind. 


Whether with Lecky we regard religion as ‘ modes of 

** Auguste Comte et la Philosophie Positive.’ Par E. Littré, p. 578. Troi- 
siéme partie, chap. vi. 

+ The late Professor Trendelenburg of Berlin once said to the writer, ‘I 
believe in logic as strongly as did Hegel, but I believe also in theo-logic.’ 
} Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles,’ p. 20, chap. i., ‘ Religion and Science.” 
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emotion,’ in distinction from theology, which consists of ‘ in- 
tellectual propositions ;’ * or, with Kant, hold that ‘ religion, 
subjectively considered, is the recognition of all our duties as 
divine commands;’ + whether, with Comte, we ‘refer the 
obligations of duty, as well as all sentiments of devotion, to 
a concrete object, at once ideal and real—the human race 
conceived as one great being;’{ or, with Herbert Spencer, 
we find the root of religion in ‘the mystery of an inscrutable 
Power in the universe ;’§ whether, with Mill, we rest in a 
dry formula of ‘the infinite nature of duty;’ | or share with 
Schleiermacher ‘the immediate feeling of the dependence 
of man upon God;’ {i—under all modes of statement, of 
expression, and even of negation, behind all objects of adora- 
tion, personal and impersonal, Humanity, Nature, God, there 
lies the reality of religionm—an inalienable, indestructible, 
irrepressible something in the constitution of man, testified to 
by the finer instincts of the soul, by its sense of duty, its 
aspirations after virtue, its yearnings toward the invisible, 
and confirmed by man’s experiences of nature and by the 
course of human history. It is this something in man that 
we are seeking to analyse and define: What is Religion? 
This question is broader than any question of natural science 
or, of , theology,;., broader than the question of adjusting 
theology, with: natural science; broader than the stream of 
buman, histary, with, all the collective interests of society, 
sovernment, : letters, uit; broader than the measure of the 
earth and of the peoples that inhabit it; more vital and im- 
perative than any question of reform in church or in state, or 
of progress in knowledge and in society; it is the question of 
every race and of every time, from the savage with his fetish 
to the Platonist with his ideas, and the positivist with his 
laws; a question new to each man and binding upon every 
man—the question of his own being,** its origin, its relations, 


* «Rationalism in Europe,’ vol. i. p. 356. 

t ‘Der philosophischen Religionslehre,’ viertes Stiick, erster Theil. 

t ‘ The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte,’ p. 121. By John Stuart Mill. 
With Comte le grand étre is always Vhumanité. 

§ ‘ First Principles,’ chap. ii., ‘ Ultimate Religious Ideas.’ 

|| John Stuart Mill, Essay on Comte. 

“[ ‘Reden iiber die Religion.’ In the same discourse Schleiermacher says, 
‘ Religion is neither a special mode of thought nor a special mode of deport- 
ment; it is neither knowledge nor action; it is feeling.’ 

** John Stuart Mill says in his autobiography, ‘I was brought up from the 
first without any religious belief, in the ordinary acceptation of the term.’ Yet 
we find Mill feeling his way toward ‘ an ideal conception of a perfect Being,’ as 
the guide of conscience; we find him arguing ‘the beneficial effect’ of a hope 
in God and in immortality, in that ‘it makes life and human nature a far 
greater thing to the feelings ;’ and at last rendering a sublime homage to the 
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its obligations, its possibilities, its destiny: ‘What can I 
know? What ought Ito do? What may I hope ?”.* 

As in defining science we were careful to eliminate from the 
definition all theoretical preposession—all that the Germans 
style T’endenz—so, in seeking to define religion, we should 
divest ourselves of every theological bias, and in the very 
spirit of science search for the primary facts in this phe- 
nomenon of human consciousness. We should especially 
guard against a devout tendency to forestall the inquiry by 
assuming that this or that religion is the true religion; and 
should accept only that as truth which gives the reality of 
things. In every sphere of investigation truth is the sole 
demand of an honest mind; in physical science, the facts of 
nature and the true explication of her phenomena; in the 
science of mind, the facts of consciousness, the laws of a true 
psychology, and also what logic may determine to be true in 
the region of ultimate ideas and of the absolute ; in the sphere 
of ethics, the true ground of virtue, the true science of rights, 
and the ultimate source of moral obligation; in history, not 
only truth in the record of events, but the true philosophy of 
human society ; in theology, truth as seen in nature, felt in 
consciousness, or revealed by God. It is truth that Helmholtz 
is in quest of in his laboratory and Darwin in his cabinet ; 
it is truth that Lepsius would decipher from the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, and Broca from the remains of prehistoric man; it 
is truth that Sir William Hamilton and his critic Mill have 
sought with equal honesty in the study of the human intellect 
and of the unconditioned ; it is truth that Huxley seeks in the 
hints of biology and Spencer in ultimate ideas; from Plato to 
Schleiermacher, his translator and expounder, truth has been 
the ideal in the world of thought; from Aristotle to Hum- 
boldt, his royal successor in the priesthood of nature, truth 
has been the objective in the world of fact ; above all sects in 
Christianity, above all schools in theology, truth is confessed 
as the standard and authority. Truth is the pole of every 
explorer, around which he hopes to find an open sea, and 
either safe anchorage or a sure outlet into the infinite. And 
what if science at last shall discover that the star that must 
guide to that pole is religion, which there sits enthroned above 


character and teachings of Christ. Then, with a pathetic weakness, which in 
a Bushman he would have smiled at as superstition, this great philosopher, after 
the death of his wife, records : ‘in order to feel her still near me, I bought a 
cottage as close as possible to the place where she is buried. . . . Her memory 
is to me a religion.’ 

* Kant, ‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft:’ ‘Der Kanon der reinen Vernuntt,’ zweiter 
Abschnitt. 
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all night, unchanged by all the revolutions of the world ? 
What then is this constant fact of human experience? In 
the name of truth we ask, What is Religion ? 

It should be easy to define a term which the Romanic and 
Teutonic peoples have alike appropriated from the Latin for 
the same thing ; or to describe the thing itself, which exists 
almost universally in the experiences and usages of mankind. 
Yet the conception of religion varies according as the term is 
taken etymologically, popularly, or scientifically. Cicero has 
given the etymology of the word religio with a precision that 
has the air of authority. 


They who diligently and repeatedly review, and as it were rehearse 
again and again everything that pertains to the worship of the gods, are 
called religious, from religendo [going over again in reading or in thought] ; 
as the elegant from eligendo [choosing with care, picking out]; the 
diligent from diligendo [attending carefully to what we value]; the in- 
telligent from intelligendo [understanding persons and things]. In all 
these words the derivation of meaning is analogous to the word religious.* 


Lactantius,t however, derives religio from religare, to bind 
back or fast. This meaning is retained in the French religieux, 
which denotes a person who is bound by vows to a life of 
sancity. Critics are pretty evenly divided between these two 
derivations. Under the first, religion is a voluntary act, either 
mental or outward, though inspired no doubt by a sense of 
obligation ; under the second, religion is the sense of obligation, 
which finds expression in pious feelings and in acts of devotion. 
In Cicero’s meaning, religion corresponds nearly to the 
German Andacht, ‘the careful pondering of divine things,’ { 
which Kant so beautifully describes as ‘ the tuning of the soul 
to a susceptibility to divinely givenimpressions.’$ But apart 
from his etymology of the word religio, Cicero uses the term 
in a gradation with ‘piety ’ and ‘ sanctity,’ which requires for 
‘religion’ the sense of moral obligation. 


Pietas is a sincere loyal disposition toward those with whom one stands 
in near relations—relatives, colleagues, superiors, and especially toward 
the gods as rulers and benefactors. Sanctitas is an irreproachable, fault- 
less carriage towards the gods. But religio is the recognition of the 
obligation by which one feels himself bound. || 


* «Qui autem omnia, que ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retracta- 
rant et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi ex religendo, ut elegantes ex 
eligendo, itemque ex diligendo diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes. His enim 
in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem que in religioso.,—‘De Natura 
Deorum, lib. ii. cap. 28. + Lactant. iv. 28. 

t See Andrew’s Freund’s Lexicon, art. Religio. § Kant, c. 353. 

|| Schémann, ‘ De Natura Deorum,’ lib. i. cap. 2, 3. See also Cicero’s own 
definitions, lib i. chap, 41: ‘Est enim pietas justitia adversum deos : sanctitas 
autem est scientia colendorum deorum.’ 
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With the Greeks religion, though perhaps more assiduously 
practised than among the Romans, was less rigidly defined. 
Their Opnoxeia was religious worship and usages, rather than 
the essence of religion in spirit and motive; evcéBeva was the 
pietas of the Latins, reverence for parents, elders, superiors, 
authorities, gratitude toward benefactors, though Plato uses 
this term to describe a reverent devotion toward the gods, and . 
bids us ‘ exhort all men to piety, that we may avoid the evil 
and obtain the good.’* Mommsen goes so far as to say that 
‘the Roman designation of faith, religio, that is to say, that 
which binds, was in word and in idea alike foreign to the 
Hellenes.’+ Perhaps ‘that idealizing sense, which knew how 
to breathe a higher life even into inert stone,’ refused to be 
confined within the bonds of duty. 

What religion was among the Greeks in respect of worship, 
beliefs, rites, and customs, it is easy to learn from their poets 
and philosophers, their temples and statues. The presence 
and agency of the gods were universally recognized in nature 
and in human affairs; through the Amphictyons religious 
union became the basis of political confederation ; behind the 
symbols of faith and the objects of worship lay an inner 
spiritual devotion to higher spiritual powers ; above the circle 
of the gods was a supreme unifying principle, rule, or fate ; 
man, as the head of the physical creation, was divinized, and 
the divinity was humanity idealized. The religion of the 
Greeks was anthropomorphic, even to reproducing the baser 
passions of men in the persons of the gods. But all this helps 
little toward a conception of religion in respect of ground or 
motive ; and in the absence of an infallible hierarchy, a dog- 
matic revelation, and even of systematic treatises on theology, 
it is not possible to reduce to a simple definition the Greek 
conception of religion in itself. This is remarkable if one 
considers how early the Greek mind showed its bent toward 
synthesis and speculation ; how the Greek poetry is pervaded 
with the presence of divinity, and Greek philosophy with the 
ethical sense ; and with what a free and unclouded spirit the 
Greek religion contemplated the relations of the gods with 
men. Perhaps the very natural and human way in which 
the lives and doings of the gods were conceived of, and the 
childlike simplicity with which the gods were honoured and 
served, rendered a definition of religion as difficult and as 
superfluous as a description of light and air. ‘The most 
godly man was he who cultivated in the most thorough 
* Symposium, 193. 

+ Mommsen's ‘ History of Rome,’ book i. chap. 2. Dickson’s Translation. 
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manner his human powers, and the essential fulfilment of 
religious duty lay in this, that every man should do to the 
honour of the divinity what was most in harmony with his 
own nature.’ * 

Then there was the daiuwv, or tutelary deity, a connecting 
link between gods and men, which might be a celestial 
attraction toward the good or a fatalistic impulse toward the 
evil, in either case modifying that freedom of choice which 
gives to actions their moral quality. And yet, by faith in his 
attending genius, how gradually did Socrates struggle after 
the pure and just, the beautiful and good. No reader of the 
Phaedo can fail to feel how deep and vital is the religious 
spirit that here endeavours to give a dialectic form to the 
conceptions of God, the soul, right, duty, immortality; and 
yet the highest morality and the highest philosophy combined 
in the subject and the framer of this most perfect of the 
Platonic dialogues, have failed to direct us to the origin and 
nature of the faith which it fundamentally implies. For the 
mythology of Greece there is a rich vocabulary ; for its reli- 
gion, none. 

Turning from the greatest sage of Greece to the older sage 
of China, we find in the dialogues or analects of Confucius a 
system of social and political ethics pervaded with the reli- 
gious spirit, but which gives no distinct conception of the 
nature or the source of religion itself. Customs, ceremonies, 
proprieties, filial piety, the worship of the spirits of ancestors 
and of sages, as also of the spirits of the land and of places, 
these all are enjoined, though in a somewhat formal, per- 
functory way, and with no express statement of the principle 
or, the authority upon which their obligation rests. Virtue 
and righteousness in the outer life are prescribed with a 
sententious wisdom, but the ultimate law of righteousness, 
whether in nature, in reason, or in God, is nowhere clearly 
enunciated. 

Admirable, indeed, were some of the rules given by Con- 
fucius for the conduct of life. ‘To subdue one’s self and 
return to propriety is perfect virtue ;’ ‘Benevolence is to 
love all men ;’ ‘We should be true to the principles of our 
nature, and the benevolent exercise of them to others ;’ ‘ Let 
the will be set on the path of duty ;’ ‘Let every attainment 
in what is good be firmly grasped;’ ‘Let relaxation and 
enjoyment be found in the polite arts ;’ ‘ Let every man con- 
sider virtue as what devolves on himself. He may not yield 


* Zeller, ‘Die Philosophie der Griechen,’ erster Theil, vierte Auflage, Ein- 
leitung, p. 42. 
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the performance of it even to his teacher ;’ ‘The man who, 
when gain is set before him, thinks of righteousness, who, with 
danger before him, is prepared to give up his life, and who 
does not forget an old agreement, however far back it extends, 
such a man may be reckoned a complete man ;’ ‘ Virtue is 
more to man than either water or fire. I have seen men die from 
treading on water and fire, but Il have never seen a man die 
from treading the course of virtue.’ When, however, he was 
asked to define virtue, Confucius described it under certain 
manifestations, without pointing to its inward essence: ‘To 
be able to practise five things everywhere under heaven con- 
stitutes perfect virtue; to wit, gravity, generosity of soul, 
sincerity, earnestness, and kindness.’ Again, he seemed to 
resolve virtue back into obedience to knowledge. 


The ancients who wished to exemplify illustrious virtue throughout the 
empire, first ordered well their own states. Wishing to order well their 
states, they first regulated their families. Wishing to regulate their 
families, they first cultivated their persons. Wishing to cultivate their 
persons, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, 
they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. 
Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things. 


It is a special honour of Confucius that he applied his 
teachings to the benefit of mankind at large, and had no esoteric 
doctrines : ‘ The man of perfect virtue wishing to be established 
himself seeks also to establish others: wishing to be enlarged 
himself, he seeks also to enlarge others.’ And it is certain 
that this remarkable sage did anticipate the ‘ Golden Rule’ of 
Christianity, at least upon its negative side: ‘What I do not 
wish men to do to me,I also wish not to do to men.’ A 
favourite disciple asked, ‘Is there not one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?’ Confucius 
answered, ‘Is not reciprocity such a word? What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to others.’ When, however, we 
seek for the ultimate principles upon which Confucius founded 
such lofty precepts of morality, we find a certain vagueness 
and reserve quite in contrast with the clearness and force of 
the precepts themselves. Though after his death Confucius 
was worshipped by his disciples with divine honours, and 
though he remains to this day a chief object of religious 
homage to the Chinese nation, he never claimed divinity, 
and hardly assumed a divine commission and warrant for his 
teachings. Once, when his life was threatened, he said, ‘ Was 
not the cause of truth lodged here in me? If Heaven had 
wished to let this cause of truth perish, then I should not have 
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got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let 
the cause of truth perish, what can the people of K’wang do 
to me?’ Yet he spoke of himself with humility, as the com- 
piler of the wisdom of the ancients, and not an originator of 
wisdom or the author of a system. 

That all which Confucius said and did was prompted by a 
religious sentiment is the impression one receives from an 
impartial reading of his works. ‘ Man,’ said he, ‘ has received 
his nature from Heaven. Conduct in accordance with that 
- nature constitutes what is right and true—is a pursuing of the 
proper path ... The path may not for an instant be left 
. . » There is nothing more visible than what is secret, and 
nothing more manifest than what is minute, and therefore the 
superior man is watchful over his aloneness.’ This seems to 
carry the distinction of right and wrong behind actions to the 
innermost thoughts and feelings, and to find in conscience 
‘the eye of the mind’ implanted by Heaven. It is held by 
some commentators on Confucius that he had no conception of 
a personal God, but used the term Heaven impersonally, to 
denote the pantheistic principle in the universe ; but Professor 
Legge,* whose careful translation and commentary we have 
followed in the foregoing citations, is of opinion that the term 
heaven is fitly explained by ‘the lofty one who is on high.’ 
There seems to be internal evidence of this in the saying of 
Confucius, ‘ He who offends against Heaven has none to whom 
he can pray.’ The idea of offence, of prayer, and of such 
alienation by offence that prayer can no longer avail, implies 
the recognition of a personal being, and the term Heaven is 
but a reverential veil for the name of God. Upon the whole 
we may gather from Confucius that religion is an inner sense 
of rightness or fitness implanted in man by his Creator, and 
which prompts to reverence toward God and the spirits of 
sages and of ancestors, to virtue in the conduct of life, and to 
justice and kindness toward others. 

Pursuing our analysis of the religious idea to a still more 
remote antiquity, we pass from China to India, from the pre- 
ceptive philosophy of Confucius to the mythological poetry of 
the Vedas.t In Greece were divinities and a worship, but 
neither sacred books nor a hierarchy ; in China sacred books 
of morality, and a hierarchy of sages, but in the more ancient 
times, little of organized worship or of priestly functions ; in 

* «The Life and Teachings of Confucius,’ By James Legge, D.D. 

t Socrates died B.c. 399; Confucius died 3,c. 478. The hymns of the Rig Veda 
are the most ancient remains of Indian literature. No authority in Sanscrit 


assigns to these a date more recent than b.c. 1000, while some scholars carry 
them back to a period between B.c. 2000 and 2400. 
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India, however, as far back as we can trace her records, insti- 
tutions, traditions, we find sacred writings, a sacred order,* 
and sacred observances, public and domestic: religion the 
very warp and woof of her literature and history. To a super- 
ficial view, the religion of the Vedas might seem a mass of 
fables worthy of the childhood of the race — the crude poly- 
theism of primitive tribes. But in reality this was pre-emi- 
nently the religion of thought—the spiritual nature of man 
tasking itself with speculations upon the origin of things, and 
using this visible material universe to personify the spiritual 
and unseen. Behind the multifarious array of gods and god- 
desses, and the sensuous, sometimes grossly material, concep- 
tions under which these are presented, there is a subtle spiritual 
essence which is ‘the Ong,’ supreme, infinite, eternal, absolute. 


There was then neither non-entity nor entity; there was no atmo- 
sphere, nor the sky which is above. . . . Death was not then, nor immor- 
tality ; there was no distinction of day or night. That One breathed 
se self-supported ; there was nothing different from It [that One] or 
above It.+ 


This abstract self-sustained essence is afterwards described 
as Mind. ‘Desire first arose in It, which was the primal 
germ of mind; [and which] sages, searching with their intel- 
lect, discovered in their heart to be the bond which connects 
entity with non-entity.’ 

All the attributes of this mysterious impersonal One are 
ascribed in different hymns to different divinities, which again 
are clothed with material forms, and are subject to the inci- 
dents and the passions of human life. Thus ‘ Purusha him- 
self is this whole {universe|, whatever has been, and whatever 
shall be. He is also the lord of immortality. . .. This 
universe was formerly soul only, in the form of Purusha.’ t 
Yet Perusha was born, and was immolated in sacrifice. 
Again, ‘ This entire [universe] has been created by Brahma.’ 
And yet ‘Brahma the eternal, unchanging, and undecaying, 
was produced from the ether.’ § These discrepancies are per- 
haps best harmonized by the supposition that each divinity 
who is invested with supreme attributes is but another ex- 
pression for that One who is himself unnameable ; or all the 
several divinities are but members of one soul, attributes or 
manifestations of the eternal, invisible essence. Whether the 


* It is uncertain how old is the origin of four castes, but the priestly office is 
of great antiquity. 

+ Hymns of the Rig Veda, x. 129. Translated by Muir. ‘ Original Sanscrit 
Texts,’ vol. v. p. 356. 

+ Muir, ‘Sanscrit Texts,’ vol. i. pp. 9, 25. § Ibid. vol. i. pp. 17, 115. 
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Vedic hymns mark an upward tendency of the religious feel- 
ing from naturism to theism, and from polytheism to mono- 
theism, or whether their symbolism, like the adornments of a 
cathedral, used at first to body forth the supersensible, had 
come to supplant spiritual worship by a species of idolatry, 
can hardly be determined from the internal evidence of the 
books or from contemporary monuments or traditions. 
Rather the subjective and the objective seem here to be com- 
bined, to a degree which transcends the union of the subtleties 
of the schoolmen, with the sensuous worship of images in the 
Middle Ages. In the Vedic religion there is scope for every 
faculty of the human mind—the dialectic, the speculative, the 
imaginative, the contemplative, the observative — and these 
all struggle together to give expression to the theme which 
comprehends all thought, all being, all space, all duration. 


There is no great and no small 

To the soul that maketh all : 

And where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it cometh everywhere.” 


Hardly a theory of physics, hardly a speculation of meta- 
physics, concerning the origin of things—force, motion, heat, 
evolution, light, spirit—but is anticipated in the Rig Veda. 
There nature is etherealized and spirit materialized. ‘The 
intellectual and the sensible, the ethical and the naturalistic, 
are there conjoined in the most inartificial and also insepar- 
able way, as kernel and shell in the yet unripe fruit grow in- 
dissolubly together.’ t Nature and Soul are one. The powers 
of nature personified, and by turns invested with all the 
attributes of Deity, or the universal soul manifesting itself 
in the phenomena of nature, especially in light—the dawn, 
the sun, the sky—all-pervading, all-renewing, all-beneficent, 
these worshipped with hymns, prayers, oblations, represent 
the religion of India in the oldest and purest of the Vedas. 

In reading these hymns of more than thirty centuries ago, 
one is puzzled by the frequent mixture in the same verse of 
seeming puerility with real profundity. Where we find such 
metaphysical acumen and such poetic sublimity as often occur 
in the Rig Veda, itis fair to presume that connected passages, 
which a literal translation makes meaningless or childish, had 
a higher meaning, which is veiled from us by some symbol or 
mystery of language. Yet this very commingling of meta- 
physical acumen and poetic fervour with a certain childish 
credulity, which characterizes the Rig Veda, is found also in 


* R. W. Em 
t Prof. 0. Hainer, ‘Die Religion, ihr Wesen und ihr Geschichte,’ vol. ii. p. 82. 
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the Hindoos of to-day. Indeed, as these qualities are com- 
bined rather than contrasted in those early hymns, do they 
not show how human nature, at all points, was open to the 
influence of religion—the philosophic thought, the poetic 
fancy, equally with the childlike faith? And if at length 
materialism shall establish its atomic theory of the universe, 
this vaunted outcome of physical science could but reaffirm 
an old metaphysical theory of the Indian mind—the develop- 
ment of the universe from motion and heat, ‘impregnating 
powers and mighty forces, a self-supporting principle beneath, 
and energy aloft.’* If physical science would make God 
‘the sum of all the forces of the universe,’ the Vedic religion 
made of Nature ‘a metaphysical deity.’ 

Recent researches in Babylon have brought to light evidences 
of a religion there remarkable for simplicity and purity—teach- 
ing the unity of God and doctrines concerning sin, forgiveness, 
and the resurrection of the body, with singular analogies on 
some points to the Hebrew Scriptures.t But as there is still 
some controversy among Assyrian scholars concerning the 
proximate date of these memorials and their inscriptions, we 
simply bring them into notice here, and pass to a single addi- 
tional example. 

Older than the oldest of the Vedas, and with the possible 
exception just mentioned, the most ancient landmark be- 
tween the prehistoric chaos and the recorded course of the 
world’s history is the religion of Egypt, as read in her 
temples and monuments, and especially in the ‘Book of 
the Dead.’ If in the liturgy of Egypt, as in that of India, we 
find a mingling of the puerile and grotesque with the thought- 
ful and sublime, there is, on the whole, in the faith of Egypt 
more of mystery, and in her worship more of majesty. In 
Egypt, as in India, we find in the religious odes a frequent 
interblending of subjective and objective, of metaphysical con- 
ceptions rising to pure monotheism and nature-worship, taking 
upon them much sooner than in India the symbolic form of 
idolatry. At the same time we are left in suspense as to the 
order of manifestation—whether polytheistic forms sprang 
from a monotheistic root,{ or from the broad base of nature- 
worship religion rose like a pyramid tapering upwards to a 
single point. But the Egyptian, whether he worshipped the 
sun as god or as a manifestation of the Deity, whether he 
worshipped Osiris as the vivifying, fructifying potency in 


* Rig Veda, x. 129. 

+ Sayce’s ‘ Lectures on Babylonian Literature.’ 

+ Bunsen held that ‘all polytheism is based on monotheism.’  Egypt’s Place 
in Universal History,’ bk. v. part i., sec. 2, C.) 
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nature, or as a type of the ever-living, ever-progressing soul, 
did certainly conceive of a supreme divinity, self-originated, 
invisible, incorruptible, imperishable, the creator and lord of 
all. The worship was elaborate and imposing, and the priest- 
hood almost absolute over domestic life, and even in affairs of 
state. ‘The Egyptians,’ said Herodotus, ‘are religious to 
excess, far beyond any other race of men.’ But that faith 
can hardly be called a superstition which projected itself 
beyond the world and time into the regions of spiritual life, 
and drew thence motives to the noblest conduct of this life— 
to justice, honesty, temperance, chastity, truth, reverence, 
piety, kindness, and beneficence. 

It seems a complete collapse to pass from the high plane of 
religious thought and worship in Egypt and in Ethiopia to the 
fetichism of inner Africa. Yet even in fetichism is found a 
belief in supernatural power, in fate and mystery, in the 
spirits of the dead, and in other spirits of good and evil; 
and in all this the groundwork of a spiritual faith. In attri- 
buting to a doll the speech and passions of a human being 
the child makes this thing of wax or wood a reflection of the 
personality which is just developing in its own consciousness ; 
it projects the spiritual beyond its inner self to be mated 
with some other spirit which it feels must be. And so, in the 
infancy of the race, man makes the stone, the block, the 
material thing that pleases him or does him harm, a spirit 
to be conversed with, to be propitiated, or to be shunned. The 
spirit within him, felt though unseen, reaches forth after the 
spiritual without, which is felt though it cannot be seen. 

Whether belief in a personal God is so general that it may 
be regarded as native, or at least normal to the human 
mind, it does not fall within our present scope to consider. 
Neither is this the place for a general review of comparative 
mythology. Our sole aim in analyzing the religions of dif- 
ferent races and different periods has been to get at a 
conception of religion itself at once so fundamental and so 
comprehensive that, in defining this, we shall fix the place 
of the religious idea or sentiment in the system of philosophic 
thought, distinct from forms of worship and dogmas of 
theology. Thus far it is evident that religion is reverence or 
homage to an object external to the worshipper, which is 
looked upon as superior in nature, in character, or in power. 
That this object should be conceived of as a personal Being, 
or as one only God, is not essential; but religion does require 
an object of faith or worship, a something exterior to the 
man which he looks upon with a sentiment of admiration, of 
loyalty, or of awe, which leads him to acts of homage. The 
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virtue which proceeds solely from one’s inward impulses, or 
from self-regulation, with no reference in thought or feeling 
to any external source or motive of obligation, is morality or 
goodness, but not piety or religion. But, on the other hand, 
the lowest form of fetichism, having an object of worship, is 
called a religion; and, on the other hand, usage allows the 
term religion to the homage to an ideal, such as nature or 
humanity in the abstract; since such an ideal as the com- 
manding motive or power over the soul is to all intents 
personified or deified as the object of worship. This applica- 
tion of the term—perhaps a little overstrained—Mr. Mill 
has pointed out in the case of Comte, and also of his own 
father. Speaking of Comte’s homage to collective humanity 
as the ‘grand ¢tre,’ Mill says, ‘It may not be consonant to 
usage to call this a religion; but the term, so applied, has a 
meaning, and one which is not adequately expressed by any 
other word. Candid persons of all creeds may be willing to 
admit, that if a person has an ideal object, his attachment 
and sense of duty towards which are able to control and 
discipline all his other sentiments and propensities, and pre- 
scribe to him a rule of life, that person has a religion.’ 
He then argues that, in the majesty of his idea of humanity 
as the object of reverence and love, and in his golden rule of 
denying self to live for others—‘vivre pour autrui’—Comte 
‘had realized the essential conditions of a religion.”* And in 
describing his father’s character and opinions, Mr. Mill con- 
tends that many whose belief is far short of deism, may be 
‘truly religious,’ since ‘they have that which constitutes the 
principal worth of all religions whatever, an ideal conception 
of a perfect Being, to which they habitually refer as the 
guide of their conscience.’t This ideal, though existing 
purely in thought, is nevertheless projected before the mind 
as a reality; and the bare conception of such an existence 
creates an obligation to conform to this as the standard 
of life. Hence there enter into religion three elements or 
conditions more or less pronounced—Nature, Man, or God; 
and the precedence of one or the other of these elements, in 
the proportion in which they are combined, gives to different 
religions their distinguishing characteristics. The first of 
these elements is Nature. Now this term is so used by 
materialists as to exclude from the categories of science every 
form of the religious idea; hence a strict definition of nature 
must precede and prepare our definition of religion. 


*«The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte.’ By John Stuart Mill, pp. 
121-124. Also ‘Westminster Review,’ April,1861. + ‘ Autobiography,’ bk. 46. 
NO. CXL. 27 
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Going back to the Greek conception of nature, we find ro 
gvovxov sharply distinguished from 76 and 76 

In his Metaphysics Aristotle gives a definition of dvovs, or 
nature, which separates it equally from the sphere of mathe- 
matical speculations and from that of spiritual powers. 


Physics are concerned with things that have a principle of motion in 
themselves; mathematics speculate on permanent but not transcendental 
and self-existent things; and there is another science separate from these 
two, which treats of that which is immutable and transcendental, if 
indeed there exists such a substance, as we shall endeavour to show that 
there does. This transcendental and permanent substance, if it exists at 
all, must surely be the sphere of the divine, it must be the first and 
highest principle. Hence it follows that there are three kinds of specula- 
tive science, physics, mathematics, and theology.* 


When he comes to speak of nature more specifically, in his 
lectures on physics, Aristotle gives this twofold definition : 
‘Nature may be said in one way to be the simplest and most 
deep-lying substratum of matter in things possessing their 
own principle of motion and change; in another way it may 
be called the form and law of such things.” + And so Bacon, 
m the second book of the ‘Novum Organum, in the first 
aphorism, speaks of forma as natura naturans, and in the 
thirteenth aphorism as ipsissima res. 

Passing over from the Greeks to the Latins, we find the 
equivalent of dvovs in natura, from nascor, which the Ger- 
man accurately renders by geboren werden—not simply born 
or coming into being, but both origin and genesis. Hence 
natura denotes not only result, but ongoing process, that 
orderly becoming which comprehends both that which is pro- 
duced and also the producing agent. In the individual, 
nature denotes the constitution or the quality of a thing as 
produced; and when conceived of collectively or in continuity, 
— is the order or course of things, as being and ‘ about- 
to-be.’ 

Curiously enough, Lucretius, in his poetical disquisition on 
‘The Nature of Things,’ has omitted to give a strict definition 
of nature. Cicero, however, in discoursing of ‘ the nature of 
the gods,’ gives these notions of the term— 


Some think that nature is a certain irrational power, exciting in 
bodies the necessary motions; others, that it is an intelligent power, 
acting by order and method, designing some end in every cause, and 
always aiming at that end. . . . And some again, as Epicurus, apply the - 
word nature to everything. { 


* Metaphysics, x. vii. 7. 
t Nat. Aux. II. i, 8. See Sir Alexander Grant’s ‘ Ethics of Aristotle,’ Essay iv.. 
t Cicero, ‘De Deorum Natura,’ ii, xxxii. 
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Cicero himself personifies nature, using this as an equivalent 
for the gods, and speaking of nature as an artificer and an 
intelligence. 

Nevertheless, in strict usage, nature stands in contrast to 
both spirit and art. Etymologically, as we have seen, the 
natura is generation, but in the double sense of that which is 
born and that which is in course of parturition—the thing or 
event which is and is continually becoming; Werden and 
Dasein in perpetual flux and reflux. Hence nature comes to 
mean the constitution of the world and the universe and the 
course of things. In German philosophy the term Natur is 
chiefly used to denote the world of matter in contrast to the 
world of spirit or intelligence. How, then, do we form our 
conception of nature? In strict contemplation of philosophy, 
nature is that established constitution and course of things the 
knowledge of which we gain by observation or experience, and 
by induction; whereas that which we know by intuition, or 
establish by logic, or which the imagination conceives, lies 
within another category. Observing certain phenomena in 
regular sequence, we learn by experience to depend upon 
their relations, and to look for their repetition; and thus we 
ascertain, for example, that it is the nature of fire to burn, 
and the nature of water to expand with heat and to freeze 
with cold. Extending the range of such observations and 
inductions, we find an established course or order of things in 
general, and this we term nature. But that which makes the 
observation, records the experience, classifies the induction, 
call this what we may—whether a spiritual entity or the 
functional activity of the brain—though it may have a nature 
of its own, is not included within that nature of whose phe- 
nomena it thus takes cognizance. From a higher plane of 
vision the observer might perhaps be comprehended within 
the scope of nature; but to him nature is confined within 
the periphery of things, from which he, at least quoad hoc, is 
distinguished as a person. Hence in worshipping nature, 
whether as a whole or in detail, the worshipper sets before 
him, either in visible form or as a conception, an object 
separate from himself, to which he renders his homage and 
devout regard. In nature-worship, religion takes its hue from 
the phases of physical phenomena as these are reflected in 


the phases of the mind. Sometimes it is the propitiation of 


terrible and hurtful elements; again it is the worship of sen- 
suous beauty ;* and, with a more advanced culture, it becomes 
the homage of reason to material laws, and of the imagination 


* «The Homeric gods spoil no man’s full enjoyment of the desires of his 
senses,’—Curtius, ‘History of Greece,’ bk. i. 64, 
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to the divinity immanent in the universe as a soul; now its 
prevailing sentiment is an awe of phenomena which suggest 
mysterious and destructive forces ; and again, this feeling of 
reverence is modulated in art and worship to a delight in 
whatever ministers to taste, beauty, love, as being either a 
divinity or some divine attribute or gift. In a word, the ex- 
tremes of superstition and naturalism meet in nature as the 
central object of the religious idea. Religion is, then, either 
the worship of objects and forces in the material world as 
themselves divinities, or the symbols of divinities; or it is a 
rationalistic atheism, which makes nature, or the universe in 
its totality, the only power above man; or again, it is a sen- 
timental, poetic personification of the grand and beautiful in 
the physical universe; or, it may be, a subtile pantheism, 
which denies to its divinity personality and independence, 
and holds the unconscious world-principle bound within the 
visible universe, as the life-principle is imprisoned within 
bodily forms. Thus nature-religion, starting from fetichism, 
runs at last into sheer neuterism, the favourite form of 
modern pantheism—‘ modern’ in a éertain freshness of asser- 
tion by recent schools of philosophy, but not modern as a 
theory of the universe, since Pliny held that the world and 
the heaven, or universal ether, which embraces all things in 
its vast circumference, may be regarded as itself a deity, 
immense, eternal, never made, and never to perish; and the 
Stoics declared that ‘God is the world, and the world is God; 
God is all matter and all mind.’ 

Where man is made the chief factor in the world-scheme, 
the type of religion is Humanism, whether as hero-worship or 
a divinized selfhood. To that spiritual worship of the in- 
visible and unknown God which the Hellenic races shared 
with other branches of the Aryan family, and to the indi- 
vidualizing of divine attributes and powers as themselves 
separate and local divinities, the Greeks added myths of 
heroes whom they first reverenced as nearer to the gods 
in gifts and powers, and afterwards worshipped with divine 
honours. These heroes personified successive acts and periods 
in the development of man above nature ;* and yet the deified 
humanity of the Greeks was still, in some sort, under bondage 
to nature through the doctrine of fate, or through that dread 
of mysterious and destructive forces which overhangs the re- 
ligions of paganism. 

By conquering this dread of nature, modern science has 
ministered to a yet bolder man-worship. A supreme self- 


* Thus Heracles, Cidmus, the Argonauts, Danaus, &c. This point is well 
treated by Curtius, ‘ History of Greece,’ i. 2. 
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hood, an intensified egoism, characterizes much of the 
rationalism of our time. Humanity and reason alone are 
divine, and worship is homage to human nature. ‘ Ineffable,’ 
says Emerson, ‘is the union of man and God in every act of 
the soul. The simplest person who in his integrity worships 
God, becomes God.’ The highest theology of this school is 
man divinized. 

Such are the results of an exaggeration either of nature or 
of man, as terms in the scheme of religion. But there is also 
a conception of God which relegates Him to the sphere of the 
past or the unknown, as an abstraction or a fate, not person- 
ally cognizant of human affairs, not providentially acting in 
them—a deism which postulates nothing concerning the 
Deity but the infinite and the absolute, and ends with making 
of God an infinite and absolute nothing. ‘God is a name 
for our ignorance.’ For God is nothing to a man as a con- 
ception unless He is conceived of as an objective, substantive 
reality, possessing personality, will, holiness, and authority ; 
and God is nothing to us as the cause of nature unless He is 
the author of nature in a sense which distinguishes Him 
from nature, and sets Him above nature as the intelligent 
and controlling cause of all things. 

Yet this view may be so exaggerated upon the other side, 
that God becomes the Deus ex machind ; and the miracle or the 
intervention is ever at hand to supply any defect of observa- 
tion or of logic upon the facts of nature. And so, paradoxical 
as it may seem, religion may be falsified by introducing into 
it too much of God! It is through this tendency to use the 
name of God as a dogmatic formula, and to resort to the 
supernatural as an expedient for solving all mysteries in 
nature, that some theologians have brought religion into a 
seeming contradiction of science. 

But our analysis has shown that under all forms of con- 
ception and representation the religious idea is constantly the 
same. Leligion is an inner sense of obligation in man to an ex- 
ternal object of a nature different from his own, which is regarded 
as superior in nature, position, or power; which obligation 
prompts to acts of reverence, devotion, or obedience, with a view 
to please or to placate its object. Recalling our definition of 
science, we see how readily religion falls within these limits 
—the systematic summation of all the knowledges pertaining 
to a given subject-matter, and the formulating of these in 
abstract general conceptions. Physical science purports to 
concern itself exclusively with things ; but, in reality, science 
is not concerned directly with things, but with our thoughts of 
things. Professor Jevons has shown that ‘scientific method 
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must begin and end with the laws of thought,’ and we cannot 
better conclude this reference of religion to the categories of 
science than by quoting the words with which Jevons con- 
cludes the second edition of his ‘ Principles of Science.’ * 


Among the most unquestionable rules of scientific method is that first 
law that whatever phenomenon is, is. We must ignore no existence 
whatever; we may variously interpret or explain its meaning and 
origin, but if a phenomenon does exist, it demands some kind of ex- 
planation. If then there is to be competition for scientific recognition, 
the world without us must yield to the undoubted existence of the spirit 
within. Our own hopes and wishes and determinations are the most un- 
doubted phenomena within the sphere of consciousness. If men do act, 
feel, and live as if they were not merely the brief products of a casual 
conjunction of atoms, but the instruments of a far-searching purpose, are 
we to record all other phenomena and pass over these? We investigate 
the instincts of the ant and the bee and the beaver, and discover that they 
are led by an inscrutable agency to work towards a distant purpose. Let 
us be faithful to our scientific method, and investigate also those instincts 
of the human mind by which man is led to work as if the approval of a 
Higher Being were the aim of life. 


J. P. THOMPSON. 


Art. VI.—Political Prospects of Italy. 


(1.) Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno I. 1878. Ministero 
dell’ Interno. Direzione generale di Statistica. Noma. 
1878. 

Archivio di Statistica. Roma. 1876, et seq. 

Statistica elettorale politica. TElezioni generali degli anni 

1861, 1866, 1867, 1870, 1874, e 1876. Ministero di 

Agricoltura, Industria, e Commercio. Roma. 1877. 

(4.) Bilanci Comunalii Anno XY. 1877. Ministero dell’ 
Interno. Roma. 1878. 

(5.) Bilancit Provinciali. Anno XVI. 1877. Ministero dell’ 
Interno. Roma. 1878. 

(6.) Notizie Statistiche sulle Condanne alla Pena di Morte in 
Italio nel Decennio 1867-1876. Pubblicate per cura del 
Ministro di Grazia e Giustizia. Roma. 1878. 

(7.) Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. 1862-1867. 

- Ministero dell’ Interno. Direzione generale di Statistica. 
Roma. 1878. 


Ir is now nearly nine years since the young kingdom of Italy 
was completed by the entry of the Italian troops into Rome at 
the breach in the wall by Porta Pia, on the 27th of September, 
1870. <A succession of previous advances towards this com- 
pletion had been effected with a continuity of prosperous 


* ¢A Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method.’ By W. Stanley Jevons. 1877. 
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fortune little less than prodigious; but in contradiction to the 
proverbial wisdom which considers the first step in any enter- 
prize to be the most difficult, the last step which completed 
the unification of Italy was unquestionably the most arduous. 
Of course the new member of the European family of nations 
won its way to this completion and to acceptance by its 
fellows amid very diverse opinions. But gradually during the 
period of its struggle these became more and more favourable 
to its ultimate success; and the judgment of Europe may be 
held to have been finally expressed with reference to each 
step in the path, save the last. No man expects that any 
whirligig of time will bring Austria back to Milan or Venice. 
The Lorraine Dukes of Tuscany are as effectually and finally 
banished from the Pitti as the Stuarts from Windsor. What- 
ever future may be evolved from the incapacities of Italy’s 
Ireland, the Neapolitan States, the Bourbon will assuredly 
never again reign in Naples or at Palermo. But as regards 
that last step, the crowning of the edifice, which gave Italy its 
capital and snapped the continuity of the oldest sovereignty 
in Europe, the world is by no means justified in feeling, and 
in truth does not feel by any means, the same degree of com- 
fortable security that the work done may not be undone again, 
and that the addition of the completing last storey may not 
topple the edifice down. It is to be noted also that whereas 
transalpine Europe certainly deemed the more tangible and 
material difficulties of Italy’s struggle with Austria and the 
crowned heads dependent on her as the most arduous position 
of the work of her redemption, she herself has always con- 
sidered that last final effort which placed her sovereigns on 
the throne in Rome as the most difficult, the most dangerous, 
and the most doubtful part of her enterprize. Terrible and 
unequal as the struggle with Austria appeared, Italy was 
never down-hearted about it. She never doubted of ultimate 
success. She was never cowed by or awed by her enemy. 
But those who know her well are alone aware how far this is 
from being the case as regards that last enemy, whom she 
has equally, to all outward appearance, subjected, and whom 
she is, as she well knows, so far from having in truth finally 
conquered. It is further noteworthy that whereas Europe has 
pretty well laid aside any fear she may have felt with regard 
to the dangers that might result from Italy’s determination 


to venture on the step of dispossessing the Pope of his states 


and temporal sovereignty, Italy herself is more uneasy at the 
present day on this score than she was nine years ago. 

In taking stock therefore of the results of those wonderful 
achievements with which Italy has so powerfully interested 
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the world, as it is the purpose of the following pages to 
attempt, it will be very necessary to make at every step all 
due allowance for the variations in the national compass 
produced by the abiding influence of this cause. The time, 
however, has come when such stock-taking may be advan- 
tageously undertaken. What are the political, social, moral, 
economical, civilizing results, the net outcome of the first 
nine years of Italy’s existence as a united, independent, 
autonomous nation? ‘The investigation which should supply 
an answer to this question would be a very anxious and 
interesting one. For the primordia of Italy’s national life 
have been unlike those of any other member of the family of 
nations. She has not had to grow up from infancy. Her 
beginning has been much like that of Pallas, who sprung 
mature from Jove’s brain. And this is a specialty which 
vitiates many attempted analogies. It has been not a putting 
of new wine into old bottles, but a providing of new bottles 
for very old wine ; an operation which may possibly be found 
to involve some risk of a catastrophe similar to that which 
was produced by the converse mode of proceeding. 

And perhaps the difficulties arising out of the special 
method of generation which has given birth to Italy, show 
themselves more prominently and conspicuously in her politi- 
cal condition than in any other phase of her national life. 
Revolution, rebellion, secret association, conspiracy were by 
the necessities of the case the fostering nurses that stood 
around the cradle of the infant nation. And the revolution- 
ists, the rebels, the conspirators were patriots. They all toa 
man risked, and many lost, life and property for the attain- 
ment of their country’s freedom. They bore the heat of the 
day. Without them Italy’s independence would not have been 
won. Not unnaturally, therefore, not unreasonably, one might 
almost say, when it had been won, they flattered themselves 
that the good and pleasant things and places which a grate- 
ful nation has to give to her foremost and most useful citizens 
would be theirs. But unhappily it is in the nature of things 
that revolutionists, rebels, and conspirators are not of the 
stuff out of which the governors and administrators of nations 
can advantageously be made. Excellent and needful, in Italy’s 
case, as they had been for the doing of their own work, they were 
not good for doing that quite other work which had to be done 
when the ship of the state, once launched, was commencing her 
voyage in calm waters. For that men of another stamp were 
needed, and by natural selection of the fittest, men of another 
stamp stepped into all, or pretty nearly all, the pleasant, or at 
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least desired, places of power and profit which fall to the 
governors and administrators of a nation of twenty - six 
millions.“ Hence has been necessarily and naturally en- 
gendered a terribly enormous mass of disappointment, bit- 
terness, and resentment, which has most mischievously 
influenced, and is still influencing, political life and the 
constitution of political parties in the young kingdom. The 
nation thus from the first started on its course with two 
political parties ready formed. The one consisted of the men 
in power, the ‘moderates,’ as they call themselves and are 
called, while the other was formed of the men excluded from 
place and power, the Liberals, as they would fain call them- 
sélves, though their adversaries decline to admit their ex- 
clusive right to any such title. An Englishman would call 
them the Radical party. The former of these of course con- 
stitute ‘the Right’ of the Chamber of Deputies, and the latter 
‘the Left.’ But if we extend our view beyond the limits of 
the recognized political life of Italy, beyond the contents of 
the legislative chambers, and beyond the boundaries of what 
a large body of Italians choose to call ‘the legal Italy,’ we 
shall find that there exists yet a third party. This consists 


_ of all those who disapproved the changes which made Italy 


what she is. Toa considerable number of Italians even the 
insurrection against Austria was unjustifiable and detestable. 
A yet larger number would fain have retained the autonomy 
of Tuscany under the easy, if sleepy, sway of its Grand 
Dukes. The Naples Bourbons left many fanatically faithful 
adherents behind them. But larger than all was, and indeed 
is, the number of those who cannot forgive the House of 
Savoy and the Italian Government for having despoiled the 
Pope of his provinces and deprived him of his temporal 
authority. All these persons constitute the party called the 
‘black’ party, the clerical party, the obscurantists, or codini, 
i.e., the pigtail-wearers, though the latter appellation has 
become nearly obsolete. This party, it will be understood, 
has hitherto made no appearance in the Italian political 
world. Of course, whether Lombards, Tuscans, Romans, or 
Neapolitans, all these men are strong Catholics and liege 
adherents of the Pontiff. The mot d’ordre, therefore, pro- 
claimed by Pius the Ninth, when he was stripped of his 
provinces, ‘ Ne eletti, né elettori,’ excluded them from all par- 
ticipation in the political life of their country. They would 
neither accept the suffrages of their fellow citizens or give 


* The census of 1861 gives 26,801,154. 
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‘their votes to any candidate. They would be ‘ neither elected 
nor electors.’ 

This is the policy of the Jesuits, who ever since the success 
they achieved in causing the Gicumenical Council to declare 
the personal infallibility of the Pontiff, had entirely ruled the 
mind of Pius IX. It is their policy still; and it is still that 
of those members of the Sacred College, the creatures of 
the latter years of the late Pope, who are and were, in fact, 
creatures of the Company of Jesus. And while Pius lived, 
the whole of the party in question stood entirely aloof from 
all meddling or contact with what they affected to designate 
as ‘U’ Italia legale.’ But very shortly after the election of 
Joachim Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, to the papal throne on 
the 20th of February, 1878, it became clear that the line of 
policy above described was not that of Leo XIII. 

In making such a statement as this, however, it is ex- 
pedient to accompany it by a word of warning. An assertion 
thus direct and crude, of a change of policy on a most im- 
portant subject having occurred from that pursued by one 
Pope to that followed by his successor, will be emphatically 
denied by all Catholic organs in the press, and by all orthodox 
members of the Church throughout the world. Such asser- 
tions are zealously denied daily by the clerical press of Rome. 
And it is intelligible enough that the members of a Church, 
which has just declared its Pontiff to be personally infallible, 
have condemned themselves to deny a fact which their 
doctrines will not permit them to admit. Of course, also, it 
necessarily results from the same circumstances that the Pope 
himself is hampered and placed in difficulties by the same 
necessities of his position. In this difficulty the great majority 
of the clerical organs of the press, while accepting in fact the 
change of direction which the present Pope is imparting to 
the policy of the Church, avoid doing so in plain terms. Many 
of them, as grossly inconsistent as those of our own ritualist 
clergy, who will not accord obedience to their bishops, are still 
fighting, though not avowedly, against it. And the rest, who 
are desirous only of following the teaching of the present 
occupant of Peter’s seat, and saying as he says, have to con- 
tend with a considerable amount of difficulty. They cannot 
openly and frankly declare that they have thrown to the 
winds the maxims of Pius IX. which they so recently were 
accepting as of equal value with words of Holy Writ. The 
inquirer, therefore, who would test the value of the assertions 
he is likely to hear from Catholics to the effect that the 
Church has not changed, and can never change, must know 


a 
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how to read between the lines when searching the con- 
temporary utterances of the voices of the Church. 

Non-Catholics, however, will probably find little difficulty in 
accepting the above assertion to the effect that the policy of 
Leo XIII. is exceedingly different from that of his predecessor 
upon many subjects. It would be found, probably, if it were 
possible to read his inmost thoughts, and will be found when 
time shall have revealed the results of them in action, that 
the feelings and opinions of Leo XIII. on the subject of the 
position which has been made for him by the recent course 
of Italian history, may with tolerable accuracy be described 
as follows. The temporal sovereignty of the Popes was given 
to them by Divine Providence. It was so given for the benefit 
of mankind; and mankind would be unspeakably profited by 
the restoration of it. This restoration, it is impossible to 
doubt, will be effected in God’s good time. How such a con- 
summation will be brought about we do not know nor can 
foresee. Neither can we hasten it. It is therefore far better 
for us to utilize our position and our energies for the temporal 
as well as the eternal welfare of mankind, by exercising our 
spiritual power in making war not against the civil power, 
but against the subversive agencies which are menacing 
society. And for the better succeeding in this work, it is de- 
sirable that we should rather co-operate with than oppose 
the civil government de facto established— always of course 
in so far as such co-operation does not involve any measure 
hostile to the interests of religion and the Church. 

It may be observed that the sentiments thus succinctly ex- 
pressed are very nearly identical with those set forth in the cele- 
brated pamphlet published a few years ago by the Jesuit Father 
Curci. The pamphlet in question was the republication of the 
preface to a large and learned exegetical work on the Gospels, 
which had not attracted any great degree of attention in its 
original form. Brought out in a form and at a price calcu- 
lated for general circulation, this remarkable writing shortly 
produced such a sensation in the political as well as in the 
ecclesiastical world, as caused the expulsion of the author 
from the company of which he had been considered as one of 
the shining lights, and incurred for him the disgrace of the 
Vatican. Very shortly, however, after the accession of Leo 
XIII. that Pontiff summoned the ex-Jesuit to Rome. At an 
earlier period of his life Curci had been an intimate friend of 
the elder brother of Pope Leo, himself also then a Jesuit, who 
had subsequently withdrawn from the Order in consequence 
of holding opinions at variance with those of the Jesuit body 
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respecting the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. Don 
Giuseppe Pecci, since made librarian of the Vatican library, 
had at that time apartments in the Apostolic palace, and 
Father Curci was invited to be his guest for a period of some 
weeks, during which the Pope, as was well known to those 
immediately around him, had frequent interviews with the 
disgraced ex-Jesuit. The fact was denied by the organs of the 
clerical press. But it was known to a sufficient number of 
the frequenters of the Vatican and rulers of the Church, to 
cause an amount of resistance and opposition to the ideas and 
wishes of the new Pope, which almost threatened to become a 
schismatic rebellion. There is reason to believe, however, 
that Leo XIII. has since that time succeeded in strengthening 
his hands somewhat, and is gradually overcoming the violence 
of the opposition to his policy, which comes from those of his 
own household. And of course this strengthening process 
will proceed at an accelerated rate, as the Sacred College shall 
become filled with his creatures instead of with those of his 
predecessor. 

Meantime it is well understood that the policy embodied in 
the phrase ‘né eletti, né elettori’ is no longer that of the 
Church. It is not true, as has been extensively stated, that 
the decision to send the faithful adherents of the Church to 
the polls at the next general election has been as yet 
formally announced. But there can be little doubt that such 
will be the case, in time for concerted action to be taken on 
the subject before that event shall arrived. It is evident, 
therefore, that the third party of which we have been speak- 
ing is about to oceupy a position in the Italian political 
world very different from that which it has hitherto chosen to 
hold. And under these circumstances, the number of persons 
composing this hitherto unrepresented party is a matter of 
prominent importance and interest. 

But it is an exceedingly difficult matter to form any tolerably 
trustworthy estimate on the subject. Many causes concur to 
render the difficulty insuperable. If we look back to the 
returns of the result of the plebiscite, by which the inhabi- 
tants of the Roman provinces were asked whether they pre- 
ferred the rule of the Pope or that of Victor Emanuel, it 
would appear that absolutely no such party as that of which 
we are speaking could be in existence. The units who voted 
for the continuance of their old form of government were far 
fewer than the tens of thousands who voted the other way. 
But, in the first place, this happened a sufficient number of 
years ago for a very impressionable and voluble people to have 
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forgotten the evils that then made them anxious for change, 
and to have become weary of the pressure of other ills, which 
are once again making change seem desirable to them. In 
the second place, all the most notable features of the 
character of this southern race are specially calculated to 
make the decision of a plebiscite, little worth in any case, 
less valuable here than elsewhere. The strength of backbone 
needed for swimming against the tide, the moral courage 
which can say ‘no’ when the general voice is crying out 
‘yes,’ not common anywhere, is rarer here than may perhaps 
be imagined by those who do not know these people intimately. 
Amid the wild rush of enthusiasm, which was then passing 
over the peninsula with the force of a whirlwind, it was little 
to be expected that any opinion should induce the holder of 
it to proclaim himself a bad Italian, a sneak, a Jesuit, a 
hypocrite, a corrupt traitor to his country, as those were held 
to have proclaimed themselves who dissented from the popular 
ery. In the third place, it must be remembered that the party 
in question has hitherto been a dumb and a stay-at-home 
party. While the other parties have come down into the 
streets, and have shouted at public meetings, and have been 
talking loud in all coffee-houses and public places, the black 
party has stayed at home and held its peace: an attitude not 
favourable for the counting of votes. Further, again, it would 
be very unsafe to assume that all those who are in the habit 
of shouting at public meetings, and talking loud in coffee- 
houses, would give their ballot at the poll in accordance with 
their shouting and talking. Religion in Italy has fallen into 
such discredit that all the middle and lower classes in the 
towns would be ashamed of their religion if they had it. And 
many a man who passes for a ‘liberal’ among his comrades 
of the café or the workshop, is known to his wife and his 
priest to be a ‘retrograde.’ Add again to all this that, as 
matters are here, every year that passes brings with it the 
conversion of ‘liberals’ to clericalism. Bachelors become 
married; the young become old; the healthy become sick ; 
changes, all of them, which work potently in the sense indi- 
cated. The women are still mainiy Catholic; and many a 
husband will find his domestic happiness considerably increased 
by giving a secret vote in accordance with the wishes of his 
wife and her confessor. It must be noted also that the in- 
fidelity in religion, which prevails to so great an extent in the 
towns of Italy, is in the great majority of cases not a more 
or less reasoned rationalism, but merely the result of negli- 
gence, fashion, distaste. It is also in very many cases the 
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result of an honest dislike and contempt for all that portion 
of the doctrines and practice of the priesthood which goes 
far to justify the laity in considering and calling the church 
the priest’s shop, and his teachings inventions for the pro- 
motion of his commerce. Nevertheless, inasmuch as no 
reasoned conviction has replaced the faith he received with 
his mother’s milk, the fear of the unseen remains. And the 
approach of age or the attacks of illness, which remind him 
of its vicinity, are apt to convert the Italian liberal of any 
save the cultured classes to the clericalism which unfor- 
tunately is incompatible with political liberalism, 

For all these reasons it will be understood, both that there 
is every reason to think that the clerical party would, if it 
could be numbered, be found to be very much more numerous 
than it was ten years ago, and that it is extremely difficult 
to form any satisfactory estimate of its actual numerical 
strength. And the probability that this party is about to 
abandon the attitude of abstention it has hitherto maintained 
constitutes a very interesting and, perhaps, the most important 
feature of the present political situation in Italy. 

Tt has been intimated in the foregoing pages that the 
counsels of the Vatican are, as may be believed with very 
considerable assurance, not altogether definitively decided re- 
specting the concurrence of the clerical party at the polls. 
And, it may be added, that the indecision on the subject has 
been due to two different causes. In the first place, the new 
policy had to struggle against the very obstinate opposition 
of those among the counsellors of the Pontiff who wished to 
continue in the path pursued by the late Pope, and to make 
the maxim, ‘né eletti, ne elettori,’ still the rule of their political 
conduct. Nor has this difficulty been by any means overcome 
by Leo XIII. The antagonism of cardinals to a Pope does 
not cease because opposition is disavowed. But in the second 
place, the Pontiff himself has doubted both respecting the 
opportuneness of entering the political arena on the occasion 
of the next general election, and respecting the precise terms 
of the political programme to be adopted by the faithful, if it 
should be decided to doso. And it is well known that the 
doubts upon the first point have turned mainly upon the 
question of the proposed electoral reform bill. 

The present ministry of the Left stand pledged to intro- 
duce a measure for the extension of the electoral suffrage. 
The first ministry of Signor Cairoli, also a ministry of the 
Left, was equally pledged to introduce such a measure. 
And it was the intention of that cabinet to make the posses- 
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sion of the franchise depend on the ability to read and write 
of the citizen claiming to exercise it. Signor Minghetti, 
addressing his constituents last spring, argued that not the 
least desire for an extended suffrage was felt by the country. 
And the revelations of an extremely interesting work, the title 
of which among others we have prefixed to this article, would 
seem to support his opinion in a very striking manner. The 
volume in question, containing the statistics of Italian clec- 
tions from the year 1861, has been prepared by Professor 
Bodio, director-general of statistics, one of the-ablest sta- 
tisticians in Europe, and is published by the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce. 

Professor Bodio gives the number of electors in every 
hundred inhabitants as 2°26. He adds, for the purpose of com- 
parison, the proportion of electors to inhabitants existing in the 
following countries of Europe: Belgium, 1°17; Sweden, 5°89 ; 
Great Britain, 8°03; German Empire, 20°78; France, 26°84. 

It is argued that the conditions which enfranchise only 
2°26 citizens in every hundred of the population, a propor- 
tion smaller than that of any other Kuropean country save 
Belgium, very evidently need revision. But Professor Bodio 
gives another exceedingly interesting table, which suggests 
considerations well calculated to make the intending reformer 
pause. In the table referred to we have a statement of the 
number of electors who voted at each of the last six elec- 
tions, out of every hundred who possessed a vote. In 1861, 
57 per cent. of the electors voted; in 1866, 54; in 1867, 52; 
in 1870, 45; in 1874, 56; and in 1876, 59. 

It will be seen that the amount of interest taken by Italians 
in political life, and in the government of their country, is 
slowly increasing. Very slowly ; for only two per cent. of the 
electors voted in 1876 in excess of those who voted in 1861. 
And this out of an electoral body so select as that possessing 
the franchise in Italy has been shown to be. And those who, 
with Signor Minghetti, maintain that there exists no desire in 
the country for any extension of the suffrage, ask whether it 
can be supposed that those outside the electoral body are 
anxious to vote, when very little more than half of those who 
belong to it exercise their right? But it is not doubtful that 
there does exist a large number of persons who do not possess 
the franchise at present, and who would vote if they had it. 
And these are the persons whom the parish priests would be 
able to lead to the poll. The ‘clericals’ in Italy, by which 
term is meant not only the clergy, but all those who are their 
adherents, or who are influenced by them, are, as might be 
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expected from the nature of the case, a highly disciplined 
body. Those of the, comparatively speaking, upper classes, 
who have the vote, but have almost to a man abstained from 
exercising it, at the command of the head of their Church, 
would of course to a man vote as directed by the same 
authority. But there are much larger masses of the popula- 
tion who, now disfranchised, would march to the poll and vote 
with the unanimity and certainty of a regiment on parade, 
under the direction of their priests, if votes were given to 
them. It will be readily understood, therefore, that the de- 
cision which the Vatican may come to as to the opportune- 
ness of changing the ‘né eletti, né elettori’ policy for a policy of 
political action, must necessarily greatly depend on the fate 
of the electoral reform bill in the legislature. And, on the 
other hand, the consideration of the increase of influence, 
which any large extension of the suffrage must give the clergy, 
necessarily causes many who would be otherwise staunch re- 
formers to hesitate. 

We have already given the causes which render it exceed- 
ingly difficult to estimate, with any approach to satisfactory 
accuracy, the probable numerical strength of the ‘ clericals’ 
in Italy. But there is no doubt that it differs greatly in 
different parts of the peninsula. And this fact brings us at 
once to the consideration of a phenomenon in the present 
condition of Italy, which is probably more than any other 
fruitful in difficulties for the present moment, and pregnant 
with future dangers—the existence and powerful influence of 
regionalism. 

The very word is a word of fear to Italian patriots and 
statesmen. Buta year or two ago the mere mention of the 
dreaded thing sufficed to raise a cry of hushing and depreca- 
tion. It was thought dangerous and unpatriotic to admit 
that such a thing existed, or to suggest it to the people’s 
thoughts by naming it! But the demon persists in showing 
his hated form so obstinately and so unmistakably that ignoring 
him begins to seem more dangerous than combating him, and 
in any case is no longer possible. 

Above all else it has been, even from Dante’s day, the dream 
and the aspiration of the Italians to be one—to form a nation. 
Italia una is the cry and the boast which is dearest to them. 
Nothing indeed but a very strong and real national impulse 
could have overcome the obstacles opposed, not by the 
material difficulties arising from the political divisions of the 
country, but by the innate and apparently ineradicable an- 
tagonisms of character, habits, and antecedents which divide 
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the different provinces of the peninsula. But this impulse, 
though, like all other enthusiasms, well calculated for achieving 
a great, immediate, and temporary effect, has not been suffi- 
ciently powerful to counteract the habitual tendencies of many 
generations, to fuse idiosyncrasies, to cause secular jealousies 
and rivalries to be forgotten, or conciliate interests. Those 
whose theories of social life lead them to deprecate the in- 
creasing tendency to centralization of modern habits, will 
probably consider the regionalism which prevents Italy from 
having any capital, in the sense in which London and Paris 
are the capitals of England and France, an advantageous 
circumstance. And no doubt certain aspects of the subject 
might be cited in which it may seem not undesirable that 
the substantive importance of the great provincial capitals 
should counterbalance the preponderance of Rome. But on the 
whole, especially as}regards the political world and political 
considerations, the fact is a mischievous and regrettable one. 

But the horror with which the great majority of Italians 
regard the spectre of regionalism is of course caused not by 
the considerations to which we have been alluding, but by the 
terror lest all the work of their unification, accomplished 
after long centuries of waiting, by such a wonderful concourse 
of fortunate circumstances, should be wrecked and undone by 
it! And this dread is increased and constantly kept on the 
qui vive by the existence of a party in Italy which avowedly 
hopes that this great work of unification may be undone 
again. These men think that the characteristics, interests, 
antecedents, ways of thinking of the different provinces of the 
peninsula are so fundamentally and unchangeably different, 
that the prosperous development of each one of them is 
greatly hindered by their enforced political union. And un- 
questionably they number among them some of the best heads 
in Italy, and have much that is unanswerable to urge in sup- 
port of their opinion. It must be understood that these men 
are not by any means desirous of the restoration of the dis- 
possessed sovereigns, or of any return to the former order of 
things. They are, on the contrary, republican federalists, who 
would wish to see the political constitution of their country 
modelled on that of Switzerland. These federalists, it may 
be observed, do not by any means constitute the whole of the 
republican party in Italy, nor probably, by a great many, the 
most numerous portion of it. The republicans, who are also 
enthusiastic unitarians, are much more numerous. But the 
federalists have decidedly the advantage in the quality of the 
minds that lead the party. 
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A far more important consideration, however, is the fact 
that all the still remaining adherents of the dispossessed 
princes, all the faithful Catholics, and friends of the Papacy 
desire the same thing as these federalists, though for very dif- 
ferent motives, and to very different aims and ends. And 
it has always been felt as a great danger to the young king- 
dom that these two parties might unite for the destruction of 
the monarchy, each trusting to turn the result of such a revo- 
lution to his own profit. The fear is not altogether a vain 
one; the more so that it might be possible for those two 
parties to share the fruits of a victory between them in such 
sort that republican institutions might be established in those 
provinces from which foreign rulers and native princes were 
ousted, while the Pope might recover his temporal power 
over the regions which were formerly subjected to it. At all 
events, it may be confidently asserted that such a combination 
presents the only possible means at the present day, within 
human ken, by which the Church can hope to recover her 
lost dominion. And this explains the concentrated hostility to 
Pope Leo XIII. and his policy of those classes of Churchmen 
which concern themselves mainly with the material position 
of the Church in the world, and its material means of action 
on mankind. 

_ The above considerations also explain why a large and in- 

fluential body in the Church, while agreeing in the policy of 
the present Pontiff, so far as to be willing to abandon the 
dictum of Pius IX., and the ‘ ne eletti, ne eletéori’ policy, is yet 
wholly at variance with him as to the programme which 
the Church should propose to herself in sending the faithful 
flocks to the polls. The policy of Leo would be to support, 
and, as far as his position would enable him, to place himself 
at the head of a conservative party in Italy and in Europe, 
for the defence of the principle of authority, and necessarily of 
the existing authorities, against the enemies which, in his 
opinion, are threatening both society and religion. The policy 
of those among his antagonists in the Sacred College, who are 
not unwilling to enter the political lists, would be to do so 
with the full and well-defined purpose of using the institutions 
of the monarchy for its destruction. Every oath taken by such 
deputies as they might be able to elect of their own would be 
taken under ‘mental reservation;’ and where there was no 
possibility of electing a man of their own, they would unite 
their strength to that of the republicans, in the full conviction 
that, come what might afterwards, the first absolutely neces- 
sary step towards their object is the destruction of the present 
order of things. 
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It has been said that the degree in which the Church may 
‘hope for increased electoral influence, from an extended elec- 
toral franchise, differs much in the different parts of Italy. 
And there can be no doubt that the influence of the south is 
greatest among the rural populations of the south. Now, the 
following facts, taken from the ‘ Annuario Statistico Italiano,’ 
issued by the statistical department of the ministry of home 
affairs, under the superintendence of Professor Bodio, the 
remarkably able director-general of statistics, indicate unmis- 
takably the degree in which Southern halts behind Northern 
Italy in progress and civilization of every kind. The number 
in every thousand of the population who can neither read nor 
write was, in 1871, 500 in Piedmont ; 528 in Lombardy; 724 
in Tuscany; 717 in the Roman provinces; 856 in the 
Neapolitan provinces ; 872 in Sicily; and 881 in Sardinia. 
The same difference may be traced, though in a less degree, if 
we look at the results obtained from the establishments for the 
higher instruction. Italy possesses no less than twenty-one 
universities. It is very desirable, on many accounts, that 
these should be reduced to three or four at the outside. The 
excessive number existing is of course one of the very many 
surviving results of the former political divisions of the king- 
dom. Here are the names of them, with the number of 
scholars existing in each in 1876: Bologna, 492; Cagliari, 
56; Camerino, 20; Catania, 174; Ferrara, 63; Genoa, 402; 
Macerata, 86; Messina, 108; Modena, 231; Naples, 2543; 
Padua, 1069; Palermo, 270; Parma, 200; Pavia, 597; 
Perugia, 74; Pisa, 519; Rome, 493; Sassari, 60; Siena, 125; 
Turin, 1232 ; Urbino, 80. 

At Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, there are 38 professors 
for the 56 students. In Italy the three universities of Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania have together 134 professors for 552 
students. At Siena there are 24 professors for 125 students. 
The number of professors at the other absurdly small univer- 
sities, Macerata, Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia, Urbino, which 
are all situated in the northern part of the quondam pontifical 
territory, and which muster 323 students among the five of 
them, is not given in the return. 

It will be observed that Naples is by far the largest univer- 
sity in Italy, but it is the only university in the Neapolitan 
provinces, which have a population of 7,175,311. Piedmont, 
together with Liguria, has a population of 3,743,376, and its 
two universities of Turin and Genoa have the much larger 
proportion of 1634 students. But the number of the students 
attending the universities in the different provinces cannot be 
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taken as nearly so trustworthy an indication of the compara- 
tive advancement of the different parts of the kingdom as the 
statistics of general ignorance given above. The greater 
degree of locomotion possible to the classes whence students 
at the universities are drawn, interferes with the accuracy of 
any conclusions drawn from these data. It is, for example, 
exceedingly probable that a considerable number of Piedmon- 
tese young men may prefer Padua or Pavia, or Bologna, to 
Turin. It is not, however, likely that any considerable 
number of Neapolitan youths seek their education elsewhere 
than at Naples. The cracks in the unity of the kingdom, 
which make regionalism so ever-present a danger, exist to a 
certain degree between every one of the old territorial divisions 
of the peninsula and its neighbours ; but by far the widest and 
most visible crack is that between Naples and the rest of the 
kingdom. If ever the unity, which has been attained at the 
cost of so much effort and fortune-favoured enterprize, should 
be destroyed, the first rent will be that which severed Naples 
from Northern and Central Italy. 

It is noteworthy that though, as we are about to show, pri- 
mary education has very notably increased throughout Italy, 
the students attending the universities have very sensibly 
decreased in number. At Turin the number on the books in 
1856 was 1813 ; in 1870, 1444; and in 1876, 1232. At Pavia 
there were 1185 students in 1856; 846 in 1870; and 597 in 
1876. At Naples 2593 in 1867 (earlier years not given) ; 
4534 in 1878; and 2543 in 1876. But the decline of univer- 
sity education has been marked in every part of the kingdom. 
There were at the twenty-one universities throughout the 
kingdom 11,622 students in 1871; 11,997 in 1872; 8894 in 
1876. The cause of this falling off, however, is probably to be 
found in the comparative success of a variety of technical 
schools of different description which have of late years been 
founded in parts of Italy. 

The progress which has been achieved in primary education 
is, however, a more important element of national improve- 
ment, the details of which, while indicating the general advance 
made by the nation, illustrate in a very marked manner the 
relative inferiority of the southern half of the peninsula. 

In the year 1870 there were 1,604,978 children attending 
schools of primary (elementary) instruction in Italy. Of this 
number there were in the public (national) schools 1,458,584, 
of whom 843,734 were boys, and 614,850 were girls. Of the 
146,394 children who were in that year attending private 
schools, 64,888 were boys and 81,506 girls. 
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Now, looking to the same data for 1874 (the latest year for 
which the returns have been published), we shall find that the 
progress made is very satisfactory. 

In the year 1874 the total number of children attending 
schools of elementary instruction was 1,841,980, an increase in 
four years of 237,002. And there is no reason to doubt that 
the same rate of increase has been nearly, if not quite, main- 
tained since. It is not without interest in several respects to 
note further, that of this total of children receiving elementary 
instruction, 1,657,788 were attending the national schools, of 
whom 931,911 were boys, and 725,877 were girls. While of 
the remaining 184,192 who were in private schools, 77,246 
were boys, and 106,946 were girls. 

These returns are certainly, as has been remarked, highly 
satisfactory, and may be considered conclusive as to the fact 
that Italy is making sure and decided progress. But now let 
us see what information may be got from the same returns as 
to the relative degree of civilization and advancement achieved 
during the same period by the northern and the southern por- 
tions of the peninsula. The returns are given for the follow- 
ing sixteen provinces, into which Italy is usually divided for 
similar purposes: 1, Piedmont; 2, Liguria; 3, Lombardy; 
4, Venetia; 5, Emilia; 6, Umbria; 7, The Marches; 8, 
Tuscany; 9, Latium; 10, Abruzzi; 11, Campania; 12, 
Apulia; 13, Basilicata; 14, Calabria; 15, Sicily; 16, 
Sardinia. But as it would trouble the reader with details not 
necessary for the purpose in hand to give the returns as 
regards all these provinces, we will add Piedmont and Liguria 
together, as representative of the north of Italy, and we will 
group all the five Neapolitan provinces together, viz., Abruzzi, 
Campania, Apulia, Basilicata, Calabria, under the one name 
of Naples, as representing the south. 

We find thus that Piedmont, with a population* of 3,743,376, 
had in 1861+ 192,640 boys in the public schools, and 154,723 
girls; while, at the same time, 5487 boys and 9672 girls 
were attending private schools. Total of children at school 
in Piedmont in 1861 was thus 362,528. 

Naples, with a population of 7,175,311, had in the same 
year—1861—90,770 boys and 55,233 girls at national schools, 
while 18,080 boys and 12,396 girls attended private schools. 

* The statements of population given in the text are those of 1871. We have 
no ready means of obtaining those for 1861. But it will be sufficient for the 
purpose in hand that this should be borne in mind. 

+ For the purpose of comparison between Piedmont and Naples, we have been 
able to go back to an earlier year than that to which the comparison between 


Italy as it was and Italy as it is was necessarily limited, because the returns for 
an earlier year than 1870 would have excluded Venetia and Rome. 
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Total of Neapolitan children at school in 1861 was 176,479. 
In 1861 the difference between north and south was thus 
enormous: the northern province, with a population of little 
more than half, was giving instruction to a number of children 
more than double. 

Now let us turn to the year 1874. 

In that year Piedmont sent 235,352 boys and 205,014 girls 


to the public national schools, while 43816 boys and 7800: 
girls attended private elementary schools; in all, 452,482. 


children receiving elementary instruction—an increase in the 
thirteen years from 1861 to 1874 of 89,900. 

Naples, on the other hand, was in 1874 sending 147,694 
boys and 109,562, girls to the national elementary schools ; 
while 22,550 boys and 20,717 girls were attending private 
schools of the same class. Total of Neapolitan children 
receiving elementary instruction, 300,523—an increase on the 
thirteen years of 124,044. 

But, speaking in round numbers, and looking to the respec- 
tive populations of the two districts, the Neapolitan increase 
ought to have been nearly 180,000, instead of 124,000, had 
the progress in the two parts of the country been equal. And 
of course a considerable increase is much more rapidly 
achieved on a state of things very bad at starting than on 
one in which a great deal has been done already. The state 
of the case at present, or at least at the most recent period 
for which we have as yet returns, stands thus: Piedmont, 
with its population of 3,748,376, has 452,482 children receiv- 
ing elementary instruction ; whereas Naples, with its popu- 
lation of 7,175,311, has only 300,523; an excess of civilizing 
power in favour of the north over the south far greater, prob-- 
ably, than the majority of English readers would be prepared 
to expect. 

A few more facts may be added before turning to another 
aspect of the same subject, in order to show that, though 
Piedmont is probably the most fortunately cireumstanced in 
this respect of all the Italian provinces, the great superiority 
of the north over the south is general. 

Lombardy has a population of 3,460,824, out of which she 
sends to elementary schools 366,363 children. 

Venetia, out of 2,642,807 inhabitants, sends 238,581 chil- 
dren to school. 

Tuscany (Central Italy), out of a population of 2,142,525, 
sends 136,664 children to school. 

Rome (Southern Central Italy), out of a population of 
836,704, sends 50,294 to school. 
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Now let us see what information as to the respective civili- 
zation of the northern and southern provinces is to be drawn 
from their respective criminality. 

The number of condemnations pronounced for infractions 
of the law of every description in all Italy, with a population 
of 26,801,154, was in 1873, 146,803; in 1874, 158,271; in 
1875, 158,158. 

In the northern district (comprising Piedmont, Liguria, Lom- 
bardy, Parma, and Modena), with a population of 8,370,166, 
the number of condemnations was 28,958 in 1873, 29,886 in 
1874, and 29,828 i in 1875. 

That i is to say, in round numbers, that if the remainder of 
Italy had been no more criminal than the north, the total 
criminality would have been about 90,000, instead of about 
150,000. 

Now for the quondam kingdom of Naples. 

Out of the 7,175,311 inhabitants of Naples, the number of 
condemnations in 1873 was 55,248, in 1874 it was 63,858, 
and in 1875 it was 65,335 ! 

That is to say, in round numbers, that if the whole of Italy 
had been as criminal as the south, the entire criminality 
would have been over 200,000, instead of about 150,000 ! 

In other words (speaking in round numbers, but with a 
degree of accuracy quite sufficient for the purpose in hand), in 
the north the criminals are about one in 279 of the population ; 
and in the south, one in 112. 

Another set of returns from the prisons and penal establish- 
ments throughout Italy throws a yet more unfavourable light 
upon the social condition of the southern provinces. We 
learn from this information that the criminality of the south 
exceeds that of the north not only in the number of its 
culprits, but in the gravity of the crimes committed. 

Lombardy, Venetia, Parma, and Modena, with a population 
of 7,269,597, sent in the five years, 1871-1875, 618 criminals 
to the galleys. 

Naples, with a population of 7,175,311, sent, during the 
same period, 4072 to the galleys. 

That is, roughly, Naples sends nearly seven of her people 
to the galleys for every one that the north sends! Rome, 
with the province of Latium, containing a population of 
3,411,530—little more than half that of Naples—sent, during 
the same five years, 1419 persons to the galleys; while Pied- 
mont, together with Liguria, having a population of 3,743,376, 
sent only, in the course of the same period of five years, 376 
of her people to the same punishment. Rome, therefore, has 
nearly four times as many criminals of the worst classes in 
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proportion to her population as Piedmont; while Tuscany, 
during the same period, sent only 23 out of a population of 
1,980,581. 

Before leaving the subject of the comparative criminality of 
the north and the south, it may be well to note one other fact, 
which is needed to complete the light thrown by these returns 
on the social condition of the Neapolitan provinces. Capital 
punishment, now abolished by the late radical minister of 
justice, Mancini, in opposition to the judgment of the great 
body of the magistracy and the criminal bar, has, in truth, 
been for years past gradually disused, in consequence of the 
unwillingness of juries to inflict it. It remained, however, on 
the statute-book during the years to which the foregoing 
statistics apply, and was, though very sparingly, still inflicted 
for especially bad and atrocious cases of murder. It is worth 
while, therefore, to mention the number of condemnations to 
death during the same five years—1871-75—in Piedmont, 
Liguria, and Lombardy, on the one hand, and in the Neapo- 
litan provinces on the other. The returns before us refer the 
condemnations to the different Courts of Appeal by which 
they were pronounced. And it may be that the population 
depending on the Courts of Aquila, Catanzaro, and Naples, 
does not accurately correspond with the population of the 
Neapolitan provinces ; nor that depending on the Courts of 
Brescia, Casale, Milan, Genoa, and Turin, to the population of 
Piedmont, Liguria, and Lombardy, to which we limit the 
comparison, because the numbers of the inhabitants of the 
latter provinces do not differ greatly from those of the Neapo- 
litan provinces. But any inaccuracy arising hence will be 
very far from sufficient to invalidate, in any appreciable 
degree, the inference suggested to the reader. 

This having been premised, it may be stated that the 
Court of Aquila pronounced, in the five years 1871-75, 11 
sentences of death; that of Catanzaro, 23; and that of 
Naples, 58—total of condemnations to death in the Nea- 
politan provinces, 92; while similar condemnations were 
pronounced, during the same years, by the Court of Turin, on 
seventeen persons; by that of Casale, on five; by that of 
Genoa, on one; and by those of Milan and Brescia in no one 
single case! Total of condemnations to death in the provinces 
of Piedmont, Liguria, and Lombardy, 28. Twenty-three to 
ninety-two! Of these one only was in fact executed in the 
north, and twelve only in the south. 

The reader, bearmg in mind the impressions produced on 
him by these statistics of education and of criminality, as to 
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the comparative civilization of the northern and southern 
districts of Italy, will probably find the following electoral 
statistics not uninteresting. 

The number of electors in every hundred of the population 
in the north is, in Piedmont, 2°90; in Liguria, 3°76; in 
Lombardy, 2°24. In the south, it is, in the Abruzzi, 1°80 ; in 
Campania, 2°38; in Apulia, 2°38; in Basilicata, 1°80; in 
Calabria, 1°83. But the number of votes actually given at 
the last general election in 1876 was, in Northern Italy, 56 
out of each hundred electors; in Central Italy, 53; in Southern 
Italy, 67; and in the islands, 66. We have, therefore, the 
somewhat singular fact that voters are more eager to avail 
themselves of their privilege in the less civilized, and less 
eager to do so in the more civilized parts of the country! 

It is curious also to observe that, at the same general 
election, 67 per cent. of the electors who voted in Northern 
Italy voted for the winning and 33 per cent. for the losing 
candidate ; in Central Italy, 64 per cent. for the winning and 
86 per cent. for the losing candidate; in Southern Italy, 72 
per cent. for the winning and 28 per cent. for the losing can- 
didate ; in the islands, 71 per cent. for the winning and 29 
per cent. for the losing candidate. Thus it would appear that 
the unanimity of the electors is great in proportion to their 
| backwardness in civilization. And the more ignorant the 
electoral body, not only the more eager is it to exercise the 
right of voting, but the more unanimous is it in choosing its 
representative. Difference of opinion, it is true, is generated 
by thinking. Absence of thought must tend to unanimity. 
But it may, nevertheless, be conjectured that the remarkable 
phenomenon under consideration, as well as that other more 
singular one, of the greater concourse at the polls in the more 
uneducated districts of the country, must have been due to 
some greater degree of simplicity and intelligibility in the 
motive which prompted the vote. 

These details, tending to give an undeniably accurate notion 
of the comparative civilization of Northern and Southern Italy 
having been established, it will be interesting to ascertain 
which of the two great political parties in the State is strongest 
in each of the divisions of the country. This we are enabled 
to do by an extremely able and interesting paper in the 
‘ Archivio di Statistica,’ * by Signor O. Focardi, on ‘Statistica 
Elettorale Politica.’ Signor Focardi accompanies his paper 
by a very ingeniously constructed map of Italy, showing every 


* Fascicolo primo, Anno primo, of this eminently useful and well-conducted 
publication. Roma. 1876. See p. 75. 
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electoral college which returned a conservative member 
marked in green, and those which returned progressists 
marked in red. And each red and green dot is surrounded 
by a number of circles of the same colour, indicating the pro- 
portion of votes obtained in every hundred of those who 
actually voted by the winning candidate. It is seen by the 
map, and by the accompanying text, that at the general 
election of 1874, in Northern Italy, the Right, or conserva- 
tive * party, returned their candidates in 130 electoral 
colleges; and the Left in 53. In Central Italy, 90 mem- 
bers of the Right succeeded, and 32 of the Left. In 
Southern Italy the Right was successful in 43 colleges, and 
the Left in 101. And in the islands the Right gained 13 
elections, and the Left 48. Or, to state the fact yet more 
clearly, the Right had 71 per cent. winning candidates of 
the members elected in the north ; 72 per cent. in the centre ; 
30 per cent. in the south; and 22 per cent. in the islands. 

It has often been remarked that in traversing the hemicycle 
of the Chamber from ‘ Left’ to ‘ Right,’ one is travelling from 
the south to the north of Italy! And the accuracy of the 
statement is curiously confirmed by the above statistical 
details. And the statistics of education and crime which have 
been previously given indicate how decisively a similar transit 
carries one from an atmosphere of comparative barbarism to 
one of superior intelligence and civilization. 

Such were the results of the general election of 1874. In 
1876 a very notable change came over the country. On the 
18th March of that year a sudden ratting of the Tuscan 
deputies, who feared that the railway reform projected by the 
ministry then in power would have the effect of removing the 
central direction of the Roman system of lines from Florence, 
caused the fall of Signor Minghetti’s ministry. The Chamber 
was dissolved by Signor Depretis, who succeeded ; and in the 
summer of that year another general election took place 
under the auspices of Signor Nicotera, the new Neapolitan 
Minister of the Interior. The pressure exercised on the con- 
stituencies by the entirely unscrupulous energy of the new 
minister was such as has rarely, and perhaps never before, 
been witnessed in any country possessing representative 
institutions. And the result was proportionately great. A 
Chamber was elected in which there were 414 members of the 

* The members of the Right in the Italian Chamber call themselves, and are 
called, ‘ Moderates,’ and those of the Left, ‘Liberals.’ But the use of such 
terms might mislead an English reader. The only non-Liberal party in Italy 


is that of the ‘Clericals.’ For English readers, the Right should be called 
‘ Conservative-Liberal,’ and the Left, ‘ Progressist-Liberal.’ 
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Left, and only 94 of the Right. Nevertheless, the same 
remarkable phenomenon as regards the proportional strength 
of the two parties in the different districts of the country 
discloses itself in the new Chamber, as in the old one. In 
the north the Right elected 54 candidates, while the Left 
carried 129; in Central Italy the Right elected 31, and the 
Left 91, members; but in the south the Right succeeded in 
4 elections only, while the Left carried 140; and in the 
Islands, finally, the Right obtained 5 seats, and their 
opponents 54. It may be, therefore, accepted as a perma- 
nent and well-ascertained fact that the strength of the liberal 
conservative party is in the civilized north, while that of the 
radical-progressist party is in the uncivilized south. 

- But the factious republicanism of the southern provinces 
is not the only social product of the ignorance prevalent in 
them. A dense degree of ignorance, a primitive condition of 
civilization, is, it can hardly be denied, favourable also to such 
Roman Catholicism as that of the masses of Italy. The in- 
habitants of the rural communes of the south, and in a great, 
though somewhat smaller degree, those of the small and 
obscure towns of those districts, will assuredly be more under 
the influence of their priests than is the case in the more 
educated north. Should it be finally decided, therefore, that 
the adherents of the Church are to be sent to the polls, it may 
be expected that the influence exercised on the elections by 
the Church will be found to be very considerably greater in 
the southern than in the northern provinces. And if the 
Church had decided to send its friends to the polls, while its 
policy, under the direction of the Jesuits, was directed to 
stimulate those influences which tend to make populations 
ungovernable, and lead nations to revolution, the result in a 
population with such tendencies would probably have been 
very great. But with the spirit which is now reigning at the 
Vatican, the effect of the political activity of the Church in 
the southern provinces will be probably diminished, and 
certainly very different. 

Kvery act of Leo the Thirteenth since his election, and the 
whole course of his ecclesiastical policy, has been such as to 
indicate beyond the possibility of mistake that his object 
is to strengthen the conservative forces throughout Europe. 
He is labouring earnestly, unceasingly, and consistently in © 
every country to heal all those breaches between his authority 
and the civil power, which were caused by the high-handed 
and outrageous pretensions of his predecessor, even at the 
cost, where such cost is necessary, of allowing the more legi- 
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timate pretensions to his lost temporalities to become gradu- 
ally a dead letter. His object is to place himself at the head 
(spiritually) of such an united conservative party as should 
be able to make way against those dissolving social doctrines, 
which he believes to be as necessarily fatal to religion as to 
civil order. And this brings us to the consideration of 
another series of facts, which have within the last few 
months begun to attract a very large share of attention in 
Italy, and which are likely to play an important part in the 
development of the political and social future of the country. 
We allude to the rise of a so-cailed nuovo partito conserva- 
tore—a new conservative party. 

No doubt the expectation of a change in the policy, which 
has hitherto prevented good Catholics from taking any part. 
in the political life of their country, has led to the tentatives 
now in progress for the formation of the party referred to. 
Without such change the idea, in the form in which it at 
present exists, would be out of the question. But it is true 
also that the idea has been favourably received by many, 
whose approbation and adherence are grounded on causes 
which existed before any prospect of such a change in the 
policy of the Vatican had loomed on the horizon. The men 
alluded to, numbering among them, as they do, some of the 
most thoughtful heads and ardently patriotic hearts in Italy, 
have been for some few years passed moved by an exceedingly 
urgent alarm at the near prospect of finding themselves con- 
fronted by a nation possessing no religious belief whatever. 
We are not concerned to discuss here how far a statesman or 
philosopher, who is in the secrecy of his cabinet unable to 
accord the teachings of the popular creed with the outcomes 
of his own intelligence, is justified in contributing to the 
spread and acceptance of such teachings among the people. 
But it will be admitted that the menacing, portentous, and 
hitherto unseen phenomenon of a nation without any religious 
belief may well be deemed alarming by the wisest heads in 
such a nation. And, though the assertion will not probably 
meet with an equally unanimous assent, we have no hesitation 
in affirming, as the result of very close observation, and of 
a knowledge of the people gained by living among them for 
several decades of years, that no alternative, within the 
limits of human ken, is before the Italian nation, save that 
of Catholicism or atheism. We write atheism not incon- 
siderately. The destruction of Catholicism may leave what 
is called deism to the cultured tens, but only atheism to the 
uncultured millions. 
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Now, despite the assertion of Churchmen and all the semper 
et ubique pretensions of the Church, nothing is more certain 
than that Catholicism varies very widely in different latitudes. 
The Catholicism of England is very far from being the same 
thing for any practical purpose as the Catholicism of Italy. 
And the real truth is, that Italian Catholicism, more especially 
in the south, is intrinsically, and as regards its practical 
action on the conduct, character, and ways of thinking of the 
masses of the people, a mere continuation and modification of 
paganism, which was the religion of the forefathers of these 
masses a couple of thousand years ago. And such is the 
case, because that paganism was the outcome of the popular 
mind and character, and was suited to it. For this reason 
also the well-meant and persevering attempts of English and 
American missionary men and women, of French Vaudois 
preachers, and other enthusiastic proselytizers have accom- 
plished nothing. Of course these assertions are not to be 
contradicted by pointing either to some cultured mind here 
and there which has proved it possible to form something of 
a spiritual creed for itself not inconsistent with the doctrines 
of the Church, or to equally rare cases of Italians who have 
genuinely and in spirit accepted Protestantism. We speak of 
the masses, the millions who for the patriot constitute the 
nation, and for whom the statesman must legislate. I believe 
itis computed that of the 240,000 (or thereabouts) inhabitants 
of Rome some 700 are Protestants. And of course the per- 
centage of such to be found in any other sample of the popu- 
lation of the peninsula would be infinitely smaller. It may 
fairly be said that as regards the prospect the nation has to 
look forward to, all the efforts to protestantize the Italians 
have accomplished nothing. And there is every reason to 
think that such endeavours will continue to be equally fruit- 
less. It is sometimes pointed out by those, who would fain 
resist such a conclusion, that there was a very considerable 
movement in the direction of a spiritual Protestantism before 
it was violently stamped out by the unrelenting persecution 
of the Popes of the middle of the sixteenth century. But the 
truth is, that the Italian Protestantism of the first half of the 
sixteenth century was remarkable for the splendid gifts of 
intellect, moral character, and social position of a few notable 
individuals rather than for any diffusion or tendency to become 
diffused among the masses. Had it been otherwise, Paul LV., 
Pius IV., and Pius V., would not have succeeded in so 
thoroughly crushing it. 

But if there be a prospect of any conversion of the Italian 
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nation to Protestantism, it is equally certain that Catholicism 
is rapidly ceasing to exercise any very powerful influence over 
the people. The destruction of belief in Roman Catholic doc- 
trine and in the Church has not indeed, in our opinion, become 
so widely prevalent as is very generally supposed to be the case. 
The observations of those, whether Italians or foreigners, who 
have formed such an opinion, and whose opinion to this effect 
has been heard by the world, have been mainly—probably 
almost entirely—made in the cities of the peninsula. And 
it isin truth hardly too much to say that among the male 
population of the cities almost all religious belief has ceased 
to exist. It must not be forgotten, however, that even the 
observations on which such an assertion is based are likely 
to be in some degree deceptive, from the tendency of all men, 
and of Italian men very specially, to swim with the stream, 
to find it irksome and difficult to profess belief in a religion 
sneered at by all around them. There is reason to suppose 
therefore that a considerable amount of Catholic feeling may 
exist even in the cities unknown to all save the wives and their 
confessors. And there can be no doubt at all that a very 
much greater amount of religious belief is still to be found 
among the dumb and unknown masses of the agricultural 
labouring classes; masses dumb and unknown, it is to be 
observed, to an infinitely greater degree in Italy than among 
ourselves. In Italy nobody, it must be remembered, lives in 
the country who can by any possibility contrive to live in a 
town. ‘There are no resident squires; or such a phenomenon 
is of the rarest. There are no parsons’ wives and daughters 
in close and constant communication with the villagers. All 
speculations therefore as to the real condition of the minds 
and tendencies of the Italian rural population is in the highest 
degree uncertain. And this is the case in a country in which, 
out of a population of nearly twenty-seven millions, only 
6,683,298 live in towns of over six thousand inhabitants. 

There can be no doubt, however, that, speaking generally, 
religion has entirely perished in the cities and larger towns ; 
that it has lost much of the influence it once had even among 
the rural population, and that a rapid movement towards its 
further extinction is taking place from day to day. 

And this undoubted condition of things has, as we have 
said, most seriously alarmed many of the most thoughtful and 
patriotic minds of the country. And the unmistakable mani- 
festations of the new Pope’s tendency to care more about the 
spiritual welfare of the flock committed to his charge than 
about the political interests which mainly occupied the 
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thoughts of his predecessor, have contributed to lead men, 
thus alarmed at the prospect of a godless nation, to considera- 
tions of the possibility of founding a ‘new conservative party,’ 
the elements of which shall consist of religious Catholics who, 
notwithstanding their claim to be considered such, profess 
themselves good and loyal subjects of King Humbert and 
‘good Italians,’ i.e., supporters of the unity and independence 
of Italy. 

Nowif the franchise is to be so extended as to give votes to vast 
masses of the agricultural population, if the Church has such an 
amount of influence over these masses of voters, as it may be 
believed to have, and if the mot d’ordre which will go forth 
from the Vatican for the bringing of these priest-led voters to 
the polls, as soon as a policy of joining in the political life of 
the country shall have been decided on, shall be such as to 
enable loyal subjects of King Humbert, and good Italians, to 
count on the support of such votes, it is evident that this 
‘new conservative party’ must be one of the most important 
phenomena of the day in Italy. And it has accordingly been 
attracting to its movements a very large share of attention 
during the last few months. Of course the probabilities of 
any such party must depend largely upon the exact terms of 
the programme which shall be adopted for the guidance of the 
Church at the polls. And this is not as yet definitively de- 
cided. There is very little room for doubt as to the senti- 
ments of Leo XIII. on the point. He would wish that 
any members of the Chamber, to whose election Catholic 
votes may contribute, should go thither thoroughly minded to 
support the monarchy and the present order of things, to 
defend these to the utmost of their power from socialism and 
all other dissolvent forces, to introduce as strong a tinge of 
religious sentiment and Church principles into the body of 
Italian legislation as may be possible, and to strive to heal 
the breach which has existed between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Church. But besides those adherents of the 
policy of Pius IX., who still object to any Catholic showing 
himself at a polling-place on any terms, there are in the 
Sacred College and in the Vatican a large number of bitter 
opponents of Leo, who would be content that the Catholics 
should indeed quit their attitude of political abstention, but 
with the firm purpose of using the institution of the monarchy 
for the destruction of the monarchy. These men desire that 
any of their friends who may be elected to the Chamber should 
take the oath necessary on their entry into their seats ‘ with 
a mental reservation ;’ and that all Catholic voters should 
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direct their efforts to the same end. We do not believe that 
any such scheme as this will be inaugurated or tolerated by 
Leo XIII. But, as we have said, he has a difficult game 
to play; and the opposition of the party just described 
has been the reason why no line of conduct as regards the 
matter of the election has been definitively decided on. 

It does not appear to us that this nuovo partito conservatore 
has much chance of constituting itself upon any large basis, 
or of accomplishing any important result, at all events for 
the present. Leo XIII. will hardly be able to contribute 
to such a party the whole-hearted assistance which there 
is every reason to believe he personally would wish to 
give them. The opposition with which he has to contend 
inside the Vatican is, it is to be feared, too obstinate, too well 
skilled in the tactics of such struggles, and too powerful, for it 
to be possible for him to act altogether in the teeth of it. 
And at the same time too open, too obvious, too declared a 
patronage of the Pontiff would fatally, it may be surmised, 
injure any party availing themselves of it. Nor is there any 
reason to think that the ideas of those engaged in the attempt 
to form such a party have approved themselves to the leaders 
and most trusted chiefs of the old conservative party. It 
would no doubt be an unwarrantable intrusion on a sphere 
we have no right to enter to pretend to say that the leaders 
in question are unreligious men; but it may certainly be 
asserted that they are strongly unecclesiastical in their sym- 
pathies. And though it is true, as we have said, that some 
of the best minds in the country have been looking with no 
inconsiderable dismay at the large-looming prospect of a 
godless nation, they are probably not the same minds which 
think that the evil may best be cured by fostering a growth of 
political Catholicism. 

No doubt, however, there does exist, especially in the 
northern half of the peninsula, and among the possessors of 
landed property, a large amount of Catholic sentiment allied 
with feelings of Italian patriotism. And the time may come, 
though we cannot say that it appears to us to be as yet in 
sight, when alarm of the same nature as that which is now 
scaring German rulers into such strange expedients, may 
counsel the Italians to try the efficacy of such a combination. 
The need which, it is thought, may suffice to cause the ac- 
ceptance of a party constituted on such principles, appears to 
us hardly urgent enough as yet to produce the effect. The 
need in question is that occasioned by the truly deplorable 
condition of parties in the present Italian Chamber. 
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It cannot be denied that this has been becoming worse and 
worse since the fall of the liberal conservative party under 
Minghetti on the 18th of March, 1876; and that it, especially 
recently, has become such as very nearly to discredit parlia- 
mentary government in the eyes of the Italians. The cause 
and manner of the fall of the Minghetti government may be 
very briefly stated. A variety of circumstances, which it is 
unnecessary to go into here, made very extensive changes in 
the railway legislation and arrangements of the country re- 
quisite. That such changes were absolutely needed was 
admitted on all hands. The Minghetti cabinet introduced in 
the session of 1875-76 a measure for the purpose. Their 
scheme involved the purchase of the railways and the work- 
ing of them by the State, which was vehemently opposed by 
their adversaries of the Left, who were, however, in a 
minority. But the proposed scheme also involved the re- 
moval of the central direction of the Roman, or central 
Italian, system of lines from Florence, where it had always 
resided. And this rendered the Tuscan deputies, who had till 
then almost entirely voted with the ministry, hostile to the 
Ministerial measure. Moreover, the municipality of Florence 
was hopelessly in debt, and was an eager suitor to the nation 
for assistance to save it from bankruptcy. It was very doubt- 
ful whether any such assistance would or could be granted. 
But it was understood that if the Opposition, led by Signor 
Depretis, should be able to oust their opponents and come into 
power, they would do their utmost to assist the Tuscan capital 
in its distress. The result of this combination of circum- 
stances was the sudden ratting of the Tuscan deputies. The 
Minghetti ministry was thus placed in a minority. Signor 
Depretis came into power, with Baron Nicotera, a Neapolitan 
from Salerno, as his Minister for the Interior. This man 
furnishes a very notable and illustrative instance of the com- 
bination of circumstances which during the whole history of 
the Italian kingdom have incapacitated the Left or radical 
party from advantageously governing the country. A suc- 
cessful revolution, leading to a settled and systematized form 
of government, necessarily leaves behind it a vast and foment- 
ing amount of discontent. The men who are excellently fitted 
for revolutionists, who are of the stuff from which rebels, - 
conspirators, insurrectionists, are formed, and who by virtue 
of their fitness for such work have destroyed the old and 
rendered the new possible, naturally think that they, who 
have borne the heat of the day, should come in for the good 
and pleasant things which = to the lot of the rulers of a 
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prosperous nation. But they are by no means fitted for any 
such positions. Other men of a different stamp, by natural 
selection of the fittest, step into the governing places when 
the work of revolution has been done, and statesmen of the 
kind fitted for great times are required. Thus disappoint- 
ment, discontent, resentment, are generated, and a radical 
party is formed. 'This Neapolitan baron had been a conspira- 
tor against Bourbon rule, and had suffered for his attachment 
to the Italian cause ; this constituted his claim to become a 
minister in a cabinet of the Left; thisanda considerable amount 
of energy, activity, audacity, and perhaps some native talent, 
unaided by even an ordinary amount of education. He is a 
Neapolitan of the Neapolitans, well known to all the ‘red’ 
population of that province as a successful ci-devant rebel and 
conspirator, and possessing therefore a considerable following 
in the Chamber of men more strongly marked by regionalism 
than any other group of deputies in the House, all which 
made him a desirable ally for a premier anxiously casting 
about for the means of getting together a majority, but an ex- 
extremely improper man for a minister. Of any knowledge, 
habits, training, natural tendencies of mind and character 
fitting him for such a position he was most conspicuously 
devoid. 

The new Home Minister began by using all the immense 
means for exercising pressure on the constituencies which his 
office placed at his disposition more energetically and un- 
scrupulously than had ever been done before. All Italian 
ministries sin much in this way. Prefects, sub-prefects, and 
all the bureaucratic hierarchy attached to them are dependent 
on the nod of the Home Minister. All the judicial body and 
magistrates depend on the will of the Minister of Justice, 
which is equally exerted at an election in the interest of the 
ministry. And when it is considered that a sentence of re- 
moval merely irom one extremity of Italy to the other is, even 
if the stronger measure of dismissal be not contemplated, tan- 
tamount in the case of a poor and married man with a family 
to absolute ruin, and to infinite annoyance, inconvenience, 
and misery to any man, the cogency of the pressure exerted 
may be readily estimated. Let it be considered for an instant 
what it must be for a Piedmontese who has lived in his native 
province all his life, and has won his way to a judgeship there, 
to be suddenly ordered to go and establish himself at Syracuse. 
To send a Dundee man to Exeter, or vice versd, would be 
nothing in comparison. The consequence is that the ministry 
in power can influence the returns of a general election almost 
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decisively. The elections of 1874 sent to the Chamber 276 
deputies of the Right, and 232 of the Left. The elections 
of 1876, made after the fall of the Minghetti ministry in the 
spring of that year, under the administration of Signor 
Nicotera at the Home Office, resulted in the return of 94 
members of the Right, or opposition, and 414 of the Left, 
or ministerial party, and that after a change of ministry 
which had not occurred on any question causing general excite- 
ment in the country. The unprecedented majority attained 
by the Depretis-Nicotera cabinet was the result of the unseru- 
pulous vigour of the Home Minister. The country was 
scandalized, but acquiescent, as the manner of Italians is. 
Nevertheless, a continuance of conduct inspired by the same 
temperament of reckless audacity, intensified by much ignor- 
ance, before long reached a pitch which made the further 
duration of a Depretis-Nicotera cabinet impossible. The 
ministry was broken up, and a Depretis-Crispi cabinet was 
patched up. Crispi is, like his predecessor, a man of the 
south, but is very far superior to Nicotera in native mental 
power, in education, and in knowledge of affairs. His fitness 
for statesmanship, however, and his prudence, had been illus- 
trated in a very remarkable manner in the face of Europe 
during the ‘vacation ramble’ to which he treated himself when 
president of the Chamber. The young kingdom, however, 
cannot claim the credit of having discovered from the story 
of that escapade that the hero of it was not fit for a cabinet 
minister. A series of domestic scandals, in which the same 
qualities of prudence, delicacy, self-control, and respect for 
law, were prominently remarkable, and which left it a nice 
question whether the new Home Minister was, or was not, a 
bigamist, made it absolutely necessary for Signor Crispi to 
retire. And his retirement involved this time the ruin of the 
Depretis cabinet. 

‘the king sent for Cairoli. Benedetto Cairoli, the last of 
five brothers, who had all fought, and all but he died, for their 
country, had been all his life a republican, and connected with 
republican friends. But he was probably the man in all Italy 
who enjoyed the highest and most universally felt esteem and 
respect. The circumstances of his career during the days of 
Italy’s struggle had made his name a household word from 
the Alps to Ktna; and everybody knew with undoubting cer- 
tainty that if Cairoli saw fit to accept office under the king, it 
was because to the best of his judgment such a course was 
the best for Italy. His character has always been in every 
point of view irreproachable ; and Italy was well pleased to 
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try the experiment of putting at the helm a man whom not 
even his political adversaries could accuse of being other than 
thoroughly honest and well intentioned. Cairoli started with 
the pretension and determination to form a cabinet all of 
honest men! And after much difficulty and delay, he suc- 
ceeded in getting one together composed of elements generally 
admitted to be such. But, unfortunately, it soon began to he 
apparent that to be a loyal, upright, honourable gentleman, 
and a thorough good fellow, was not sufficient to fit a man for 
being prime minister! Times were against him; and more 
still his own antecedents were against him. How was a ci- 
devant republican, who had been roaring for ‘liberty’ all his 
life, and whose intelligence was not altogether adapted for the 
delicate and difficult task of firmly drawing the line between 
liberty and license, how was such an one to control the 
talkers of sedition, and put down Italia irredenta assemblies 
when the law guaranteed the right of meeting? How crush 
Barsanti clubs in the face of the right of association? 
Cairoli could throw his person between the king and the 
dagger of an assassin, and make himself the most popular 
man in Italy in doing so. But that is not ‘the whole duty of’ 
a prime minister. And on the reassembling of the House it 
very soon became evident that the Cairoli ministry could not 
stand. Nicotera had a body of friends who were anxious to 
overthrow a ministry which had occupied places from which 
they had been ousted. Crispi had a grow of friends eagerly 
animated by the same sentiments. Depretis was still followed 
by a central nucleus of the old Left party, which was 
equally opposed to all the friends of Crispi, and all the friends 
of Nicotera, and all the friends of Cairoli. The Right, 
though absolved by the falling ministry of any participation 
in the factious opposition of the abovementioned three groups, 
was also of course hostile. So the ‘cabinet of honest men’ 
fell. And the king, much perplexed what way to find out of 
this parliamentary chaos, after much delay and hesitation, at 
last sent for Depretis once again, who with much difficulty 
contrived to get together eight men (himself holding the port- 
folios of both home and foreign affairs) who were willing to 
accept seats in a cabinet which all parties agreed in consider- 
ing merely a transitional and provisory one. 

One of the first questions placed before the Chamber 
by Signor Depretis, as soon as the routine work of the esti- 
mates for the various ministries had been got through, 
was that of the financial assistance to be accorded (or not 
to be accorded) to the municipality of Florence ; a matter of 
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no small interest and importance as concerning the fate and 
fortunes of so illustrious a city as the capital of Tuscany ; but 
of yet greater interest and importance as a matter of principle 
and precedent. For, indeed, this Florence question is but 
one portion of a very large subject, which constitutes so im- 
portant a feature in the present economical position of Italy, 
that in any attempt to take stock of the progress which has 
been made by the young nation, it cannot be neglected. 

By a law passed on the 11th of December, 1864, under cir- 
cumstances of pressure on the part of the French Emperor, 
which will probably be in the recollection of our readers, 
Florence became the capital of Italy, instead of Turin. At 
that time the nation gave the municipality of Turin an annuity 
for ever of 1,067,000 francs in Italian consols (rendita con- 
solidata), the price of them at that time standing at sixty-five. 
But notwithstanding this siche de consolation, it was then uni- 
versally supposed that Turin was a ruined city, and that an 
era of immense prosperity and vistas of boundless aggrandize- 
ment were opened before Florence. This gleam of glory was 
destined to fade very shortly and as suddenly as it had burst 
forth. On the 20th of September, 1870, the Italian troops 
marched into Rome, and the Eternal City was proclaimed the 
capital of Italy! And now the fate of Florence excited as 
much commiseration as that of Turin had done five years 
previously. It was remarked, however, that Florence pos- 
sessed in herself many elements of well-being which Turin 
could not boast. She had from time immemorial depended 
greatly for her prosperity on the concourse of foreigners who 
made the city of Florence their residence. The attractions 
she had to offer to such residents were as great as ever; and 
of course the nation could do no less for her than had been 
done for Turin. The nation, indeed, did more. The price of 
Italian stock having fallen at that time to fifty-seven, an 
annuity of 1,217,000 francs was assigned to Florence, that 
being the amount which would have been needed to produce, 
if sold, the similar capital sum to that awarded to Turin. 
Moreover, a considerable number of large and valuable build- 
ings, which had come into the possession of the nation at 
Florence, were transferred as a free gift to the municipality 
of Florence. As the years went on, however, the Italian 
world began to hear that Turin was going on remarkably well 
—was indeed, if anything, more prosperous in her private 
condition than when she had been the capital of Italy ; where- 
as reports of a very different kind began to be heard from 
Florence—reports, which, with a continually crescendo vio- 
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lence of wailing, reached a shriek of desperate distress in 
the spring of 1876. It then became known that, whatever 
might be thought of the causes of the catastrophe, the ery of 
distress was genuine enough. Florence owed no less a sum 
than 149,522,026 francs! * It seemed incredible. And more 
incredible still the pretence that this enormous indebtedness 
had been caused mainly by the fact that Florence had been 
the capital during five years. A royal commission was dele- 
gated to take immediately the whole management of the 
municipal concerns out of the hands of those members of the 
Junta who had hitherto managed them; and a commission 
was appointed to investigate the whole state of the municipal 
finances. This was done very thoroughly, and the result was 
that given above. The same report gives, as the finding of 
the commissioners, a statement to the effect that the expenses 
to which Florence had been put by having been made the 
capital of the kingdom amounted to 41,119,276 francs. This 
money having been raised by loans, a sum of 19,037,261 francs 
is allowed by the commission for interest, and a further sum 
of 16,198,596 francs for ‘losses or loans’ (which is of course 
only another way of stating that the interest paid was nearly 
double what it pretended to be) ; together with 300,469 francs 
for legal expenses, all which amounts raise the above men- 
tioned total to 76,655,603 francs. But onthe other hand, the 
commission finds that the sums already received by Florence 
on this score amount to 27,589,778 francs; which subtracted 
from 76,655,603 leaves 49,065,824 francs as the total amount 
of the expenses and loss caused to Florence by having been 
the capital of the kingdom for five years and no longer. 

This is the conclusion at which the majority of the com- 
mission arrived; but a minority have sent in a separate 
report, which, after a very severe summing up of the legal 
irregularities committed by the managing Junta of the Flo- 
rentine municipality, concludes that a sum of 42,273,232, ‘or 
at the outside 46,597,225,’ would abundantly compensate all 
that Florence can justly claim from the nation on the ground 
in question. The proposition of the Depretis ministry will, 
it is understood, be to give Florence consolidated Italian 


* This statement is taken from the efficial return made to the Home Office. 
But as these returns have not yet been published, and as our statements in this 
case, as well as in others to be mentioned presently, are taken from proof sheets, 
(kindly furnished by Professor Bodio, the head of the statistical department), 
and as they may be subjected to correction here and there before they are pub- 
lished, it is necessary to state the fact. It is, however, exceedingly improbable 
that any alteration of such importance as to qualify the significance of any 
statements given here should be made, 
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stock, producing an annuity of nearly three millions of frances. 
Whether the Chamber can be induced to consent to this re- 
mains to be seen. It at present appears very doubtful. But 
in any case the proposed grant would enable the bankrupt 
municipality to pay the interest on about one-third part of 
its debts. 

It would be interesting and not uninstructive to give some 
account of the manner in which Florence has accumulated 
(all, with the exception of 4,288,905 frances, since the begin- 
ning of 1865) the colossal debt of about six millions sterling. 
And we have been much tempted to give here in its entirety 
the very conscientious, but very severe, statement of the 
minority of the commission, signed by Signor Billia, of the 
methods used by the administrators of the Florentine munici- 
pality in raising and spending this money. But to do this 
would occupy too large an amount of space and time. It will 
conduce more to the formation of an adequate appreciation of 
the present financial condition of Italy to give a few state- 
ments of the indebtedness of the communes of Italy generally. 

The principal difficulty in inducing the Chamber to agree 
to the abovementioned ministerial proposition in aid of Flo- 
rence will consist of the very well-grounded reluctance of the 
House to make such a precedent. It is very well known that 
sundry other municipalities, though perhaps none to so des- 
perately ruinous a degree as Florence, are in very embarrassed 
circumstances. And it is feared that other municipal hands 
will be stretched out with petitions of aid, which it will be dif- 
ficult to refuse after having given about a couple of millions 
sterling to Florence. How well founded a fear this is the 
following figures will show. 

The indebtedness of the various communes of Italy at the 
end of the year 1877 amounted to 701,236,144 frances. There 
are 8307 communes in Italy. Seven of these have less than 
100 inhabitants, ten of them have more than 100,000 in- 
habitants, and 5160 of them have between 500 and 3000 
inhabitants. Of these 8307 communes 3510 are more or less 
in debt. 

In the north of Italy,* with a population of 11,960,835, and 
with 4887 communes, there are 2302 communes in debt. 
The population of these indebted communes amounts to 
7,880,833, and the sum of their debts is 239,651,415 francs. 
In Central Italy, + with a population of 4,444,249, and with 


* Considering as such the provinces of Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, 
and Emilia, or Romagna. 
+ Including Umbria, the Marches (Ancona, &c.), Tuscany, and. Rome, 
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927 communes, there are 519 communes in debt. The popu- 
lation of these indebted communes amounts to 38,645,848, 
and the sum of their debts is 283,803,302 francs. 

In the south (Naples), with a population of 7,175,311, and 
with 1840 communes, there are 525 communes in debt. The 
population of these indebted communes is 3,307,354, and the 
sum of their debts is 146,908,610 franes. 

Speaking roughly and in round numbers, it would thus 
appear that in the northern provinces the communal in- 
debtedness is about twenty francs to every inhabitant; in 
Central Italy, about sixty francs to every inhabitant; and in 
the south, about twenty francs, as in the north. In com- 
paring the condition of the north with that of the south, 
however, it must be remembered that the former is very far 
better able to pay its debts. 

Milan, with a population of about 263,000, owes a little 
more than 63,000,000, which it is perfectly well able to pay, 
and is, in fact, in an entirely prosperous condition. 

Naples, with over 450,000 inhabitants, owes 105,500,000, 
and is on the verge of bankruptcy. 

One or two more facts may be mentioned before quitting 
this part of our subject. 

Rome owes 37,689,326 francs, and no doubt is able to pay 
the interest on this debt. Nevertheless, the municipality is 
to a considerable extent in difficulties. And a variety of 
material improvements, loudly demanded by the public, will 
need large sums, which it will be very difficult to provide. 
Rome also will ask the nation for assistance; and in the case 
of the national capital, and considering the immense difficul- 
ties which had to be encountered in rendering the Rome of 
the popes fit for the reception of the king, and legislature and 
ministerial departments, and nearly doubled population, the 
demand is not unreasonable, and will doubtless be listened to. 

Turin owes 13,490,000 francs, and is perhaps the most 
entirely well off of all the cities of Italy of the first class. 

Venice owes only 8,570,530 francs; but Venice is a very 
much poorer city. 

Ancona owes 5,952,761 francs, and is very hard put to it to 
pay the interest on that sum. 

Perugia owes only the comparatively small sum of 1,026,755 
francs, but is understood to be in very embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. 

Lhe smallest communal debt we observe registered in the 
returns published by the statistical department is that of 
Armio, a commune in the Varese district, near Como, which, 
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with its 510 inhabitants, is indebted to the amount of sixty 
francs. It might have been imagined that a debt amounting 
to about a penny for each individual of the community might, 
by a strong and united effort, have been paid off. That it 
should not have been so is suggestive of a very great degree 
of distressing poverty. No doubt, however, the danger and 
prospective difficulty of this state of communal indebtedness 
consists not so much in the very general diffusion of it among 
the smaller communes, as in the vastness of the debts due by 
most of the larger and more important communities. The 
following statement, therefore, showing the distribution of the 
total communal indebtedness, amounting, as has been said, to 
over 701,000,000 of francs, among the smaller and the greater 
communes, is of much interest and significance. 

Two hundred and forty-six communes, each with less than 
500 inhabitants, owe among them 1,391,495 frances. 

One thousand three hundred and fifty-seven communes, 
having each a population between 500 and 2000, owe among 
them 15,676,721 francs. 

One thousand five hundred and eleven communes, each 
having between 2000 and 8000 inhabitants, owe among them 
54,660,126 frances. 

Three hundred and nine communes, each having between 
8000 and 20,000 inhabitants, owe among them 61,110,741 
francs. 

Seventy-six communes, each having between 20,000 and 
50,000 inhabitants, owe among them 72,355,652 francs. 

Finally twenty-six communes, having each more than 50,000 
habitants, owe among them 496,068,409 frances. But of this 
sum six great cities owe 378,069,675 francs, and stand in 
order of indebtedness as follows :— 

. Florence, with 169,588 inhabitants, owes 149,522,026 fr. 
. Naples, with 449,301 inhabitants, owes 105,588,652 fr. 
. Milan, with 260,997 inhabitants, owes 63,208,186 fr. 

. Rome, with 235,302 inhabitants, owes 37,689,326 fr. 

. Turin, with 213,937 inhabitants, owes 13,490,900 fr. 

. Venice, with 126,239 inhabitants, owes 8,570585 fr. 

The rate of progress and chronology of this indebtedness is 
not without its significance. The expenditure of all the com- 
munes (exclusive of those belonging to the provinces of Rome), 
rose from 264,000,000 in 1865 to 453,000,000 in 1876. The 
communes of the province of Rome, which expended in round 
numbers 11,000,000 in 1869, expended 35,000,000 in 1876. 
Regarded with reference to the population, as it stood in 1863, 
the expenses of all the communes (excluding the province of 
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Rome) fell short of eleven francs a head. It increased, with a 
rate of progression almost continually equable, to seventeen 


and a half francs a head in 1876. And, distinguishing | 


between the rural* and the urban population, the latter 
expends (in 1876) 33 francs, and the rural population 10} 
francs. But while the urban population is equal to 30 per 
cent. of that of the entire kingdom, the amount of their 
communal expenditure forms 58 per cent. of that of all the 
communes of the kingdom. 

Of the 489,000,000 expended by the communes (in 1876, and 
including the province of Rome), 203,000,000 are absorbed by 
the interest of debt, and other similar ‘intangible’ heads of 
expenditure. Ninety millions was spent on public works; 
47,000,000 on police and sanitary care; 40,000,000 on educa- 
tion; 17,000,000 on the maintenance of the poor; 4,000,000 
for public worship ; and the remaining 88,000,000 in adminis- 
tration, and a variety of small miscellaneous matters. 

But the ‘intangible’ heads of expenditure amount to 27 per 
cent. of the whole expenses in the urban, and only 15 per cent. 
in the rural communes. 

This vast amount of communal debt is not, however, the 
whole of the burden that has to be added to the national debt 
of Italy, before the sum of the entire indebtedness of the 
nation is reached. There is also the provincial debt. In the 
returns of the provincial budgets, published by the Ministry of 
the Interior, interest on debt appears as an item in the annual 
expenditure of every province, except Turin and Porto Maurizio 
(on the Ligurian coast) ; and the total amount of the provincial 
indebtedness may be stated in round numbers at about 
90,000,000 of franes. 

It remains to state the amount and indicate summarily the 
progression of the national debt. 

Italy owed on the 31st of December, 1876 (the latest returns 
published) 9,196,681,934 francs, the interest on which 
amounted to 419,282,047 francs. Adding to the above capital 
sum 700,000,000 of communal debts, and 90,000,000 of pro- 
vincial debts, we have a total of 9,986,681,934 francs as the 
entire sum of Italy’s indebtedness. 

Seventeen years ago, in 1860, that is to say, the national 
debt of Italy stood at 2,437,878,748 francs, and the interest 
payable on it at 115,764,606 frances. 

The national income, it may be added, was, in 1876, 
1,167,108,392 francs ; whereas it was in 1861 only 955,477,836. 


* Those communes are considered ‘ rural’ which have no town, or centre of 
population, containing 6000 inhabitants. 
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But the increase in the revenue during the period indicated 
has been very much larger than these figures would seem to 
show. For out of the 955,477,836 franes, which came into 
the treasury in 1861, no less than 497,155,147 came from 
‘extraordinary’ sources. The income from ‘ ordinary’ sources 
during the ten years, from 1861 to 1870, was as follows :—in 
1861 it was 458,322,689 ; in 1862 it was 471,241,265 ; in 1863 
it was 511,827,130; in 1864 it was 565,310,610; in 1865 it 
was 637,176,090; in 1866 it was 608,771,649 ; in 1867 it was 
784,262,819 ; in 1868 it was 726,486,545; in 1869 it was 
882,101,212 ; and in 1870 it was 801,852,245. 

After the year 1870 a new method of computing and stating 
the public accounts was adopted. The incomings were no 
longer classified as ordinary and extraordinary, but as 
‘Revenue,’ ‘ Capital,’ and ‘ Partite di giro.’ For the complete 
understanding of the latter phrase a much longer explanation 
would be needed than we can afford space for. But, shortly, 
it means sums which figure in the accounts without being 
really either incomings or outgoings, payments of one depart- 
ment to another, advances to be repaid, and the like. 

For the six years, from 1871 to 1876, the incomings, which 
are classed as ‘ Capitali,’ amount to 1,762,366,409. This sum 
consisted mainly of 292,044,820 francs raised from the sale of 
ecclesiastical property; of new debts to the amount of 
1,130,023,788 francs; and the getting in of outstanding dues. 

It will be observed, however, that the real revenue for the 
six years in question (years during which the ministry of Signor 
Minghetti and the ‘ moderates’ was making immense, per- 
sistent, and ultimately successful efforts to bring the income and 
expenses to a balance), presents a very reassuring rate of 
increase. ‘The returns show it to have been as follows :—in 
1871, francs 1,012,159,469; in 1872, franes 1,099,182.242 ; 
in 1873, franes 1,039,594,591 ; in 1874, frances 1,069,236,875 ; 
in 1875, francs 1,108,152,323; and in 1876, frances 
1,167,108,392. The preventive estimate of the income for 
1876 had been only 1,139,787,905. The real receipts eventu- 
ally exceeded this sum by more than 27,000,000. Now the 
preventive estimate for 1877 was, francs 1,219,417,788. But 
the sum really paid into the treasury for that year, which has 
become known within the last few days, was 1,262,955,640, 
showing an increased receipt over the estimates of more than 
43,500,000. It must at once strike every observer that it is 
impossible to despair, or to feel any serious uneasiness about 
the financial future of a country, the resources of which show, 
under the economical circumstances of the case, and despite 
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the excessive pressure of the present taxation, so irrepressible 
an elasticity. 

English writers and readers may fairly perhaps claim to be 
unprejudiced by feelings of partiality or partizanship as be- 
tween the two parties which have hitherto divided Italian 
political life between them. We cannot say the same as 
regards the hitherto unrepresented party, which has been 
pushed aside into temporary dumbness and impotency by the 
Italian revolution. The questions that divide ‘ clericals’ from 
their opponents in Italy equally divide mankind in every part 
of the civilized world. They are questions not of persons, 
but of things and of principles, and feelings, which go to the 
root of all that most differentiates one human being from 
another. The contest, therefore, between clericalism and 
liberalism in Italy comes much nearer to our hearts and 
interests than that which has hitherto divided the Italian 
political world into ‘moderates’ and ‘liberals.’ To the 
north of the Alps the differences between these latter must 
needs be felt to be of persons rather than of principles. All 
those who have contributed to the destruction of the old order 
of things in Church and State, and who are now willing to 
hold office under the King of Italy must needs be ‘liberals.’ 
But the English observer can have but little difficulty in 
maintaining his impartiality between the parties into which 
they are divided. 

And we have, therefore, the less hesitation in venturing on 
the statement that the change which took place nearly three 
years ago, when the ministry of the ‘ moderates’ was ousted 
by the soi-disant ‘liberals,’ was a very disastrous one for 
Italy. In almost every department of public life things have 
been going to the bad during these three years. The financial 
balance, which had just been attained by Signor Minghetti 
and his colleagues at the cost of so many persistent efforts 
and so courageous an endurance of unpopularity, has, despite 
the elasticity of the revenue, been once more lost. ‘lhe 
Sisyphus stone had been at last rolled just to the top of the 
hill, when the shoulder which had heaved it so far was thrust 
aside, and down it went again! The inexorable principle, so 
often insisted upon by Signor Sella against popularity-hbunting 
preachers of pleasant things, that fresh expense should not 
be incurred without the provision of fresh revenues, has been 
thrown to the winds And to all appearance the final adjust- 
ment of outgoings to incomings, and the inauguration of an 
era of diminishing taxation, must await the probably not 
distant return of a ‘moderate’ ministry to power. 
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In other departments the administration of the men of the 
Left has yet been more disastrous. Signor Mancini, the 
Law Minister in the first Depretis cabinet, in obedience to the 
clamour of the law-hating ‘liberalism’ of the south, abolished 
capital punishment in the teeth of an increasing criminality, 
which now by far surpasses that of any other country in 
Europe. Justice requires the admission that certain state- 
ments respecting the criminality of Italy made in the Italian 
Chamber a few days ago by Signor Rudini, in a most eloquent 
discourse, which has produced a great sensation, are not 
accurate and cannot be maintained. He unquestionably in- 
tended to state the truth, but has in some way or other been 
led into error. The statistics, however, which have been given 
at an earlier page of this article, and which may be relied 
on as absolutely accurate, show in a sufliciently startling 
manner the fact that Italy is still ‘a purple land, where law 
protects not life’! And the truth is, as regards criminals of 
the more dangerous classes, that imprisonment, called per- 
petual by a fiction of which no Sicilian brigand is so ignorant 
as to be the dupe, produces no deterrent effect whatever 
upon the mind of the criminal. It is a temporary and often 
by no means unwelcome retreat to safe and comfortable 
quarters from a life of liberty, adventure, and indulgence, 
but doubtless also of constant danger and much hardship, to 
which the brigand doubts not that he will be able to return 
(and returns) as soon as repose and society shall have become 
tedious to him. 

A yet worse step has been taken by Signor Taiani, the law 
minister in the second cabinet of Signor Depretis. Signor 
Vigliani, the ‘moderate’ minister of law, perceiving the 
greatness of the evils arising from the fact that the judges, 
magistrates, and presidents of tribunals were subject to be 
moved from one part of the kingdom to another at the pleasure 
of the minister, changed that condition of things by royal 
decree, liberating the greater number of those functionaries 
from that liability. The improvement was felt to be an im- 
mense one ; an enormous boon to the magistracy, and to the 
country a guarantee that the servility of the tribunals to the 
political power was no longer insured by so terrible an engine 
of coercion in the hand of the minister as that supplied by 
the unlimited power of sending a man (generally with a wife 
and family) at a moment’s notice from one end of Italy to 
another—from Turin to Syracuse, say. Now the new 
‘liberal’ minister of grace and justice, Signor Taiani, has 
once again reversed the beneficent action of his predecessor, 
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and has subjected the entire magistracy to removal at his 
own pleasure—no brutum fulmen! for he has at once begun 
to make the unhappy functionaries subjected to his power 
execute a sort of puss-in-the-corner movement, the amount of 
misery and evil occasioned by which can be estimated only by 
those who are thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances 
of life among the professional classes in Italy, and with the 
real meaning of such a change of home as may be inflicted 
on a man within the limits of the peninsula. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to occupy any space by referring 
in detail to the circumstances of those internal disturbances, 
which at one time threatened to lead to international mis- 
understandings, and which have been supposed, at all events 
by the political opponents of the liberal ministry, to have been 
not without a disastrous influence in the encouraging of those 
disordered passions and sentiments which culminated in the 
attempt on the life of the king. Itis unnecessary, because the 
good sense of other governments understood that the effer- 
vescences in questions denoted no real tendency of sentiment 
in the Italian people, but were only the results of the false 
position in which the holders of executive power were placed 
by antecedents, which caused every ranting demagogue to 
imagine that in them he had friends who were prepared to 
condone or connive at any excess of ‘liberal’ manifestations, 
It is unnecessary also, because these things have very recently 
been the subjects of discussion in all the newspapers of 
Europe, and are fresh in the minds of all who take any interest 
in Italy. 

The disorders to which allusion has been made—the meet- 
ings of the ‘Italia irredenta’ societies (the real motive of 
which was political hostility to the existing ministry); the 
republican associations; and, worst of all, the Barsanti * 
clubs, which the Cairoli ministry was accused of not putting 
down with due vigour ;—all contributed, despite the temporary 
amount of excitement they occasioned, to show that no 
serious form of disaffection, nor tendency towards those social 
maladies from which, it would seem, other countries have so 
much to fear, has any deep root in Italy. These efferves- 
cences are merely superficial things, mainly the factitious 
work of street and coffee-house politicians in the great cities. 
And the probability is that Italy is at the present moment in 

* Clubs named after a certain Corporal Barsanti, who was shot for mutiny 
under circumstances which caused his death to be considered as peculiarly hard, 
and indeed barely legal. The avowed object of these clubs was to spread dis- 


affection and a spirit of mutiny in the army, and among the young men from 
whom it is recruited, 
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less danger from socialism, or any of its allied forms of 
social malady, than any other country of the European 
continent. 

But it must not be supposed from this statement that the 
proletariat classes in Italy are happy or contented, or that 
the conditions of their lives are such that they ought to be 
contented with them. The reverse is to a very deplorable 
degree the truth. Discontent, or at least the expression of 
it, is greatest in the cities; but the legitimate causes for it 
are greatest in the rural districts. Why so great a degree of 
discontent and misery as unquestionably exists in Italy 
should be coincident with so small a tendency to any form of 
the social malady which is more or less menacing all other 
European communities, is a question of very great interest, 
which it is impossible to treat of at the fag end of an already 
long article. Probably the cause may be found in the fact 
that the power of combination, the defect of which is every- 
where the main difficulty of socialist leaders, exists in less 
degree in Italy than elsewhere. In Italy no man trusts his 
neighbour, or his neighbour’s motives. Mutual suspicion 
probably never existed so universally among the people of 
any other race or clime. And combination is proportionably 
difficult and improbable. 

It would, nevertheless, be a very misleading omission, if, 
in an attempt to take stock of the progress made by Italy 
during ber new constitutional life, no mention were made of 
the economical condition of the non-possessing masses of her 
people. Those accustomed to inquiries of the sort will have 
already learned to expect a great degree of poverty from the 
statements of the communal indebtedness, which have been 
set forth in the foregoing pages. But the conclusions which 
may be drawn thence are likely to fall very far short of the 
truly appalling dimensions of the reality. It is the truth, 
that the men and women and children, whose labour cul- 
tivates the land, more than any other in all Europe capable 
of producing human food in exuberant abundance—the plains 
of the great valley of the Po—receive in remuneration for 
their toil a portion of the poorest nutriment barely sufficient 
to keep body and soul together, and wholly insufficient to do 
so in a condition of fair animal health. 

The Pellagra, an awful and loathsome disease, the degree 
of prevalence of which statisticians attempt to measure by 
the tale of the recorded suicides which the agonies and the 
madness caused by it produces, is increasingly prevalent in 


the richest districts of the north of Italy—especially in Lom- 
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bardy, Venetia, and Romagna. The best medical opinions 
concur in considering the principal and almost sole cause of 
this horrible scourge, which seems to be much akin in its 
nature to leprosy, to consist in the use of an exclusive diet of 
maize, or Indian corn. There are districts, however, in the 
Trentino, about the north of the Lago di Garda, where the 
hill population lives almost if not quite exclusively on maize, 
but where pellagra is unknown. And it would seem, from 
inquiries directed especially to an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, that the dreadful disease in question is in fact 
produced by a habitual diet of Indian corn in bad condition. 
Very minute investigation, extending over wide extents of 
country, has revealed the fact, that the maize consumed by 
the poorest classes of the rural population is, far more often 
than not, partially rotted from having been stored in mass 
before the grain has been thoroughly dried. 

To enable the inquirer to place his finger with accuracy on 
the grievous sins against economical law which have caused 
such a degree of poverty, as that which manifests itself by 
the increasing spread of this horrible and degrading scourge 
among the cultivators of some of the richest lands in the 
world, would need a far more careful and lengthy inquiry 
than can here be given to the subject. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to note that the evil is very unmistakably 
increasing in intensity, and propagating itself in large 
districts, especially in Romagna and portions of the pro- 
vince of Lucca, where it has never till quite recently been 
suspected to exist. And the unmistakable fact of this in- 
crease brings an indictment against the new order of things 
in Italy which cannot be either ignored or defended. 

And the worst is that no Italian of any party in the State 
will listen for a moment to any statement of the real origo 
mali, to which the facts of the case point with all the con- 
vincing directness of unshakable evidence of a criminal trial. 
Of course the spread and increase of this dreadful pellagra 
is the immediate and unmistakable result of increased 
poverty. Why should poverty have increased since con- 
stitutionalism replaced despotism of a very repressive and 
unenlightened type? Clearly for no other reason than the 
existence of increased taxation of a kind falling with especial 
stringency on the poorest classes. It is the terrible, the 
hated macinato, the grist tax, which reduces all the poor, 
but especially the rural poor, to a condition divided by but a 
faint line from starvation. Italian statesmen are perfectly 
alive to the dreadful oppression and cruelty of this tax; and 
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would fain find the means of relieving the country from it. 
They are even now striving to find some way to get rid of it: 
in vain! The labourer cannot be relieved from the crushing 
weight of this odious tax. because the State cannot relinquish 
the eighty-two and a half millions (1876) which it produces. 
And why is it impossible to reduce the absolutely killing 
weight of Italian taxation (from 33 to 51 per cent. on the full 
value of real property) ? Because Italy will have an army of 
893,580 men, at a cost of 193,116,485 ! (1875). 

It should be clearly recognized and understood that this 
monstrous and suicidal folly is not the folly of the king 
more than that of his subjects; of the government more than 
of the governed ; of one administration more than of another. 
The nation most unmistakably chooses that it should be so. 
Italy, having been accustomed to the finger of scorn pointed 
at her weakness for many generations, is bent on being a 
strong nation. And with a view to being strong, she so 
arranges her affairs as to consign tens of thousands of the 
flower of her population, for generation after generation, to 
the madhouse, and to despairing agonies which result in 
wholesale suicide! She knows well that the supplies voted 
for her absurdly bloated and useless armaments are raised by 
a tax, which is not only crushing the nation into increasing 
poverty from day to day, but is rapidly destroying the 
physique of the race, and cutting at the roots the hopes of 
future progress and prosperity. 

And yet no Italian will hear of diminishing the army! ‘ It is 
the most efficient school we have: a school of citizenship, 
patriotism, and above all, our only school of unification!’ All 
which is perfectly true. But it is a school which the country 
cannot afford. And the determination to possess it entails 
evils a thousandfold; ay, infinitely greater than the utmost 
advantages believed to be attained by it. No ‘school of 
patriotism’ is provided by the erection of the deplorably 
absurd forts around Rome, which one war minister after 
another is draining the treasury to push on to completion. 
But Italy has heard herself called ‘a woman nation,’ 
(absurdly enough !) and is determined to show that she is 
strong. Warlike France surrounds Paris with forts! And 
Italy most needs show the world that she can do the same. 
General Grant, who, whatever may be thought about him as 
a President, was never supposed to be other than a most com- 
petent officer of engineers, came here the other day, and 
expressed himself astonished at the wasteful absurdity of these 


still unfinished but still progressing forts. And other com- 
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petent foreign authorities have expressed similar opinions, 
But these absolutely useless erections will be completed and 
will remain to future and, it may be hoped, wiser generations, 
as ‘ Italy’s follies.’ 

The present war minister is now demanding a supplemen- 
tary credit of ninety millions for the perfecting of certain 
branches of the equipments of the army! And the tax on the 
peasant’s polenta, as the wretched porridge made from the 
meal of the maize is called, cannot therefore be removed.* 

Her army is the true cause of Italy’s weakness, of her 
poverty, of her want of capital, of the backwardness of her 
agriculture, of the ignorance of her populations. For all 
these evils arise, not from want of understanding to appreciate 
them, or of anxiety to remove them, but from want of money 
to effectuate the various improvements so sadly wanted. And 
this fatal want cannot and will not be remedied while the 
country continues to support its present wholly disproportioned 
and utterly superfluous military establishment. 

Italy has been drawn suddenly—perhaps too suddenly— 
from out of the slough of despond, in which three centuries of 
misfortune and bad government had plunged her, by a series 
of strokes of good fortune such as no nation in the world ever 
experience before. And she has now prospects of almost 
boundless magnificence before her. But in order to avail 
herself of those prospects, to take the tide of fortune at the 
flood, and garner the precious fruits that Nature’s favour and 
fortunate circumstances have proposed for her, it is absolutely 
necessary that she should be in a position to perform the 
vulgar duty of paying her way, and having a little money in 
her pocket besides. And there is no prospect that this can be 
the case as long as she insists on maintaining her present, 
armies. T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


* Since the passage in the text was written, a law for the abolition of the 
grinding tax on the inferior sorts of grain has been passed; the deficit in 
revenue thence arising being met by an increase of the taxes on sugar and 
alcohols. 
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Art. VII.—University Education in Ireland. 


(1.) A Bill to make better Provision for University Education in 
Ireland. Brought in by The O’Conor Don, Mr. Kavanagh, 


Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Lord Charles Beresford, 
and Mr. Parnell. 


(2.) An Act to promote the Advancement of Learning, and to extend 
the Benefits of University Education, in Ireland. 


Ir is, at the least, an odd circumstance that an unusually 
barren session, at the close of which there lay piled up a heap 
of important measures, abandoned from lack of time to 
discuss their merits, should have placed on the statute book 
an Act dealing with—we cannot say settling—the difficult 
question of university education in Ireland. It is the latest 
illustration of the proverb that ‘ nothing happens but the un- 
expected.’ For, six years had passed since the Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone’s government had been brought in and defeated, 
and there had been no general demand, either in Ireland or 
England, for a new measure. The informal negociations of 
the Irish government with the representatives of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the recess of 1878 were followed by a 
ministerial statement that it was not intended to bring in a 
Bill. And even when the Bill of The O’Conor Don had re- 
vived interest in the subject, the alteration in ministerial 
intentions was not announced until the session had so far 
advanced as to produce the general conviction that no more 
was intended than to place the Government proposals before 
the country, with a view to electoral results, if not to further 
action in the following session. 

Modern innovations have, however, set aside the old tradi- 
tions which used to guide experienced politicians in their 
parliamentary forecasts; so that they have now to adapt 
themselves to an atmosphere of perpetual surprise, in which 
the pulsations of legislative life beat with an irregularity, and, 
at times, a rapidity, fraught with not a little danger, as well 
as with considerable inconvenience. It was The O’Conor Don’s 
Bill, we are told, which forced the hand of the Government ; 
while the Government expressed unwillingness to meet that 
measure with a direct negative, without, at the same time, in- 
dicating their own views and putting them into practical 
shape. We, however, doubt the correctness of both these 
explanations; inasmuch as the Government could, with perfect 
ease and safety, have secured the rejection of The O’Conor 
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Don’s Bill, while they delayed committing themselves to any 
definite project of their own. 
It was, we suspect, because the discussion on The O’Conor 


Don’s Bill presented an advantageous opportunity for prompt f 


and for adroit action that the Government suddenly became 
impressed with a sense of their responsibility, and resolved 
to incur the risk of a confessedly hazardous enterprise. It 
was not until it was known what the Irish party demanded, 
and what they might possibly be induced to accept, nor until 
the temper of the supporters of the ministry had been ascer- 
tained, as well as the attitude of the English and Scotch Non- 
conformists, and, above all, not until the chiefs of the Liberal 
party had disclosed their probable policy, and the party itself 
was seen to be hopelessly embarrassed and divided, that the 
strategists of the Government discerned the possibility of 
winning additional support in Ireland, and ‘dishing’ oppo- 
nents in England, by grappling with the difficulty which had 
baffled Mr. Gladstone, and had seemed to become a standing 
opprobium of the occupants of Downing Street. 

That the ministerial tactics proved to be sagacious and 
successful will hardly be denied, if they are tested only by 
conventional parliamentary standards. It is not, of course, 
high statesmanship which, instead of plainly stating, and then 
boldly applying, the principles on which a ministerial measure 
is based, developes a policy bit by bit, drops hints before pro- 
ducing clauses, and when they are produced, leaves it doubt- 
ful whether it may not be suddenly tempted, or coerced, intoa 
modification of its own modifications. That is, undoubtedly, 
political cleverness ; which just now is admired even by those 
who do not defend it, while it is certainly altogether in 
harmony with the showy, specious, but utterly delusive policy 
of the existing Administration. 

All this will soon become mere matter of history, though it 
has a practical value in the proved necessity for watching the 
operation of the new Act with more than ordinary vigilance. 
Designedly tentative as it is, we shall be forearmed if fore- 
warned of the tendencies which are distinctly favoured by 
both the provisions of the measure and the mode of its passing. 
At present, however, we may be content with a clear state- 
ment of the position in which the subject of university educa- 
tion in Ireland is placed by the new Statute ; and, probably, 
our estimate of its character will be the more accurate if it 
be compared with the several proposals which have, from time 
to time, been made by those who have desired to remove the 
subject from the category of vexed Irish questions. 
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It is unnecessary to go so far back as the foundation of the 
Queen’s University in 1850; but the grant of the supple- 
mental charter to the university in 1866 marks a point of 
departure which is closely related to more recent measures. 
The University, as founded, granted degrees to students in 
Irish colleges, without religious distinction; and the supple- 
mental charter would have permitted the affiliation of deno- 
minational colleges, and also the granting of degrees without 
any collegiate training. The (Liberal) Government which 
granted this supplemental charter must have been influenced 
by its sense of what was right, rather than by an expectation 
of satisfying the Irish Roman Catholic prelates; since Cardinal 
Cullen wrote to Sir George Grey that, without the endowment 
of a Catholic university, the proposal would confer but little, 
if any, benefit. The scheme, however, proved a nullity, in 
consequence of the opposition of a portion of the Senate of 
the University, who succeeded in legal proceedings to in- 
validate it. It was a logical development of the legitimate 
idea on which the University was based, and had it not been 
wrecked on legal rocks, it would have given Ireland a 
University which might have proved greatly stronger and 
more lasting than the Queen’s University has proved to be. 

The question was next taken in hand by a Conservative 
administration, which proceeded on wholly different lines, 
and was willing to meet the Roman Catholic hierarchy much 
more than half-way. Lord Mayo’s offer in 1868 embraced a 
charter for a Roman Catholic University, together with a 
parliamentary grant for its maintenance. Such an offer 
would probably now prove ruinous to the ministry which should 
make it, but it was then rejected by the Irish ecclesiastics. 
The charter and the grant would have been accepted; but not 
the accompanying conditions, which the Government felt 
bound to propose in the interest of both lay and professional 
independence. Those were the days in which Cardinal Cullen 
flourished, and it was insisted, not only that the Cardinal 
should be chancellor of the new University, and his successors 
always be bishops of the Romish Church, but that they should 
have a veto on the University curriculum and on the nomina- 
tion of professors and lecturers, and even have the power of 
depriving them of their offices! These demands now seem 
startling for their boldness; but it must be remembered that 
the Irish Church Establishment had not then been abolished, 
and that it was the dream of both Conservative and Liberal 
statesmen that that event might be averted by a recourse to 
concurrent endowment. 
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What would have happened had the Irish hierarchy been 
more moderate, and the Conservative government been in- 
duced to persist in its contemplated policy, can now be matter 
of speculation only. The party led by the Government had 
not then been ‘ educated’ as it has since becn, and the Pro- 
testant feeling of the country was stronger than, we fear, it 
now is; so that the proposed Roman Catholic University 
could not have come into existence without a severe struggle. 
But, when the question was again handled, the circumstances 
of the case had wholly changed. The Irish Church had been 
disestablished. The Maynooth grant and the Regiwn Donum 
had been discontinued. A levelling-down policy had been 
deliberately sanctioned by the nation, in preference to a policy 
of levelling up. The subject, too, was approached in the way, 
and in the spirit, most calculated to insure its being treated 
on its own merits, rather than in accordance with party 
exigencies. The Gladstone administration—the strongest in 
capacity and aim, a3 well as numbers, in modern times—had 
settled the Church question, had grappled with the land 
question, and now heroically applied itself to the yet more 
trying task of endeavouring to remove Irish discontent in 
connection with University teaching and honours. 

The method pursued by the Government in pursuit of its 
object was as unlike as possible that of the Beaconsfield 
administration. The measure was announced in the Queen’s 
speech at the opening of the session of 1878, and was 
brought in only a week later. It was introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone in one of those masterly expositions which have 
helped to make him famous, and which, in this instance, led 
the public, in the first instance, to imagine that the measure 
would prove to be another of his great legislative triumphs. 
Whether good cr bad, it was brought in in its entirety, and 
was discussed without any suspicion that the public had 
before it only a portion of the ministerial scheme, and that 
the character of the remainder would be determined by 
dexterous mancuvring, or by skilful angling in turbid 
political waters. 

Like the Act which has just been passed, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill provided for the dissolution of the Queen’s University, as 
well as for the dissolution of Queen’s College, Galway; the 
property of both being handed over to the University of 
Dublin. That University was to be so modified as to meet 
the declared wants of Roman Catholics. It was to be further 
endowed out of the funds of Trinity College. It was not in 
future to examine for any degree in theology, or to appoint 
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any professor in theology, modern history, or moral and 
mental philosophy. The theological faculty of Trinity Col- 
lege, together with its property, was to be handed over to 
the representative body of the disestablished Church. Ample 
precautions were taken to abolish ecclesiastical tests, and 
otherwise to secularize the government, as well as the teach- 
ing, of the university. It was provided that it should not be 
lawful for the University, or the College, to impose, even in 
regard to the taking of ‘ holy orders,’ any test whatever ‘as a 
condition of holding any office or emolument in the university 
or college, or to impose on any person for any purpose any 
religious test or qualification,’ and authority was given to 
deprive, or otherwise deal with, any professor or teacher, 
or other officer, who had ‘wilfully given offence to the 
religious convictions of any member of the university.’ It 
was further provided that ‘a candidate for, matriculation, or 
for a fellowship, exhibition, or bursary, shall not be examined 
in modern history, or in moral or mental philosophy.’ 

To afford guarantees that these liberal provisions would be 
observed, the constitution of the University of Dublin was to 
be reformed and extended. The new Council was, at the 
first, to be nominated by Parliament, and afterwards by Par- 
liament and the Council alternately. A certain number of 
colleges, not named, and any other institutions which the 
university council might declare to be colleges of the 
university, were to be recognized as such. Every approved 
college was also to have the power, under certain conditions, 
of nominating members of the council. 

Mr. Gladstone stated that the Government felt itself pre- 
cluded from adopting any plan which involved denominational 
endowment, and that Parliament had also determined to give 
preference to undenominational, instead of denominational, 
institutions. He also especially condemned the establish- 
ment of any new University. He did this, even while 
acknowledging that Roman Catholic education in Ireland 
‘was miserably and scandalously bad,’ and insisting that 
Parliament had no right to ‘go on punishing Roman Catholics 
for their religious views by.excluding them from university 
training.’ 

The reception given to the measure was of a curiously 
hesitating kind, though for a time it was favourable rather 
than otherwise. As its provisions and probable tendencies 
were studied, doubts took the form of objections, and the 
objectors gradually ranged themselves according to their 
respective standpoints. The exclusion of the faculties of 
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modern history and mental and moral philosophy evoked the 
opposition, and almost the contempt, of academic critics, 
who objected to a university curriculum thus enfeebled and 
lowered. This exclusion was taken to be a sign that Roman- 
Catholic, rather than University, requirements would regulate 
the teaching and management; and the proposal to give to 
the governing bodies of colleges, which might be of a denomi- 
national and exclusive character, the power of appointing 
members of the council, was regarded as the means by 
which Roman Catholics would ultimately secure dominant 
power in the university. The Nonconformists were especially 
perplexed in dealing with a measure the motive of which 
they did not suspect, and which was the handiwork of one 
whose policy in regard to the Irish Church they had enthusi- 
astically supported. They, however, ultimately resolved that 
the second reading of the Bill might be supported, with a 
view to its being so modified in committee as to insure the 
fulfilment of the declared purpose of its framers. More 
especially they declared it to be of paramount importance 
that the Council should be so constituted as to prevent the 
University being governed with a view to sectarian ends. 

A measure receiving this qualified support from the warmest 
friends of the ministry was obviously in danger of defeat; 
especially as the Conservative opposition—unlike the Liberal 
opposition of to-day—instead of coming to the aid of the 
Government, were quick to discern the opportunity of in- 
flicting on that Government its first great defeat. It was, 
however, the attitude of the Irish Liberals which determined 
the fate of the Bill. They rejected the ministerial offer, and 
joined the Tories in opposing it. As a consequence, the 
second reading was lost by a majority of three votes in a 
house of 575 members,* and, as a further consequence, Mr. 
Gladstone proffered his resignation, though the resignation 
was not accepted. 

The Gladstone government tried to satisfy two parties, viz., 
the Ultramontane advocates of sectarian education and the 
advocates of religious equality, who were as opposed to such 
education as to the existence of a Church Establishment. 
And they irritated the first, while they excited the suspicions 
of the last. Conservatives, University reformers and Noncon- 
formists had objections which could be met only by con- 
cessions, the bare suggestion of which intensified the opposition 
of the already discontented Roman Catholics. Mr. Gladstone 
had the candour to admit that he had ‘ burned his fingers” 


* The numbers were 287 to 284, exclusive of the four tellers. 
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over the business ; and though there is no reason to suppose 
that he has abandoned the idea that the Roman Catholics 
have a special grievance, which he then sought to redress, he 
has ever since observed a reticence on the subject, which indi- 
cates a consciousness that the question is as burning a one 
now as when it exercised so perceptible an influence in 
damaging his previously successful administration. The 
attempt to settle the question was a sincere one, and Mr. 
Gladstone probably does not regret that it was made. Others, 
however, have since regretted their opposition to the scheme. 
That was distinctly admitted by several Irish members in the 
recent debates; and though the opinions of the Romish 
hierarchy on the point are unknown, they may be inferred 
from the fact that they have deemed it prudent to accept from 
the Conservative government of 1879 greatly less than they 
were willing to take from the Conservative government 
of 1868. 

The revival of the question this year may be traced to the 
introduction and passing of the Intermediate Education Act 
of last year, which was generally regarded as intended to 
pave the way for a measure relating to higher education. 
But the pronounced Protestant section of the Conservative 
party were not prepared to apply to a University the principle 
to which they had assented in connection with intermediate 
education, and hence the Government University scheme was 
not forthcoming when its appearance was confidently ex- 
pected. The introduction of he O’Conor Don’s Bill was the 
natural sequence ; for, with a general election in prospect, 
the Roman Catholic party had an advantage which they were 
not likely to forego in the interest of either political party. 
The course which The O’Conor Don adopted was straight- 
forward enough. Instead of contenting himself with the 
affirmation of a general resolution, he produced a plan, in 
the form of a Bill, which could not be complained of on 
the score of vagueness or incompleteness, and the details 
of which exposed him to opposition which was as detrimental 
as that aimed at the principles on which it was based. 

It was a special feature of The O’Conor Don’s Bill that it 
destroyed nothing, so far, at least, as the provisions of the 
Bill were concerned. The Queen’s University and Colleges, 
as well as Dublin University, were left intact, with their old 
endowments and privileges; Roman Catholic requirements 
being met by the creation of a new University, to be called 
‘the University of St. Patrick.’ The new University was to 
be wholly secular in character ; it being provided that no ex; 
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amination should be held in any subject of religious instruc- 
tion, nor any payment made in respect thereof, and that no 
degrees in theology should be granted. 

These were the fair sides of the scheme, and were open to 
objection only on the part of those who deprecated the crea- 
tion of an additional University, as being not only unnecessary, 
but likely to prejudice the existing institutions. ‘l'his conten- 
tion was sustained by the financial provisions of the Bill, 
which probably did as much as anything else to ensure its 
condemnation. A million and a half of money was felt to be 
an enormous amount wherewith to endow the projected Uni- 
versity. It was also to be an endowment, beyond the annual 
supervision of Parliament; whereas the Queen’s University 
and Colleges were dependent on annual votes in supply. The 
proposed prizes to successful students were so large as to be 
certain to expose those institutions to injurious competition. 
It may be admitted that these were proposals which were 
capable of such modifications as would go far to meet the 
objections taken. But the Bill further proposed the affilia- 
tion of ‘institutions’ containing a minimum of twenty stu- 
dents, over eighteen years of age, who for six months before 
an examination had pursued the studies required for a degree. 
These might be thoroughly denominational and exclusive 
institutions, but must not be colleges connected with any 
existing university! The aftiliated colleges were to receive 
result fees, large in amount, on sending up successful scholars, 
and were to be further aided by the payment of the salaries of 
college lecturers, and by the provision of museums, libraries, 
and laboratories. Thus, while the university to be created by 
the Bill was to be undenominational, and to aim at secular 
results alone, it was to be the channel for affording public 
support to sectarian colleges. And no guarantee was afforded 
by the Bill that the senate of the University would not be so 
composed as to justify the expectation that the curriculum 
and government of the University would be adjusted to the 
necessities of inferior and obscure ecclesiastical seminaries, 
instead of aiming at the intellectual elevation of the Irish 
people. In other words, the scheme was regarded as laying 
the foundations of a University which would be, for all prac- 
tical purposes, Roman Catholic, and, at the same time, as 
bolstering up and extending minor Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions. And lastly, as though to give both weight and edge 
to the objections of Irish Episcopalians, the million and 
a half of endowment was to come out of the surplus property 
of the despoiled Irish Church. 
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These were the demands of the parliamentary representa- 
tives of the Romish Church. The prelates of that Church— 
whose opinions have of late been waited for with a degree of 
deference scarcely creditable to English politicians—were 
assumed to be silent that they might be free to make further 
demands hereafter; but ultimately the information was vouch- 
safed that the Pope had expressed approbation of the measure! 
English legislation has happily not yet come to be wholly 
dependent on papal benedictions or papal curses; and the 
opposition of the Government decided the fate of the measure. 

Of course, the Government did not stand alone in its op- 
position, which was, in fact, at the outset, somewhat faint in 
tone, however decided in principle. The Nonconformists— 
their organizations, as well as individuals—quickly detected 
the real character and drift of the Bill, and never swerved in 
their opposition. Nonconformists who were not in Parliament 
that is;—for there were some Nonconformist members who, 
sharing the anxiety of Liberals generally to get an embarrass- 
ing question out of the way, were indisposed to apply their 
avowed principles to a measure dealing with so exceptional 
a country as Ireland, and were inclined to try and improve, 
rather than to reject the measure. That some other Liberals, 
untroubled by scruples as to concurrent endowment, should 
support it was less surprising; but although the influence of 
the Liberal front bench was conspicuously exerted in support 
of the Bill, the bulk of the Liberal party was deterred from 
following their example.* 

The attitude of the Government was sufficiently decided to 
make it easy to anticipate the issue. It objected to the 
creation of a third university; it objected to any new de- 
nominational endowment, as being a departure from the 
policy which had been deliberately adopted by Parliament, 
and it especially objected to applying to such a use the 
property which had been taken from the Protestant Church. 
There was thus presented the curious spectacle of a Govern- 
ment standing within the lines of the Liberation Society ; 
while some of those who hold the principles of that organiza- 
tion —as the Government does not profess to do—were 
counselling a departure from them! 

It was probably well for the Liberal party that the an- 
nouncement of a Government Bill on the subject led The 

* This was conspicuously shown in the division on Mr. Shaw’s amendment, 
on the second reading of the Government Bill, affirming the necessity for 
promoting collegiate education. That was supported by several members of the 


late Government; but more English and Scotch Liberals voted against than for 
it ; while the majority of the Liberals stayed away from the division. 
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O’Conor Don to withdraw his own measure without a di- 
vision ; since a division would have shown the party to be, as 
regards this question, in a state of utter dislocation. In that 
respect they have no doubt been saved by the Government 
from considerable electoral embarrassment ; although we can- 
not but fear that the divergences of opinion which exist in the 
Liberal ranks in regard to this topic will work with mis- 
chievous effect at a future period. 

The Government Bill, which has now become an Act, will 
be both destructive and constructive in its operation. It 
provides for the creation of a new University; but on the 
ruins of the Queen’s University. Yet the new institution, like 
the old, is to be secular in character, and is to be maintained 
by annual parliamentary votes. There are no legal reasons 
of which we have any knowledge why the Queen’s University 
should not have been so modified as to accomplish all that 
should be looked for from the new University. But we sup- 
pose it was thought necessary to sacrifice something to Roman 
Catholic feeling, and so the ‘godless university,’ which has 
been the object of so much denunciation, is to be the victim. 
Nor is it certain that the sacrifice will end here; seeing that 
the Irish Roman Catholic members have given fair notice 
that the opposition to the votes for the Queen’s Colleges is 
postponed only, and not abandoned; and an Irish newspaper, 
said to be a papal organ, has declared that ‘the Queen’s 
University is now destroyed. Next year we must destroy 
thoroughly and completely the Queen’s Colleges. . . . The 
sweeping away process shall be thorough and complete.’ * 
There are, however, two modes of destroying an institution, 
and the professors and graduates of the Queen’s University 
and colleges have, in a very forcible paper, pointed out the 
probable effect of the Act on the Queen’s Colleges. The 
colleges now form part of the Queen’s University, and the 
examinations are conducted accordingly; whereas the ex- 
aminations of the new University must be fitted to a common 
mould, framed for widely different institutions—‘a system 
wholly incompatible with true university education.’ Thus 
the whole character of the degrees may be altered, and 
their value lowered; while the professors and graduates of 
the pre-existing institution will suffer a loss of authority and 
privilege which will not be compensated for by any pecuniary 
arrangements. 

It is a leading feature of the Act that it does little in itself, 
but gives large powers to other bodies to frame schemes which 
* “Ulster Examiner.’ 
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Parliament may revise hereafter. It isa royal charter which 
is to create the new University, and that will be the work of 
the Government. Itis the first Senate of the University, when 
it has come into existence, which has to frame regulations for 
the granting of prizes to successful students. Yet no one at 
present knows who will be the first members of the senate on 
whom this initial responsibility will rest. It may be fairly 
balanced in its composition, or may be made an instrument 
for the furtherance of Roman Catholic designs. On the 
scheme for the granting of fellowships, scholarships, and 
exhibitions almost everything may depend as regards the real 
character and efficiency of the institution, and that is rele- 
gated first to the Senate and then to a future Parliament. 
To a great extent, therefore, the Act is ‘a conclusion wherein 
nothing is concluded,’ and it is idle to speak of it as ‘ a settle- 
ment of the question.’ It may lead to a settlement ; but Mr. 


The Government Measure. 


 O’Donnell frankly told the House of Commons that he sup- 


ported it simply because it unsettled everything and settled 
nothing ! 

There are two points of great importance in regard to which 
the Act may be regarded as tentative rather than final. One 
is the amount, and the source, of the money to be expended on 
the University and on the prizes which it is to distribute. 
The Government have hitherto objected to having recourse to 
the Irish Church surplus; but that was when The O’Conor 
Don’s Bill was the subject-matter of debate, and they may 
presently say that, while the surplus ought not to be applied 
to any denominational use, the new University will be strictly 
undenominational. The point must be admitted to be a 
debateable one. Mr. Fawcett has contended that it is highly 
injurious to academic institutions that their arrangements 
should be liable to annual changes, consequent on discussions 
on the estimates, and no doubt future Irish obstructives may 
use the annual votes for the new University as a means of 
wringing from the Government further concessions. On the 
other hand, it was considered a valid objection to The O’Conor 
Don’s scheme that a permanent endowment of the proposed 
University would withdraw it from the region of parliamentary 
discussion and increase the danger of abuse, while it would 
also occupy a different position from that of the Queen’s, the 
Scottish, and the London Universities; all of which receive 
sums annually voted by Parliament. Annually recurring 
discussions on irritating topics are, doubtless, disagreeable 
enough to ministers and to members generally; but they are 
not on that account any the less salutary and needful. 
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Probably the one point which is regarded with most appre- 
hension by those who object to denominational education,'when 
given at the public expense, is the addition of ‘ result fees,’ 
paid to colleges and other institutions sending students for 
examination. The O’Conor Don would have lifted up the 
the floodgates through which a stream of gold might have 
flowed into the hands of ecclesiastical establishments in Ire- 
land of the smallest and narrowest type. Mr. Shaw pleaded 
hard and coaxingly with the Government to at least go some 
distance in the same direction. At present, however, the 
ministerial conscience, or ministerial exigencies, will not allow 
them to assent ; but these are, in public estimation, such frail 
barriers, that nobody will be surprised if, at the next stage of 
the business, the required result fees are forthcoming. 

And why should they not be ? will be the inquiry addressed 
to us from certain friendly quarters. The Irish Roman | 
Catholic population need, not only university degrees, but the 
collegiate teaching which is essential for the purpose. They 
cannot, with a good conscience, and with safety, obtain this in 
the secular colleges already aided by the State. They, there- 
fore need State-money, and plenty of it, to sustain colleges of 
their own, in which they may acquire secular knowledge in 
the modes which accord with their conscientious convictions 
and their ecclesiastical associations. It is confessed, with 
almost cynical candour, that it is money which is the great 
need of the Irish Romanists, and that money, it is boldly con- 
tended, should come from the coffers of the State, and be ex- 
pended in accordance with the views of Irishmen, and not 
those of the imperial Parliament. 

This, of course, raises the question whether the alleged 
grievance is one which actually exists, or which can be 
properly redressed by any means at the disposal of Parliament. 
It is not a question which we can now discuss; but it needs 


discussing with dispassionateness and thoroughness. There - 


‘are disputed matters of fact, as, for instance, whether there is 
a real necessity, or a real demand, for an extension of 
university education in Ireland, and whether the ‘mixed 
system ’ has, or has not, conspicuously failed. But some other 
points are beyond dispute. 

This resistance to mixed education was not the policy of 
the Roman Catholic prelates, or party, of a past day, as the 
recorded opinions of Dr. Doyle, Archbishop Magee, Mr. 
O’Connell, and others conclusively show. The policy of the 
legislature for nearly half a century past has been towards 
the withdrawal of State-aid from denominational universities 
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and colleges, or the secularizing of those which are in pos- 
session of what are held to be public endowments. When 
Parliament abolished the Irish Church Establishment, discon- 
tinued the Maynooth Grant, and opened the University of 
Dublin to all comers, it never dreamed of afterwards conced- 
ing—on any grounds whatever—endowments to Roman 
Catholic colleges ; still less did it suppose that it was creating 
a plea for the demand that, as the friends of secular edu- 
cation had their State- maintained institutions, those who 
preferred sectarian institutions should possess religious 
equality by receiving endowments likewise. The Roman 
Catholic demand is not new, but the disposition of a section 
of the Liberal party to yield to the demand certainly is new. 

Another point is clear, and that is, that if the principle in- 
volved in the demand be admitted, then this new University 
Act, even with the addition of result fees, will be quite 
inadequate to meet it. Nor would the O’Conor Don’s or Mr. 
Gladstone’s schemes have sufficed either to meet the claims of 
logic, or the yet more inexorable claims of unsatisfied Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics. In our judgment, the politicians 
who have lately shown an inclination to assent to that which 
they dislike and distrust—whether from kindliness of feeling, 
or the pressure of parliamentary difficulties—are at the top 
of an inclined plane from which a descent to the bottom will be 
perilously certain. A priestly party never rests content so 
long as more power, or wealth, can possibly be acquired. It 
can, and will, make itself as troublesome to insure fresh 
acquisitions as it did to wring the gains of the past. ‘It will 
gratefully take all that it can get, and will insist on much 
more,’* and it will also profit by past experience of the 
weakness of the politicians whom it has already cajoled or 
coerced. While, therefore, the mischief which has been done 
in connection with university education in Ireland is less 
great than it might have been, the need for vigilance to 
prevent mischief on a larger scale is even greater now than 
it was before the Government resolved, by means of legisla- 
tion, to put an end, if practicable, to a long-continued and 
embarrassing agitation. 


* ‘Ulster Examiner,’ a Roman Catholic journal, already cuo'ed. 
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The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, &c. Two Vols. Cassell, 
Petter, and Co. 


Affluent as is the literature of St. Paul, there was room for the work 
which Canon Farrar has here so very successfully done. The important 
works of Conybeare and Howson, and of Mr. Lewin, rich in various learn- 
ing and exhaustive as they are, deal with the surroundings of Paul rather 
than with Paul himself: they are antiquarian, historical, geographical, 
descriptive, but they are not psychological. Paul is often lost in multi- 
farious details about his surroundings. They are, as Dr. Martineau says 
of some works of their class, ‘illustrative guide-books, so instruc- 
tive, that by far the greatest part of their information would have 
been new to St. Paul himself.’ Canon Farrar has given us a de- 
lineation of the man himself—the character of his thought, the working 
of his feelings, and the genesis and processes of his purposes. We realize 
what, in the higher domain of character and aim, the great theologian 
and missionary of the early Church was. To this presentation Canon 
Farrar, with steady purpose and great literary skill, has kept everything 
else strictly subordinate. So far as his surroundings help to explain his 
character and action, they are fully and carefully studied; but they are 
strictly accessories. 

We must congratulate the author on a work which is not only his own 
literary chef d’ewvre, but is also out of sight the best English work of its 
class. We might almost omit the restrictive adjective, for to his practical 
English good sense Canon Farrar unites the learning and exhaustive 
thoroughness of the German ; and in historic and moral penetration he 
comes not a whit behind either Neander or Pressensé. This is high 
praise. The author's ‘ Life of Christ,’ excellent as it is, did not prepare 
us for the feeling and expression of it; but it will, we think, be endorsed 
by all competent judges. It is a piece of fine literary workmanship, and 
an able psychological study. From beginning to end we feel the consci- 
entious reverence for a great theme, which bestows any requisite labour 
for the sake of securing the smallest item of information or of accuracy. 
Its scholarship is both thorough ard extensive. We feel that even in 
such departments as have been specially explored for the work, the prac- 
tised skill of the author prevents any suspicion of the sciolist: the infor- 
mation is thoroughly mastered. No source seems to have been left 
unexplored. Not only have modern authorities—English, German, and 
French, together with the Greek and Latin Fathers—been carefully 
examined and weighed ; not only has the Greek of the New Testament 
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been subjected to the analysis of an accomplished scholar, endowed with a 
keen discernment of exact shades of meaning; notonly have authorities on 
surroundings cireumstances—historians, geographers, poets, and orators, 
ancient and modern—been so studied and used as to furnish as near an 
approach as is perhaps possible to the exact form and colour and tone of 
the life which the great apostle actually realized ; but the literature of the 
Jewish Rabbins has been diligently studied, and the peculiar tone of 
Jewish thought and feeling amid which the apostle was nurtured singu- 
larly reproduced ; so that he is presented to us imbued with the learning 
of the Sanhedrists, and surrounded with their atmosphere. Almost for 
the first time we realize in feeling how thoroughly Paul was a Jew. His 
original conceptions and sympathies, the conflict of newlights and feelings 
with old, the persistent presence of the latter, even to the end, often and 
strongly asserting themselves, are carefully and skilfully exhibited. Bya 
succession of skilful and well-considered touches, we get a vivid conception of 
the physical personality of the ophthalmic, valetudinarian, ‘little ugly Jew, 
and a mental and moral portraiture equally individual and vivid. Canon 
Farrar tells us—and the impression of the work abundantly confirms him 
—that he has not permitted himself a single fancy touch; every feature 
is justified by carefully considered authority. This is true art, and of a 
high order, to keep under severe control the inventions of the imagina- 
tion, and to construct history and character out of only authentic materials. 

We must say, too, that the apprehension concerning style with which 
we opened the book, and which Canon Farrar’s previous works justified, 
was soon removed. It is almost free from the glow of rhetoric, which so 
often offends us in the ‘ Life of Christ.’ Exuberances have been mellowed 
into a pleasant, satisfying richness, touched into eloquence by the glow of 
enthusiasm for his theme. Here and there, indeed, a trace of the old 
leaven remains; as, for example, when we are told that there shall fall 
upon paganism ‘ a ray out of God’s eternity.’ But these are so rare that, 
but for the necessity of affirming the author’s great improvement in this 
respect, they would not be worth mentioning. The glittering drapery of 
style, which has disfigured so much of Canon Farrar’s writings, is here 
subdued into the solid and stately substance of his thought, so that the 
one is only a fitting and rich presentation of the other. We had marked 
for citation several fine passages of genuine and solid eloquence, the 
eloquence of thought as well as of words—and, indeed, 9 4 frequently 
occur—but we must refer readers to the work itself. 

One of the most characteristics excellences of the wa is the 
studious care and literary skill with which each position and process 
is realized, and each problem of fact or opinion elucidated. At first 
we had the feeling that the material and scaffolding would hinder 
the simple feeling of the building; and in the early pages, while 
laying his foundations, we see perhaps a little too much of the process; 
but the author soon disencumbers himself, and uses his materials skilfully 
and unobtrusively, until the completed structure stands before us. The 
growth of interest is very marked. The apostle is gradually realized in 
NO. CXL. 31 
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the thoroughly human elements of his character; the colour deepens, 
the individuality of the man gathers, and we come to feel that we know 
him better than we have known him before. 

Canon Farrar has carefully avoided giving to his work a polemical 
character; but it was impossible for him to build with one hand without 
a sword in the other. While, therefore, he narrates a history, and pre 
sents to us a great personage, as he conceives him to be, he makes us 
feel that every position, and assertion, and shade of colouring has been 
considered in all the lights that adverse criticism has thrown upon it ; the 
result only is presented, but it has been reached with great judicial care; 
that is, we see only the portrait, not the palette of the painter; but we 
are sure of the anxious process by which his colours were determined, 
Frequently side lights are thrown upon adverse positions, and now and 
then the trowel is for a moment or two exchanged for the sword. 

. We can convey no idea of the skill and acuteness with which minute inci- 

dents are gathered into strong presumptive proof; for instance, the fact 
that at Joppa Simon lodged in the house of a tanner, is urged as a proof 
both of poverty and of emancipation from prejudice. The fact that no 
salutation to Lydia occurs in the Epistle to the Philippians is a suggested 
proof of genuineness, as in a forgery it would have been an inevitable 
feature. By a curious examination of the Jewish calendar and lectionary, 
evidence is furnished, that the two chapters read in the Jewish synagogue 
at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii.) were Deuteronomy i. and Isaiah i., and 
suggested the topics of Paul's address. Allusions made by Paul and Luke 
are adduced confirmatory of the tradition that the latter was a physician. 
Great light and exacter meanings are derived from a strict rendering of 
Greek words and tenses. We could, however, have wished for the sake of 
general readers that the author had been alittle more sparing in his use of 
learned words and technical terms, We may mention as a striking illustra- 
tion of Canon Farray’s great skill, his carefully studied portrait of James 
the Less, his holiness, asceticism, narrowness, and Judaising sympathies; 
the cold feeling towards Paul again of the Jerusalem Church, which he was 
never able to overcome, and which is indicated in many little touches of 
the narrative, acutely seized by Canon Farrar. The accounts of the 
separation of John Mark, of the alienation of Barnabas, and above all, the 
psychological analysis of Paul’s own notions and feelings on his way to 
Damascus, are instances of the acute penetration and masterly skill of the 
author. 

As an illustration of his solicitous fairness, we may instance his account 
of the so-called Council at Jerusalem, in which, agreeing with Archbishop 
Whately, Dr. Jacob, and others, he refuses to accord to it any synodical 
or legislative authority. Only in one place have we detected any indica- 
tion of ecclesiastical or theological bias, and it is so slight as to be scarcely 
worth notice. Canon Farrar (vol. i. p. 348) assumes that Paul was 
reluctant personally to administer the rite of baptism, and that Barnabas 
shared the feeling. Apparently the author supposes on account of some 
ritual importance which they attached to it. It is much more probable 
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that they regarded it as of no importance at all. Nothing, however, can 
surpass the admirable spirit of candour and of solicitous fairness which 
breathes throughout the work. 

Some of the results reached by Canon Farrar will benewtomany. For 
instance, that while as pupil of Gamaliel Paul was carefully educated in ‘ the 
Jews’ religion,’ he was very imperfectly acquainted with other literature ; 
the proof being the strictness of Pharasaic education, and the character 
and style of Paul’s own writings, the absence of classical allusion, his 
vehement disorderly argumentations, &c. Probably only in adult life did 
he become somewhat superficially acquainted with Greek and Roman 
literature. Canon Farrar also concludes that Paul was a married 
man. Every orthodox Jew being expected to marry at twently, and 
marriage being an essential qualification of a Sanhedrist. The author 
supposes that the apostle was early left a childless widower. He 
judges that the tongues of Pentecost were not miraculous power of 
speaking foreign languages, but a peculiar composite excitement, finding 
expression in such peculiar and extatic cries as seem to be referred to in 
1 Cor. xiii. This does not seem to us to be an adequate explanation of 
Acts ii. 7-12, but the question is embarrassed with many and perhaps 
insoluble difficulties. 

Canon Farrar does not hesitate to charge Paul with error and weakness 
which embarrassed and compromised him, and of which he repented, in 
permitting the circumcision of Titus, and in taking upon himself the 
charge of the Nazarite vow which led to his arrest in the Temple; and of 
the graver delinquency of disingenuousness in raising a false issue and 
exciting a feud between the Pharisees and Sadducees of the Sanhedrin 
(Acts xxiii.). We think the author is right. Paul was but a man, and 
there is nothing gained for either God or truth by a grudging admission 
of the faults and sins of even the most saintly. 

We have spoken of the general character of Canon Farrar’s work, and 
it amply deserves the very high eulogy we have felt constrained to give it. 
Taken as a whole, it is a great work—learned, catholic, and eloquent. 
Necessarily it presents almost everywhere points that admit of diversity 
of opinion and that provoke criticism. Into such it is impossible here to 
enter; and to put emphasis upon any of them would be to lose sight of 
general characteristics in small particulars. We are contented to com- 
mend thus generally a work which must take its place as one of the best 
and most important contributions to New Testament history which this 
generation has produced. 


The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By 
the Comte pe Monratempert, Member of the French 
Academy. Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. and VII. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


These two concluding volumes of M. de Montalembert’s brilliant panegyrie 
on monasticism in the West, though setting forth new incidents in the 
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history of the conflict between the spiritual and temporal power, elucidate 
no new principles, and somewhat resemble the monotonous refrain often 
heard in a Romish Cathedral during the chanting of the Litany of the 
Saints. The musical intervals are a continuous repetition of those in 
which the brilliant and lamented author sounded the superhuman praises 
of Benedict and Augustine, of Columba and Wilfrid, of Boniface and of all 
the monks of Lerins. Here he continues his sumptuous encomiums on 
the sacrifice, the piety, the learning, the sweetness, the heroism, and the 
humility of these men, to whom we are quite willing to admit we owe a 
mighty debt of obligation. The keynote of these volumes is not so much 
that the Papacy ultimately triumphed in its diplomatic and ambitious 
conflict with the ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ but that the men, the august 
agents by which the victory was ultimately won, the Popes who planted 
the banner of the cross in the citadel of the temporal power, were monks 
of the great abbeys of Clugny or of Monte Cassino. It is, however, 
curious that the Pope (Calixtus II.) who wrung the final compact from 
the reluctant Henry V., was not a monk, although he ardently sympa- 
thized with and granted privileges to Monkish orders. The empire, after 
all, had been too strong for the monks Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), for 
Paschal II., and even for Urban II., and one by one they had personally 
to succumb before it—Paschal, in a way sorely compromising his manli- 
ness. It was Calixtus, a prince by birth, who wrested from lay hands the 
investiture of bishops, contenting himself with allowing emperors and 
kings to confer their temporalities on the great Prince Bishops of the 
eleventh century. 

The sixth volume is occupied with dazzling encomiums on the virtues 
and splendid services of monastic orders and institutions. The author 
takes great space to prove that nobles, the sons and nephews of the 
greatest counts and princes, entered the cloister and submitted to the 
deepest apparent ignominy in pursuit of their own salvation. Often it 
seems to us in a panic of fear, and mighty dread of Him in whose hands 
are the keys of hell and death, they washed the feet of the poor, did the 
work of charcoal-burners, starved and tortured their bodies ; often in 
slavish superstition renounced their wives on their deathbeds, that they 
might expire in the monk’s cowl; and after conferring their worldly goods 
upon the Church or the monastery, called down the curse of Cain, 
Dathan, Judas, and Nero on those who should ever, in after years, disturb 
their donations. Our author attributes the purest motives to these high- 
born monks, and we would not impute base ones, but we must maintain 
our conviction that there are forms of Christian sanctity and consecration 
in every country and age of Christendom quite as acceptable to the 
Master as theirs was, and more closely resembling the life and career of 
the apostles of the Lord. The chapters in which M. de Montalembert 
recounts the influence of monks upon society and education, upon art, 
agriculture, and numerous industries, upon literature, history, and scien- 
tific research, are scarcely overdrawn. The facts are marshalled with the 
skill of a great advocate. Nor should the secular clergy or Protestants 
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‘ever forget the obligations that they owe to these pioneers of modern 


civilization. Their astounding hospitality, their generous protection of 
the poor and championship of the oppressed, give them a title to the 
gratitude of posterity as well as to that of their beneficiaries. Multitudes 
of these men and women led lives of supernatural goodness. They nobly 
suffered and sublimely died. There are, however, two considerations 
which our author’s gorgeous advocacy overlooks ; one is the secret cause 
and occasion of the inbred corruption and decay of these institutions ; 
and the other is, the parallel nobleness and sublime progress in every one 
of these grand characteristics made under profoundly different conditions. 
When the judgment is set and the books are opened, we need not fear the 
comparison or issue. Around the career and character of Gregory VII. 
a great battle has long raged. Like Henry IV. he has had his vilifiers, 
from Fleury downwards, but he has found another panegyrist now. Our 
author’s argument turns on the proof that simony, marriage of the clergy, 
and encroachment of the civil power upon the freedom of the Church, all 
sprang from the same cause, were different forms of the same disease, 
and had eaten into the vitals of Christendom. So it came to pass that 
new sins were made and condemned, and heaven and earth were moved 
to abolish ‘ sacerdotal concubinage ’—the beautiful name given to the 
marriage of priests—and to sever the entire priesthood, both the secular 
and regular clergy, from the control, direct or indirect, of the civil power. 
Montalembert quotes the most insufferable proofs of sacerdotal ambition 
and pride, and smiles approvingly upon them in all the sweetness of his 
own religious nature. He justifies the conduct of Gregory to Henry 
throughout. No words are too bitter for him in describing the sins and 
profligacy of the Emperor. He has scarcely a syllable of pity for perhars 
the greatest sufferer that ever wore the purple robe. Gregory is mild, 
modest, yielding, the champion of German independence, the august 
sufferer, and the exile for the cause of liberty and honour. He says little 
of Canossa, but gives ample quotations from the extensive correspondence 
of Gregory, and now and then by accident reveals the extraordinary dif- 
ference between his own and Gregory’s idea of the Bride of Christ, as she 
showed herself in his day. ‘ We (says Gregory, speaking of Christians in 
contrast to Jews, Saracens, and pagans), are intoxicated by love of the 
world and a miserable ambition, and sacrificing religion and honour to 
pride and cupidity, live without law, without reason, without faith, with- 
out hope.’ The Crusades are among the glories of the monk-popes, and 
Montalembert kindles at all references to that huge fanaticism, which, 
though it was eventually overruled to results that neither pope nor prince 
foresaw, was the occasion of as much misery, folly, and sin as Church or 
world was ever hardened or blackened with. The grave protests made 
against the Crusades and their excesses by German nobles are set down to 
anti-Catholic and secular imperialism. Montalembertrefers with a blush 
tothe ‘ apparent sanction of the Church,’ to the brutal and parricidal blow 
struck by Henry V. at his aged father, but when, in the extremity of his 
disaster, the trodden worm turned upon his oppressors, Montalembert 
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quotes with apparent approval the language of the Archbishop of Magde. 
burg: ‘ His (Henry’s) only object is to dissolve the army of Christ, once 
more to crucify the scarcely risen Saviour.’ 

_ We need not say that the whole story of the base conduct of Henry V., 
is recounted with dramatic force, and every step is pourtrayed, till the 
great Pope Calixtus, with his bishops and monks, in 1122 finally wrung 
out of unwilling Princes the Concordat of Worms. Strange that. Worms 
should have witnessed the victory of the monk-ruled Papacy over the 
Empire, and again after 400 years the birth-cry of enfranchised human 
thought, when in the person of “a solitary monk” it defied alike the 
excommunication of the Pope and the ban of the Empire. 

The last volume turns aside,very appropriately to tell the oft-repeated 
story of Anselm’s victory over the kingcraft of William Rufus and Henry I. 
The saintly character of the great Archbishop, his sense of his own 
ecclesiastical dignity and accountability to the Catholic Pope, his resolute 
and spirited resistance to the spoliations which the Norman kings had 
inflicted on the property of the Church, the victory won by his passive 
resistance, and then by his threatened excommunication of Henry I., are 
almost a parody of what Gregory and his successors were enacting else- 
where. Our author exclaims, ‘No man who has the smallest knowledge 
of history can fail to see in Rome the sanctuary of spiritual freedom, the 
bulwark of human dignity, and the hearth where burned the inextinguish- 
able flame of truth.’ A sentence which should be read in the light of 
the career of Innocent ITI., the fearful conflict for a hundred years with 
the house of Hohenstaufen, the story of the great schism, and all that 
lead tothe Council of Constance ; and with the Bartholomew massacre 
and the Spanish inquisition in later years. 

We ought to say that M. Aurélien de Coursen has edited these volumes 
with consummate ability, and that the translation preserves much of the 
flavour, the dash, the enthusiasm of the original. We may see in them 
how much a noble and pure mind, entranced with the sublimity of its 
own ideal, can do towards throwing a veritable glamour around an in- 
stitution, which was beneficial to manhood from the superb genius and 
lofty characters of some of the men who favoured it, and not from any 
intrinsic excellence in the Asiatic delusion which for a while they 
patronized. Ifthe great monks lived such noble lives, and did such 
heroic deeds in the unwholesome and unnatural atmosphere of the 
cloister, what would these mighty spirits not have done if they had had 
larger ideas of humanity, and a deeper understanding of the Incarnate Son 
of God? M. de Montalembert’s scholarship was varied and extensive, and 
he kept himself well within the limits of contemporary documents. He 
recognized the learning and honesty of the High Anglican writers on the 
same themes, but did not deign to notice much of the English and Ger- 
man literature on the career of Gregory. The tropical phrase in which 
he dilates on the Church and the Vicar of Christ reveals the enti 
of his convictions and the fervour of his ovigiows passions. 
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The Early Years of Christianity. A Comprehensive History of 
the First Three Centuries of the Christian Church. By 
E. de Pressenst, D.D. Translated by Annie Harwoop- 
Hotmpen. Four Vols. Vol. I., the Apostolic Age. Vol. 
II,, Martyrs and Apologists. Vol. III., Heresy and 
Christian Doctrine. Vol. IV., Christian Life and Practice. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


We gladly welcome this cheaper edition of De Pressensé’s Early Church 
History. For France it has done an almost unique service. Conceived in 
the spirit of liberal orthodoxy, and written with great mastery of details, 
with great power of portrait and genre painting, as also with very re- 
markable eloquence, it has done more perhaps than any other single work 
to counteract the rationalistic tendencies of the present time in France; 
and especially to reduce to their true value the brilliant paradoxes of 
Renan. It has vindicated the rational claims of the supernatural, and 
shown the unintelligible confusion of its denial. On the other hand, it has 
with equal success vindicated the spiritual character and liberties of Chris- 
tianity from the superstitions and intolerance of the Church of Rome. The 
author's keen spiritual insight, his rich eloquence, and his epigrammatic 
characterisations have given him, among his compeers, perhaps the very 
foremost place as a Church historian and apologist. We have expressed 
our high sense of the volumes as they separately appeared, and have 
pointed out particulars in which they seemed to us to be open to dissen- 
tient criticism. As, for example, his theory of the Incarnation, in which 
he rejects the theory of the double nature of Christ, and maintains the 
absolute and, as it seems to us, exclusive humanity of His person during 
His incarnate life. It does not follow that the theory of the double nature 
is untenable because we cannot conceive its modus. In this it is only in 
analogy with all life. Even the animation of matter with life, and the 
union of soul and body, are mysteries as inscrutable as the union of 
Divinity and humanity. 

M. de Pressensé, however, commends himself by his firm hold of the 
great essentials of Christian orthodoxy; while at the same time he is 
essentially independent in his judgment, and sympathetic in his charities, 
and utterly removed from either narrowness or dogmatism. 

His work, both in France and England, holds a place of its own, and 
with a power, completeness, and eloquence not likely soon to be sur- 
passed. Every aspect of the Christian life of the first three centuries is 
presented with careful consideration and lucid exposition. Will not the 
author carry his work a little farther and give us a picture of the great 
councils and controversies of the fourth century, especially of the false 
dogmatic unity which took the place of free discussion and diversity ? 
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The History of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. Related for the Rising 
Generation. By M. Guizor. Translated from the 
French with all the Original Illustrations. Vol. III. 
Sampson Low and Co. ; 


This volume completes the history of England which the late eminent 
statesman and littératewr, M. Guizot, prepared for the use of the rising 
generation of his fellow countrymen. Those who are acquainted with the 
other writings of the distinguished author were prepared to expect an 
appreciative insight into the springs of English history and a sympathetic 
estimate of the great movement which has resulted in the reconciliation 
of order and liberty in our balanced constitution. From of old M. Guizot 
was smitten with a deep love for English representative institutions; and 
his work on Representation is still one of the clearest expositions of the 
principles which are embodied in our Constitution, which were partially 
unfolded by Delolme, and have now been more perfectly applied in prac- 
tice. Thus equipped by special sympathy and training, the great French 
Constitutionalist, who took prominent part in endeavouring to bestow like 
gifts on his own country, was well qualified to follow the courses of our 
English history with keen sympathetic intelligence, and to bring into 
clear light, with the conciseness which is in harmony with the genius of 
the French language, the prevalent tendencies and operative forces, from 
the interworking and collision of which England has come to be what she 
is. These philosophical gifts would, however, have gone but a little way 
in a history suited for the young, to whom principles can only be made 
plain when they are embodied in living illustrations. It is the merit of 
this history that it fulfils this essential function in an eminent degree. It 
is the History of England as taught by examples and illustrative stories 
and incidents which we have here; and it will be read by young people 
with the same eager interest as is excited in them by Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Tales of My Grandfather.’ Written for French youth, the work will be 
found equally attractive to English; indeed, to them, as having some 
previous knowledge of their country’s story, this resetting of it after a 
fresh model will be even more interesting than to those whom the vener- 
able writer and thinker sought to interest by skilful practice of the arts of 
the story-teller. 

It has been admirably translated from the French, and is given to the 
English public in this handsome edition with all the original illustrations, 
and with all the attractions which the art of the printer and binder could 
together command. 


Canterbury in the Olden Time. By Joun Brent. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


Few cities in the world can compare in interest with Canterbury, asso- 
ciated in history with the name of Thomas a Becket, and in literature with 
that of the father of English poetry. Days of investigation might be spent in 
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the cathedral and its precincts; not the least attractive point being the 
‘Dane John,’ respecting which Mr. Brent remarks, that ‘ its propinquity to 
the castle, and its similarity to the donjon mounds commonly erected near 
the stone castles of the Norman proprietors, suggest both its origin and 
its denomination.’ We could not have a better guide than the author to 
the various objects of interest in and around Canterbury. About thirty 
years ago he published a little volume which has furnished the basis for 
his present more elaborate work. It is full of that class of informa- 
tion which is most useful and interesting to visitors, but makes no claims 
to a higher or more substantial historical merit. If all books of this kind, 
however, were as well compiled as Mr. Brent’s, we should not have so 
many complaints of the dryness of topographical and archeological lore. 


Four Leetures on Some Epochs of Early Church History. 
Delivered in Ely Cathedral. By Merivate, 
Dean of Ely. Longmans and Co. 


Dean Merivale’s lectures must be judged by their purpose and occasion. 
' They do not profess to be—they could not be—complete histories. They 
are simply lectures on selected epochs of history; but they are lectures by 
an accomplished historian. Out of the completeness of his knowledge he 
selects the salient points, and adjusts his colouring, as no tyro could. We 
are made to feel, in their general atmosphere, that we are under the 
guidance of a man who selects points for our information, but who him- 
self judges them in relation to much more that is not mentioned. There 
is, moreover, in his parenthetical references and allusive style, much that 
points to information beyond what is formally given. Naturally and 
properly he has used the old material of his more extended histories. 
He could neither invent a new set of facts nor recolour the old ones. 
With like propriety, he has availed himself of the scholarly researches 
and graphic presentations of MM. Bungener and De Pressensé. 

Next to the wise judgments which Dean Merivale pronounces upon the 
events which he reviews, and the skilful way in which he quietly points 
the lessons of history to present circumstances, we would mention with 
somewhat of emphasis the catholicity and careful justice of his con- 
clusions. We would earnestly advise extreme men of all parties to read 
the cautious and impartial judgments that he expresses on the transition 
in the affairs of the Church worked by the so-called conversion of Con- 
stantine ; a misty quagmire of history, in which the rash foot is sure both 
to"wander from the right path and to sink. Men speak of the ‘State 
Establishment of Christianity ’under Constantine. Dean Merivale shows 
us that there was nothing that could be so designated ; the personal in- 
fluence of the somewhat politic emperor, who sought to make use of both 
parties, being almost the only advantage which it derived from his some- 
what doubtful conversion. Dean Merivale speaks of the ‘feigned or 
fancied cross in the heavens’ as a ‘ pretty legend in ecclesiastical history. 
Hardly can that be designated a legend which a contemporary historian 
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like Eusebius records. Had the dean designated it a delusion or a pious 
fiction he would probably have been nearer the truth. Another illustra- 
tion of his fairness is the condemnation that he pronounces on the 
intolerance of Ambrose; and another his well-balanced estimate of 
Augustine and his teaching. Throughout, the work is marked by a fine 
spirit of candour and judicial fairness. It is not easy to gather from it, 
save in one or two parenthetical sentences, the Church to which the writer 
belongs. 

The subjects of the lectures are, ‘St. Ambrose, and the Union of the 
Christian Church with the State;’ ‘St. Augustine: some Lessons from 
his Life and Teaching; ’ ‘ St. Leo the Great, and the Rise of the Papacy ;’ 
‘St. Gregory, and the Early Missions of the Church.’ The lectures sug- 
gest many points for comment and commendation. We content ourselves 
with a strong recommendation of them. If all Christians would judge 
and speak with the candour of Dean Merivale, we should soon see our 
way out of many controversies of our day. 


Catharine and Craufurd Tait. A Memoir. Edited at the 
Request of the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. 
W. Benuam, B.D. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a beautiful book. The subjects of it, as is well known, were the 
devoted wife and the beloved son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Memorial volumes, to justify their appearance, should not only have 
interest for those who were familiar with the dead, but points of contact 
for humanity at large. So much we can conscientiously say for the present 
work ; and no one can read it without being the better for it, or feeling 
a robuster faith in the higher aims of life. The history of Mrs. Tait— 
the record of a noble life—is certainly likely to do good by helping and 
encouraging others in good living; and this was the ground upon which 
her daughter sanctioned «its. publication. . The- Archbishop also, though 
naturally shrinking from such a step, judged that the lessons which these 
memorials were likely to call forth, ‘ were too important for the Church of 
God to allow them to be buried within the sanctity of home. They com- 
prise a record of deep piety ; of an unstinted wealth of effectual sympathy ; 
of untiring labour, along with an exulting love of home, and husband, 
and children.’ Mrs. Tait was in many respects a remarkable woman. 
Her devotion to duty was not spasmodic, but a well-ordered principle 
springing from the Christian life. Her High-church tendencies were 
maintained in very beautiful harmony with the more Evangelical sym- 
pathies of her husband ; and never interfered with either the affection or 
the liberties of their married life. For thirty-five years she was the con- 
stant companion of her husband in all his work, sharing in all his deepest 
and truest interests, ‘ united to him in the truest fellowship of soul, while 
still tempering, by the associations of her early Oxford bias, whatever 
might otherwise have been harsh in his judgments of the good men from 
whom on principle he differed.’ While head-master of Rugby School, 
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Dr. Tait’s duties were most arduous, but none the less onerous and faith- 
fully discharged were those of his wife. The Archbishop himself writes 
on this point: ‘ I was in school, winter and summer, before the first stroke 
of the clock at seven, and soon after, she would leave her room. Each 
morning at eight, often conducted by one of the school-house servants 
through the streets, which at fair-time were crowded with cattle, she found 
her way to the old parish church which she loved, and where her friend 
John Moultrie almost every morning read prayers. By aquarter past ten 
at latest she had gone to her household work. On certain fixed days she 
received at home the poor people who wished to speak with her, and 
noted all their wants. Her afternoons on half-holidays were always at 
my disposal. No time was lost; the intervals were filled with visits to 
the poor, or other useful occupations. Boys of the school-house were seen 
both by her and by me for some time in the evenings, that she as well as 
I might become acquainted with them all. And all spare time was spent 
in reading before and after family prayers. So that for her each busy 
day ended always about midnight, to be succeeded next morning by 
another as busy and happy and usefal as the last.’ If further proof were 
needed of the deep happiness and satisfaction to be derived from days well 
and cheerfully spent in ceaseless activity, it may be found in this volume. 
We cannot trace the whole course of this gentle and Christian life. Pro- 
motion came for Dr. Tait, but dark days also gathered in upon him. All 
the world knows of that terrible visitation at Carlisle, which swept away 
so many of the Archbishop’s children. In five short weeks the hand of 
death was laid upon five loved daughters, all of whom now lie in the 
churchyard at Stanwix, within sight of the cathedral, and near the quiet 
waters of the Eden. The chapter in which this story is told, with simple 
and dramatic pathos, is very touching. Craufurd Tait, from the glimpses we 
obtain of him in this volume, appears to have been a son worthy of such 
parents—earnest, affectionate, and of sterling uprightness of character. 
It was the lot of the Archbishop to sustain, within a brief period, the two 
greatest bereavements which could overtake him. The son upon whom 
he had built so many hopes, and she who had long been his companion 
and consoler, passed away within a few months of each other. Of Mrs. 
Tait’s deep and unaffected piety, her largeness of heart, and her works of 
Christian charity, we need not speak; but we will quote two sentences 
describing her character from another point of view—sentences extracted 
from a letter written by one who knew her well: ‘ She passed through all 
the different phases of her life perfectly true to her own convictions, yet 
loyal and dutiful to her husband. I know few things in which her 
example is more worthy of note than the way in which she could appre- 
hend the truth and beauty of another’s mind, while seeing the same 
truths herself from a different point of view.’ Here we must leave these 
memorials, which are more than interesting. They reveal to us high and 
ennobling aspects of life, and the aspirations after a lofty Christian ideal 
which they enshrine should touch many a reader into a quickened appre- 
hension of the real beauty and solemnity ot human life and its great issues. 
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Plodding on; or, the Jog-trot to Fame and Fortune. By 
Henry Curwen. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Under the above title Mr. Curwen gives us seven illustrative bio- 
graphical sketches, viz., George Peabody, John Kitto, Robert Chambers, 
Charles Knight, Hugh Miller, George Romney, M. W. Watson, Thomas 
Massey, and Abraham Lincoln. The instances are all apt, and are fairly 
diversified ; Commerce, Literature, Art, and—if the term may be applied 
to Lincoln, which is scarcely, we think, admissible—Statesmanship all 
being represented. The list might of course be largely extended. Titus 
Salt and George Moore are palpable instances, and in the higher domains 
of the Church, the Bar, and the State, eminent examples might be found 
of the success which attends upon hard work, and of the indispensable- 
ness of it even for the possessor of the greatest gifts. The contrasts of Mr 
Curwen’s characters are very piquant. No two men, for instance, could 
be more different than the two Americans—George Peabody, who never 
did an imprudent thing, cautious, calculating, respectable, and, his great 
benefactions notwithstanding, somewhat narrow and ignoble in the spirit 
and aims of his life; and Abraham Lincoln, impulsive, disorderly, once 
or twice deranged, caring little for proprieties, living a Bohemian life, 
ungainly, picturesque, turning his hand to all things, and living and 
sleeping anyhow ; but honest, kindly, generous, ambitious, tenacious, and 
bent on self-improvement. The stoker and railsplitter struggling into the 
Springfield lawyer ; and the lawyer finding himself one day President 
of the United States. In the romance of life few records are more 
wonderful. Mr. Curwen has done his work fairly well, wisely using all 
available materials. The book is anf{admirable one for boys. It will 
interest while it urges them. 


English Men of Letters—Burke. By Joun Morury. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


It is no disparagement to the literary studies already published in this 
admirable series, to say that none of them have surpassed, while few have 
equalled, this volume on Burke, by Mr. John Morley. The subject and 
the biographer are excellently suited to each other. Mr. Morley has not 
only a keen appreciation of the highest forms of literary excellence, and 
an accurate knowledge of the political history of Burke’s time, but he 
has the true critical and analytical faculty which enables him to do justice 
to the many-sided character of this great Commoner. There are few 
figures in English politics and literature possessing equal massiveness 
and grandeur with Burke. And yet, owing to a variety of causes, he 
appears now but like some grand broken column, rather than the majestic 
temple of which it might have formed a part. He has greatly impressed 
all literary men since his own day, and two historians, Macaulay and 
Mackintosh, have left on record the character of these impressions; the 
latter coupling the name of Burke with that of Shakspeare. What are 
the causes of the power thus wielded by Burke over the more intellectual 
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portion of mankind? Mr. Morley endeavours to answer this question: 
and in doing so, observes that, with none of the mental exclusiveness 
of the moralist by profession, Burke ‘ fills every page with solemn 
reference and meaning; with none of the mechanical bustle of the 
common politician, he is everywhere conscious of the mastery of laws, 
institutions, government, over the character and happiness of men. 
Besides thus diffusing a strong light over the awful tides of human cir- 
cumstance, Burke has a sacred gift of inspiring men to use a grave dili- 
gence in caring for such things, and in making their lives at once rich 
and austere.’ Burke was born in Dublin, in the year 1729, of a Pro- 
testant father and a Catholic mother. He was brought up in the religion 
of the former. After some years’ tuition under a Yorkshire Quaker 
named Shackleton (to whom he declared he owed everything in the way 
of education), Burke, at the age of fourteen, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he remained for five years. He was entered at the 
Middle Temple in 1747, and in 1750 he was in London pursuing his legal 
studies. Six years later he married the daughter of a physician, Dr. 
Nugent, and about this time appeared as an author. His ‘ Vindication 
of Natural Society’ and his ‘ Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful’ appeared almost together. In 
1759 we find him compiling the ‘ Annual Register’ for Dodsley. After 
a visit to Ireland, in June, 1765, Burke was appointed private secretary 
to the Premier, Lord Rockingham, and in December of the same year 
was returned to parliament for Lord Verney’s borough of Wendover. 
Pitt complimented the new member upon his maiden speech. His life 
now, until the time of his death, which occurred in 1797, in his sixty- 
eighth year, was spent in the public eye. Touching one of the most 
prominent episodes in his career, his proceedings in relation to Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Morley does not consider him to have failed in his highest 
aims. The author well observes, with regard to the effect of the im- 
peachment, ‘that Hastings was acquitted was immaterial. The lesson 
of his impeachment had been taught with sufficiently impressive foree— 
the great lesson that Asiatics have rights, and that Europeans have obliga- 
tions; that a superior race is bound to observe the highest current 
morality of the time in all its dealings with the subject race. Burke is 
entitled to our lasting reverence as the first apostle and great upholder 
of integrity, mercy, and honour in the relations between his countrymen 
and their humble dependants.’ In describing Burke’s oratory, Mr. 
Morley says it was not readily set to the tunes of the splendid common- 
places of the first-rate rhetorician. With regard to his literary style, he had 
that of his subjects, the amplitude, the weightiness, the laboriousness, the 
sense, the high flight, the grandeur, proper to a man dealing with im- 
perial themes, the freedom of nations, the justice of rulers, the fortunes 
of great societies, the sacredness of law. In the midst of the torrent of his 
most strenuous and passionate deliverances, he suddenly rises aloof from his 
immediate subject, and in all tranquillity reminds us of some permanent re- 
lation of things, some enduring truth of human life or society.’ We must 
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here leave Mr. Morley’s work with the reader. In this class of condensed 
materials, we can conceive no more successful biography than this life of 
Burke, whose character we have endeavoured briefly to indicate. It 
presents us with a succinct view of his career, but what is perhaps more 
essential in books of this kind, the author reveals a capacity for entering 
into and comprehending the spirit of his subject. It is written with 
both sympathy and discrimination, and is a valuable addition to 
the materials which already exist for a right understanding and appre- 
ciation of Burke the statesman and the man of letters. 


Rabelais. By Waurer Besant. William Blackwood and Sons. 


In spite of some faults, which are mostly superficial, this is a masterly bit 
of work ; forming what we are inclined to regard as the very best volume 
we have as yet had of the series of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers,’ 
which the Messrs. Blackwood are now giving us. Mr. Besant is not only 
an expert in French literature and history of the period of Rabelais, but he 
has a strong and a delicate insight into character, and a quick apprehen- 
sion of the ways in which character even as revealed in literature may be 
modified by circumstances. And certainly this was much needed in an 
interpreter of Rabelais. Unless certain leading facts are taken into account, 
no true conception can be formed of the genius of Rabelais, the unfrocked 
monk, orof the work hedid. The first is, that the ecclesiastical influence 
which he so powerfully satirised was still supreme, so that it was inevit- 
able he should often write in a half-veiled manner; and the second, that 
women did not then form any recognised constituent of a writer’s audience 
—at any rate, of a writer who aimed at a robust reform in certain 
directions. The first accounts for the puzzling, half-quizzical, indirect air 
which so infects the stories of Pantagruel, of Panurge, and of Friar John; 
thus opening up the way for the freakish inventions or, it may be, perversions 
of commentators. The second so far accounts for the strain of coarseness 
which, unqualified as it often is, nevertheless remains free from prurience 
—an element which, viewed apart from the condition of affairs at the time 
when Rabelais wrote, and his purpose in relation to them, has repelled not 
a few readers. But for the student of literature and of social develop- 
ment, Rabelais remains and will remain an important land-mark. No 
inventive commentator, attempting to find for every fanciful freak to which 
his realistic imagination lends itself some correspondent fact in the record 
of the time, could possibly exhaust his meaning. Mr. Besant’s great merit 
is that he puts his reader at the proper point of view to understand and to 
appreciate the singular genius with which he deals. He has told thestory 
of the life—so far as it can be told—simply, gracefully, with tact and true 
appreciation of its significance; and does not fail to enlighten the writings 
by reference to its salient circumstances. We can heartily recommend 
the book, assured that to those who already know Rabelais, it will in many 
respects bring new light; and that to those who have yet to read of 
Pantagruel and Panurge, it will form a fitting and most valuable introduc- 
tion and guide—certainly no slight praise for a work which professes to be 
introductory rather than in any sense exhaustive. 
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White and Black : the Outcome of a Visit to the United States. 
By Sir Gzorce Campsett, M.P. Chatto and Windus. 


Of making many books about the United States there is no end; but it 
is not every traveller who has the faculty for seizing upon the social and 
political aspects of the country in such a manner as to bring them within 
the apprehension of English readers. Without pretension, Sir George 
Campbell has written a work which furnishes us with much valuable 
and trustworthy information. It is quite true, as he says, that very 
little is known in this country about the ‘ nigger question ;’ in fact, since 
the abortive war of secession the question has been almost in abeyance. 
From this point of view alone, therefore, the present volume possesses 
a special interest ;"and we are pleased to find that the author has paid 
particular attention to some of the Southern States, viz., Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. It is not a little curious that 
there are really very few books covering the ground which he now en- 
deavours to traverse. ‘In addition to the Black question,’ says the author, 
‘I have been much interested in the cultivation and handling of cotton, 
which I had also seen in India and Egypt, and in the Southern cotton- 
mills, which now rival the Noith in the production of the coarser goods, 
just as the mills in our cotton-producing possessions rival those of Lanca- 
shire. There seems to be no doubt that both in America and Egypt the 
yield of cotton to the acre is much larger than in India.’ Since Sir 
George Campbell visited the States, a movement has taken place in con- 
nection with the Southern blacks which time only can justify or condemn. 
Large numbers of negroes have emigrated from Mississippi and Louisiana 
to Kansas, hoping to escape from tyranny and ill-usage. This exodus is 
variously viewed, and there is no doubt that, while the negroes escape 
many evils, they will not exactly find that El Dorado which many of the 
most sanguine have pictured to their oppressed compatriots. The con- 
clusion at which Sir George Campbell has arrived is one that is borne 
out by all dispassionate observers, viz., that in the Southern States 
whites and blacks are inter-dependent, and if both the white and black 
elements in the Southern States would take this lesson to heart, it would 
not only conduce to a temporary unanimity, but would avoid an estrange- 
ment which may otherwise result in serious cause of quarrel in the 
future. When we ask what real progress has been made towards re- 
conciliation between the two great races during the past fifty years, the 
answer is not so encouraging as the friends of humanity would desire. 
With regard to the present aspect of affairs in’ the States, Sir George 
justly observes that it is the struggle for political power and the question 
whether the coloured people are to be allowed to vote freely which has 
caused all the trouble. As he remarks, ‘ the greater the trouble, the greater 
the necessity for settling the question whether real effect is to be given to 
the fifteenth Article of Amendment to the United States Constitution, pro- 
viding that the right to vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
race or colour. It is notorious that in the late elections the free exercise 
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of that vote has been abridged and destroyed by violence and fraud in 
several congressional districts.’ The author is in favour of a concession 
on the part of the Northern Democrats in the matter of the seats won in 
a somewhat questionable manner by the Senate; and the Northerners 
eau certainly afford the sacrifice. By doing this, they might bridge over 
a difficulty which at present by no means wears a pleasant aspect. Mr. 
Hayes represents a conciliatory policy, and it is to be hoped this policy 
will prevail. If it be impossible, General Grant’s firm will must once 
more be enlisted on the side of order. Sir George Campbell discusses 
at length the general features of the country, the climate, races, and 
products, characteristics of the people, home rule, the position of Canada, 
the land system, mat question, &c. He also deals with the manage- 
ment of coloured races, black and white in the Southern States, and 
describes his journey through the North and West—Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more, Washington, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
&e. There is also an interesting analysis of the State Constitutions of 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Illinois. Sir George Campbell is an obser- 
vant traveller, and we are indebted to him for a graphic and valuable 
work upon a country with which the relations of Englishmen must ever 
be most intimate and vital. 


Loch Etive, and the Sons of Uisnach. With Illustrations. 
Macmillan and Co. 


We have not only complied with{the author’s suggestion that his book 
should be read in the holidays, but we have read it amid the scenes which 
it describes, and in the theatre of the legends which he traces. Although 
not primarily descriptive, we must bear testimony to its true and artist- 
like touches. Little pictures of great beauty occur here and there, of the 
wonderful combinations of land and water, of loch and island, which give 
Oban and its neighbourhood a beauty and glory of landscape which we 
know not where else to find. The bright lights, soft hues, and luxuriant 
foliage of the Italian lakes are wanting; but in all else the Hebrides far 
transcends them. Indeed, we know nothing, except perhaps the Wald- 
stattersee and some parts of the Levant, that can compare with them. 

The purpose of the anonymous author, however, is chiefly to elucidate 
and test the legends and antiquities of the district, to throw light 
upon the emigration of the Scots from Ireland (Scotia) in the seventh 
century to Alba, the country of the Picts, which they conquered and 
made their own, and to which they gave their own name, and made it 
Scotland. The author compares and tests the Irish traditions of this 
event with the traditions of the Western Highlands, as embodied in 
popular legends, myth and ballad, in the names of places and in tradi- 
tions connected with them, and in Ossianic and other literature. His 
machinery for bringing out the salient points of different and conflicting 
traditions is not ill devised, although in ordinary hands few methods of 
discussion are more unsatisfactory and self-deceptive than dialogue, 
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for unconsciously the author puts into the lips of his interlocutors state- 
ments and arguments the strength and colour of which are determined 
by his own particular bias. In this case, especially, the reader is left to 
draw such conclusions as he can from the vague and somewhat shadowy 
evidence adduced on either side. Cameron, a Highlander, is retained 
for the traditions of his own district. O’Keefe, an Irishman, is the 
learned and rhetorical champion of the ancient Scotia. Loudon, a calmer, 
and perhaps more learned Lowlander, is the chief critic of the discussion. 
Certain subordinate interlocutors appear—with questions and suggestions 
—a schoolboy, two ladies, peasants, kc. Sometimes, when Cameron, or 
still more O’Keefe, gets long-winded, the discussion gets wearisome, and 
we are tempted to skip. Only experts can judge of the claims of mounds, 
castles, and places like Connel and Beregonium. The author has availed 
himself of the latest authorities in Celtic literature and history: Skene’s 
‘Celtic Scotland,’ ‘ Ancient Alban,’ &c., ‘O’Curry and O’Sullivan’s ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish,’ Reeve’s ‘ Life of St. Columba,’ Mac- 
pherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ Campbell’s ‘ Tales of the West Highlands,’ &e. We 
are taken from place to place, and treated at each toa clinical discussion ; 
or, far better, O’Keefe or Cameron tells us the legend of the locality, com- 
ments upon which follow. For the general reader, these legends will be 
the chief interest of the book. The principal one is that of the Sons of 
Uisnach, told by O’Keefe as one of the best known legendary stories of 
Ireland. The Sons of Uisnach go to the help of Alba, and settle at Berego- 
niumon Loch Etive. One ofthe three—Naisi—marries Deirdre or Darthula, 
wise, heroic, and virtuous, the heroine of many a legend, the Helen of 
the North. Conor, King of Ireland, regrets the loss to his kingdom of 
the three heroes, and Fergus Mac Roy undertakes to fetch them. In 
spite of the forebodings and entreaties of Deirdre, they go. Evil machin- 
ations against them result in their death, the three heads being severed 
at one blow. We commend to men with solar myths upon the brain the 
shrewd discriminating criticisms of Loudon on the subject, apropos of 
the question whether this is a true myth. Another legend, less pathetic 
and more amusing is the legend of the bards, who go to the court of the 
King of Connaught, under pledge that all their desires shall be granted. 
The women of the company, especially, put the poor king to his wits’ 
end by their extravagant requests. Muircann, the foster-mother of the 
learned men, began on the first night. She could not live unless she had 
a number of things, including ‘a full hood and a girdle, lard of an exceed- 
ingly white boar, and to be mounted on a steed with a red mane, and its 
four legs exceeding white, a garment of the spider’s web about me,’ &e. 
Bridget, wife of the chief bard, followed with a new set of impracticable 
wishes ; and the poor king thought of running off to his enemies and 
getting himself killed. The ready wit of Marvan is equal to each occa- 
sion. He provides means of complying with these extravagant desires, 
and takes his revenge by asking first for a cronon-singing, until they 
could sing no longer, but could not as bards refuse; then for a legend 
which the bards were not acquainted with, such ignorance in bards pro- 
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hibiting them from staying two nights in the same place. Seanchon, the 
chief of the bards, at length learned wisdom, and vowed to Marvan ‘ that 
none of the great bardic institutions should. seek a wish from any person 
in the world from henceforth to the day of judgment.’ The author regards 
this as probably an old satire on the bards. Chapters are devoted to 
Druids, Christian Memoirs, the Celts, &. To readers interested in 
legendary and antiquarian lore the volume is full of interest. 


Northward Ho! By Captain Atpert H. Marxuam, R.N. In- 
cluding a Narrative of Captain Phipps’s Expedition, by 
a Midshipman. With Illustrations. Macmillan and Co. 


Captain Markman, whose interest in the North Pole is a passion, has 
availed himself of the accident of Mr. Floyd’s journal coming into his 
hands to bring together a summary account of all that has been done for 
the attainment of the North Pole. Mr. Floyd was a midshipman on board 
the Racehorse, commanded by Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, 
which, in company with the Carcass, under Commander Captain Lutwidge, 
in 1773, went out in search of a passage to the North Pole. On board the 
Carcass Horatio Nelson was a midshipman. Captain Phipps ‘himself 
published a narrative of the expedition, but it is effectively illustrated by 
the less ponderous and formal log of the midshipman. The latter has 
been in the possession. of Mr. Floyd’s family, and when it came into 
Captain Markham’s possession was somewhat dilapidated, but it is very 
interesting and amusing. The course was between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, and the expedition reached latitude 80°. It did not achieve any 
great discovery or success, but it added to the details of geographical 
knowledge. Captain Markham restricts his account to Polar voyages 
proper ; he does not include attempts to discover the North-west or North- 
east passage. This excludes a vast amount of romantic Arctic voyaging, 
including the ill-fated expedition of Franklin. The attempts to reach the 
North Pole recorded by Captain Markham go back to the sixth century, 
when Arthur sailed to Iceland, and Othar, the navigator, engaged the 
interest of Alfred the Great, and under his auspices discovered Greenland 
and Spitzbergen. Henry VIII. gave great encouragement to Polar enter- 
prise. Frobisher went out under the auspices of Elizabeth. Hudson in 
1607 reaching latitude 80° 30’. In 1609 an expedition was undertaken 
under the auspices of Sir Thomas Smith, after whom Smith’s Sound was 
named. 

Captain Markham strongly urges a renewal of endeavours to reach the 
Pole, and justly deprecates that England, which has done more than all 
other nations, should now fall behind others in enterprise, and permit the 
prize to be snatched from her. Austria stands at present well forward in 
the race. The discovery of Franz Josef’s land in 1874, by Julius Payer, 
marked, at Cape Wien, the highest latitude hitherto attained, except by 
Captain Markham himself, who in 1876 reached 88° 20’. Captain Mark- 
ham is strongly of opinion that the best, if not the only, chance or possi- 
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bility of reaching the Pole is on Julius Payer’s track, by Franz Josef’s 
land; the seas on the western shores of Arctic lands being always the 
most favourable for navigation. We sympathize with Captain Markham 
in the hope that England will still be foremost in an enterprize in every 
way so important, and in which hitherto she has borne so noble a part. 


Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. By Rosert Lovts 
Stevenson. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


When we have said that Mr. Stevenson’s style, in spite of its aim at 
perfect ease and naturalness—at that frank self-utterance which is always 
so delightful—reminds us too positively now of Sterne and then again of 
Heine, we have pronounced the most positive criticism on this book that we 
are inclined to venture. Mr. Stevenson is a master in his own line: he 
makes quaint artifice, to a great extent, do the work of genuine observation 
and reflection. We have said observation; but, on second thoughts, we 
are almost inclined to withdraw the word, unless indeed it is to bear 
almost a new meaning. Mr. Stevenson is certainly not the man to walk 
from Dan to Beersheba and find it all barren; but, truth to tell, he is so 
much concerned with himself, that were it not for the ‘ quaint artifice,’ 
which goes for so much, his work would seem bald of those very qualities 
which so strike us in the great masters who are his models. 

We have carefully read this book twice, some parts of it for the third 
time, earnestly anxious to penetrate the secret which has made it so 
fascinating to so many whose verdict we must respect; and we confess 
that the term ‘quaint artifice’ seems best to express what we have 
found. In the first place, as a record of time, itis long, for Mr. Stevenson’s 
travels embraced only ten days; and he certainly does not indulge in any 
of the guide -book description. At Monastier he bought a donkey for 
sixty-five francs—Modestine, namely, who is made vividly real to us in 
her constant relapses into the conventional donkey pace after a few 
brisker steps, her assumed trembling about the knees, and her distressed 
breathing. We feel with Modestine, and almost regret the ironical en- 
lightenment of the rough peasant who penetrated so deservedly into her 
intelligence and method. ‘ Plucking a switch out of a thicket,’ writes 
Mr. Stevenson, ‘he began to lace Modestine about the stern-works (!) 
uttering a cry. The rogue pricked up her ears and broke into a round 
pace, which she kept up without flagging, and without exhibiting the least 
symptom of distress, as long as the peasant kept beside us. Her former 
panting and shaking had‘been, I regret to say, a piece of comedy?’ But 
what right has Mr. Stevenson with regrets? regrets should not come 
within the sphere of a true humourist over such elements as these, at all 
events, when he begins to record them: they furnish him with the very 
gist of his material; for what had the book been if Modestine had not 
been—well, what she was—a donkey of remarkable intelligence and 
method. Mr. Stevenson is sometimes good in somewhat generalized 
effects from nature, as witness the passage where he describes his ‘ first 
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camping out in a wood,’ as well as his description of nature in night-time. 
The’ conversation with the monks of the Trappist monastery, who per. 
severed so faithfully in their attempts to ‘ convert’ him, is full of drollery 
and quaint, self-possessed fun. Had the book had but a little more of 
such salt of human nature to season its wit, we should have liked it all the 
better. As it is, it is fresh and quaint, but hardly so strong, or s0 
humorous, or so original, as we should have expected from the reports of 
it before we had read it. 


Roraima and British Guiana. By J. W. Boppam-Wuetuaxy. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


A letter seen by hazard in the ‘ Spectator’ was the immediate incentive, 
Mr, Boddam-Whetham tells us, to the journey of which this volume is the 
record. ‘ Who,’ it said, ‘shall ascend for us Roraima, that table-mountain 
whose red sandstone walls—miles upon miles of impracticable cliffs— 
- gleam after rain with a hundred waterfalls, and cut the sky-line with 
groves of trees, beneath whose shadow no living being, white man or 
Indian, has ever lain down to rest; but behind which Indian legends 
pieture to us lakes haunted by malevolent spirits, and tenanted by 
reptiles of a species now unknown, direct descendants of such as lived 
and moved when Roraima, and its sister mountains were rock-girt 
islands in a summer sea.’ To the author of ‘Pearls of the Pacific’ the 
appeal thus formulated was irresistible ; while the happy accident of the 
simultaneous despatch by the government of Demerara of an official 
expedition under a skilled surveyor to explore the region round about 
Roraima—the wedge which Venezuela, as it were, cuts off from the north- 
west side of British Guiana—provided the adventurer with a ae useful 
travelling companion, and with a well-trained band of Indian guides, 
active, enduring, and good-tempered, first-rate canoe-men, and far from 
despicable porters; whose only fault was that civilization with them had 
barely reached the point in which man requires ample supplies of edibles, 
and was still something short of the loftier height at which culinary 
‘science steps in to make things edible and attractive to the palate. That 
the expedition after all failed in its chief object, and that the travellers, 
-after examining Roraima from every side, came somewhat promptly to 
the conclusion that its rocky ramparts could not be scaled, in no way 
lessens the interests of the narrative. Alpine veterans, who seem to think 
‘that wherever water can come down a hill man can discover a way up, 
may deem the evidence of Roraima’s impregnability insufficient. But 
Roraima is not a Swiss mountain, to the conquest of which one marches 
forth from a well-appointed inn in the full certainty of returning to the 
same after at most a forty-eight hours’ bivouac on the rocks. Its assailant 
is a half-beaten man before he even sights the 2000 feet of wall which 
tower above the great trees at its feet. Bad food and wakeful nights 
have impaired his strength, and much wandering in the primeval forest 
reduced ‘hose and shoon,’ to the condition so dexterously utilized by the 
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astute men of Gibeon. Who ehall blame him if he is satisfied to 
survey Roraima through a telescope, and on his third day decides on a 
retreat? Besides, Roraima, though the central point, is not the sole, 
hardly even the most, interesting feature in the story. To say nothing of 
the forest rambles, and the canoe voyage back to George Town and civili- 
zation, down rapids, in which one of the intrepid Indian boatmen is 
engu'fed, the narrative of the bright, leisurely journey out and home 
among the islands of the Spanish main, or past the coast of Venezuela to 
Panama—where Mr. Boddam-Whetham leaves us half abruptly—would 
make in itself delightful reading were Roraima and Guiana altogether 
left out. It is long, indeed, since we have seen a book of travel in which 
the glow and romance of West Indian scenery are so effectively trans- 
ferred to the writer’s pages, or the !interest of the narrative so evenly 
sustained throughout. 


A Nook in the Apennines. By W. Leaver Scorr. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Of the villeggiatura of Italian middle-class families we have had 
recently more than one humorous or graceful picture. Here is the story 
of the villeggiatura of an English household fleeing from Florence in the 
burning July heats, when the Lung’ Arno is as brass beneath the feet, and 
the very groves of the Casiane seem abandoned to a stray guardia della 
securitd or despondent flower-girl, and seeking coolness up above Pistoja, 
where the chesnuts shade the gorges of the Lima, and an odd feudal tower 
here and there offers strange contrast to the gentle lives of the present 
tillers of the soil. The volume reads like a idyll from Arcadia, a prose 
poen of Italian rustic life, in one—at least to Englishmen—of its less 
familiar aspects; a life in which is nothing of the volcanic fire attracted 
by apathetic repose so common in the provinces further south, but where 
all is tranquil, industrious, low-voiced, and just; only just perhaps a little 
dull, There are no luxuries, unless bread of chesnut flour, rough wine, 
and fruits gathered before they are ripe, be so accounted; but there is 
much of simple grace, of quiet, yet not stolid acquiescence in the dis- 
parities of fortune, of mutual help, and even of refinement. Summer is 
the season of hardest work, but in the winter many of the men read Tasso 
and Dante, or puzzle out the ‘rebus’ in a stray number of the ‘ Illustra- 
zione Italiana,’ while the women spin by the wood fire, and on the 
rarer occasions of high holiday, at marriage festivals, at harvest or at 
vintage time, dance dances such as old Etruscan potters coloured in clay 
2000 years ago, and take part in tales and improvisations which have still 
the old Italian ring. On such a commune—a world within itself as foreign 
to communes only twenty miles away as any Kentish parish to a com- 
mune of Languédoc—our English visitors descended, bearing rot gifts but 
simply, as Lady Duff Gordon wrote from Egypt, ‘a little medicine and 
politeness.’ The story of the Tuscan holiday is quite, we should say, as 
pleasant upon paper as it could possibly have been in actual experience. 
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The Black Forest ; its People and Legends. By LU. G. Szaurn. 
Strahan and Co. 


Few districts of Europe are more charming in rural beauty, and none 
is more prolific in weird legends than the district which Miss Seguin here 
describes. She is qualified for her task by a minute acquaintance with 
it ; for she leaves scarcely a track untraversed or a road undescribed. 
The descriptions have a quiet charm,—the exact information of a guide- 
book, touched with poetry and imbued with romance. Whatever the 
more prosaic information that ordinary guide-books may supply, no 
visitor to the Schwarzwald should fail to take with him Miss Seguin’s book. 
It will suggest to him much of poetic beauty, which, if not very imagina- 
tive, he might fail to discover for himself; and by its spell it will confer 
upon him the spiritual franchise of the district. It is in the best sense a 
guide-book to whatever is most worth seeing in landscape, and to whatever is 
best worth knowing in a locality. . With sufficient indications of the best 
localities to choose, it supplies in a few subtle touches their picturesque 
aspects and their poetical beauties, and skilfully interweaves with the 
description of each place the historical reminiscence or the romantic legend 
connected with it. To those who stay at home, it has, in virtue of these 
qualities, an interest which will prevent their laying it down until it is 
finished. While for those whom it induces to visit Baden-Baden and its 
neighbourhood, it will be a vade-mecum that will never fail them, and 
will more than satisfy them. Among such multitudinous details it is 
impossible to specify. We can only say that we have not recently taken 
up a book, the intelligence, thoroughness, and literary skill of which have 
so greatly fascinated us. From beginning to end it is charming. 


The Countries of the World. Being a Popular Description of 
the Various Continents, Islands, Rivers, Seas, and Peoples 
of the Globe. By Rozert Brown, M.A. Vol. III. Cassell, 
Petter, and Co. 

The present volume is devoted to the Central and Southern America. 

Description, Products, Statistics, Legend, History, Anecdote, Polities—with 

illustrations on almost every page—are woven together in a very skilful 


way, and form a kind of organic miscellany of interesting reading and 
useful information. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Public Addresses by John Bright, M.P. Edited by Jamus E. 
THorotp Rocrers. Macmillan and Co. 
Eleven years ago Mr. Rogers edited two volumes of the public speeches 


of Mr. Bright. In the present volume he completes the selection by a 
reprint of the chief out-of-parliament speeches of the senior member for 
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Birmingham, from the period of the American Civil War to his latest 
addresses on the right way to govern India and the policy of the Tory 
partyin the East. Speeches delivered out of Parliament, away from the 
pressure and passion of debate and before audiences neither cynical nor 
captious, but more than prepared to meet the writer half-way, have neces- 
sarily a tendency to become critical rather than combative, especially when 
the speaker is a man whose right to lead and to advise has long been recog- 
nized, and whose views are known almost in advance. The heat and glow 
of Mr. Bright’s earlier speeches have therefore given place to the kindlier 
and reposeful tone of one who can appeal with confidence to past history 
in defence of the general correctness of his policy, and who has come to look 
on opponents with something of the complacency with which veterans 
regard younger and feebler fighters. It would be most unwise, however, to 
infer that the quasi-judicial character of many of these addresses, and the in- 
creasing disposition in them to indulge in historical review, impairs in any 
way their value or their applicancy to the circumstances under which they 
were delivered. They are, indeed, often chiefly historical reviews; but they 
are also models of massive and splendid oratory, and treasuries of sound 
political teaching, than which no addition could be more valuable to the 
scanty library of the working-man politician. They are also very muchmore 
than this. For it is of the essence of Mr. Bright’s speeches that they are 
not mere arguments for the occasion—special pleadings based on clever 
handling of details and circumstances—but arguments resting on great 
principles which must never be suffered to drop out of mind. Take, for 
example, those in which he combats the war-fever against Russia in1877 and 
1878 as he had before done in the Crimean war. How strong and logically 
complete the argument that England’s interests do not demand the exclu- 
sion of Russia (any more than of France or Italy) from the Mediterra- 
nean, and are not irreconcilable with the development of the Muscovite 
Empire within the limits which Nature herself has set for it. How 
much ampler its scope even though adversaries spoke lightly of it as an 
appeal to what had then become ‘ ancient history,’ than arguments based 
on large and small maps and such like points, in which the principles 
eternally at issue between Liberal and Conservative are so easily forgotten 
or obscured. How applicable again to the House of Commons of 1877 and 
1878 the descriptic 2 in the Birmingham speech of 1864 of the Cabinet within 
a Cabinet—the two, or at most three Ministers who really know what is 
doing and whither they are going, and the ten or eleven others who know 
only what they are allowed to know. At times, no doubt, among so 
many speeches there comes one which strikes even admirers as in-: 
complete; just as among the wealth of apt quotations are some which 


_ reference would have made more correct. But no speeches of to-day 


provide as a whole richer examples of the political teaching which stands 
the test of time, or of the oratory which persuades ; because it bears on the 
face of it the evidence that the speaker from the beginning to the end is 
championing that which is just, and generous, and wise. 
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Gleanings of Past Years: 1848-79. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapsronz, M.P. Vol. VII. Miscellaneous. John 
Murray. 


We scarcely wonder that Mr. Gladstone is a perplexing problem to 
mere politicians. Not only is he morally incapable of their aims and 
arts, not only are politics with him a grave moral responsibility to the 
nation, to the world, and to righteousness, but Mr. Gladstone is a man 
eminently religious in the highest and truest Christian sense of the term. 
His religiousness is his life, and therefore he can dissociate nothing from 
it. It would not be easy to instance a man with broader sympathies, less 
conventional or sectarian in his religion; and for that reason it is his 
instinct and necessity to imbue everything he touches with his feeling of 
religious responsibility. It is no new thing that this should be inexplic- 
able to men who do not share his religious inspirations, or that the lofty 
ground to which he lifts every question should provoke their strong 
animosity. Mr. Gladstone is not the less, but the more, a great statesman 
because he tests and discusses all questions in the light of high obliga- 
tions to God and righteousness, and refuses to permit the predominance 
of mere expediency or selfish interests. His sympathies are as broadly 
human as they are Christian. His social and political discernments are 
as keen and penetrating as those of the most materialistic politician— 
nay, more so, for his high moral qualities give him discernments of human 
life which the former is utterly incapable of. 

This volume specially illustrates these qualities. Whether he discusses 
the ‘ History and Work of Universities,’ or the ‘Place of Ancient Greece in 
the Providential Order,’ as in the two rectorial addresses to the University 
of Edinburgh ; or expounds the principle and motives of his own action, 
as in the touching and almost painfully candid Chapter of Autobiography 
elicited by censures on his Irish Church policy—an unfolding of a noble 
nature, ucapproached in its transparent truth, elevation, and pathos save 
by Dr. Newman's Apologia ; or discusses the question of ‘ Probable Evi- 
dence and its Application to Conduct ;’ or traces the ‘Evangelical Move- 
ment’ in the article reprinted from a recent number of this journal, the same 
manly robustness, catholic spirit, and profound religious feeling are 
manifest on every page. Criticism of his treatment of so many and such 
large questions is here, of course, out of question. From many of Mr. 
Gladstone's views we differ greatly, and on fitting occasion would venture 
to dispute them; but such difference cannot affect our high moral estimate 
and reverence for the man—a man who, with the very highest qualities 
of the statesman, combines an intense interest in Christian theology, and 
in all the great questions that affect the best life of nations and of men. 


The Afghan Question, from 1841 to 1846. By the Duke or 
AreyLL. Strahan and Co. 


The Afghan war has passed into the domain of history; but we, as a 
nation, have not therefore done with it—its moral right or wrong must 
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vitally affect both national feeling and national interest. Neither is the 
end, here, the justifications of the means; nor are statesmen and moralists 
to be denounced as gloomy pessimists because they persist in the insist- 
ance that wrong never can come right. What Englishman does not feel 
humbled at such a judgment as this from the lips of an eminent and 
friendly American orator, ‘that unrighteous war which, as usual, Great 
Britain is waging with the ends of the earth. The flag of Great Britain 
is the most typical flag that ever existed. It is the cross emblazoned on 
a ground of blood. If ever there has been a kingdom on earth that had 
in it the cross, and the power of the cross, it has been Great Britain; and 
if ever there has been a nation since the time of Genghis Khan that has 
drenched the world with blood, it has been Great Britain . . . more than 
all other nations, perhaps, she represents abroad the spirit of war. No other 
nation, perhaps, in Europe, has sent forth so many men, according to its 
population, or has given so liberally of its funds, as Great Britain, in the 
cause, as it turned out afterwards, of dynasty and despotism.’ 

It is well that this history of our relations to Afghanistan should stand 
for the instruction of our children. The Duke of Argyll has done well 
therefore to print separately these chapters of his larger work. 

Thus far we had written before the massacre of our embassy in Cabul 
afforded such a frightful corroboration of our judgment and of the forebod- 
ings which almost all our far-sighted and high-toned statesmen have ex- 
pressed. Wecould well have wished even the falsification of such vaticina- 
tions. But as true patriots, jealous for the honour and true strength of our 
country, we must join in the indignant denunciation of a government which, 
by its disregard of wise counsels, its false imperialism, and its utter disre- 
gard of righteousness, bids fair to stand in history as the type of national 
dishonour and disaster such as we have not for many generations known. 
For unforeseen misfortune a government may faicly claita torbéarance; : 
but for reckless disregard of both political warnings’ and ‘atofai vemor- 
strance, righteousness and our future well’beng alike 
verdict of condemnation. 
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Europe and Asia. Discussions of the Eastern Question in 
Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian Illyria. 
By J. S. Sruart-Guenniz, M.A. Chapman and Hall. 


It is not often that one comes across a volume in which so much that 
is interesting and even valuable is mixed up with so much that is 
dubious and distasteful. The third of a series intended to serve as 
proscenia to a mighty book on the European Revolution, it discusses 
the Eastern Question, less from everyday points of view than on the 
broader grounds of the political, economic, and religious issues which in 
the course of ages have sprung out of the reciprocal influences of Europe, 
Asia, and even Africa on one another. In politics Mr. Glennie is ap- 
parently a Socialist; an ardent admirer of the newer socialism which is 
the scientific development of the old communal life of the primitive 
Aryan races; and which in his view must ultimately supersede and crush 
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out the individualism of our present social system. In religion he is 
strongly averse to the ‘disguised heathenism’ of Catholicity (whether 
Greek or Roman); but he ignores the fact that the ‘Gods many and Lords 
many’ of priest and pope are but accretions which do not touch the 
essence of their faith; and heis unable seemingly to apprehend the true excel- 
lence of Christianity as the one religion which brings man personally near to 
God; so that he sets far above ‘Christianism’ the simple ‘Theism’ of the 
Turk. This he compares in its effects on human progress with the Pro- 
testantism of Western Europe, though in his judgment the latter has the 
great disadvantage of being unable, consciously or unconsciously, to dis- 
sociate itself from the Biblical legend. All this is not very promising to the 
reader; but it is prefaced and mixed up with much matter of a very dif- 
ferent kind—with travels and conversations with high and low in every 
corner of that ‘Illyrian’ territory in which, with Russians, Austro- 
Germans, and Italians standing round, the knot of knots in the whole 
Eastern Question must soon, he holds, be untied or cut; and in Servia and 
Montenegro ; in Bosnia and Albania ; and in those lands along the banks 
of the Save where the new sense of national life has ever since 1848 been 
preparing Croat and Serb for the inevitable conflict with their Maygar and 
German rulers. Whatever judgment may be passed on Mr. Glennie’s 
theories as to the service that the Turk has rendered to mankind by main- 
taining in the dark ages the light of simple theism, and in preserving the 
simple village communism, and the general idea of Tepose, which shall be 
patterns for the newer age that must follow on the present period of in- 

dividualism and unrest, there is undoubtedly much to be gathered from 
his sketches of men, and his day-dreams in those districts of the Southern 
Slav, whose weight in the political, and possibly too the economic future 
¢ or world i is only inst beginning to be dimly guessed. 


of Cxlifornia. By S. Author of 
‘ho History ‘of San Francisco,’ &c. San Francisco: 
or tr Bancroft and Co. 


Mr. Hittell writes interestingly of the society, climate, salubrity, 
scenery, commerce, and industry of a very remarkable State. To some, 
his language in describing California may appear too highflown, and yet 
to a large extent it is true that this State, ‘during the last twenty-four 
years, has had an influence upon the course of human life, and the pros- 
perity and trade of nations, more powerful than that exerted during the 
same period by kingdoms whose subjects are numbered by millions, whose 
history dates back through thousands of years, and whose present stock 
of wealth began to accumulate before our continent was discovered, or our 
language was formed.’ Considering that California is still in her youth, 
she has achieved wonders, and has unquestionably a great career before 
her. The present work is most exhaustive in its nature, giving us all 
necessary information upon many other points in addition to those already 
named. Mr. Hittell claims that the climate of California is more con- 
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ducive to health and comfort, and intellectual and physical activity, than 
that of any other country in the world. There are still some drawbacks, 
however, to her complete development; but when these are removed, it 
is asserted that she will be readily able to sustain a population of twenty 
millions. The disturbed condition of society in California is probably the 
greatest hindrance to its rapid and complete settlement. There are few 
persons to whom a large portion of this work, with its fulness of informa- 
tion, will not be new and entertaining. 


The Indo-British Opium Trade and its Effect. By THEopore 
CuristiieB, D.D. Authorized Translation from the Ger- 
man, by D. B. Croom. James Nisbet and Co. 

The efforts that are being made to restrict the traffic in opium, are as 
yet of too spasmodic a character. The cultivation of the poppy is also 
being considerably restricted ; and when British consuls report strongly 
against the trade, and the Chinese authorities are narrowing the land 
employed in the cultivation of the noxious weed, we may hope ulti- 
mately to see great good effected. Meanwhile, those who desire to learn 
what evil it has wrought, and is still inflicting, may find the painful and 
discreditable history of the traffic here unfolded. As we are reminded, 
it still carries poison to millions in China; it no longer supports, but 
rather threatens to endanger, the revenues of India; and it even casts its 
dark shadow on England and America. The great difficulty in the way 
of the abolition of the traffic (which has never been defended from the 
moral point of view) is undoubtedly the deficit it would create in the Indian 
budget, which derives more than one-seventh of its entire revenue 
from opium. In calling for action, after discussing the various aspects of 
the case, Dr. Christlieb righteously demands that we should first of all 
consult our conscience, and not our purses. The opium plague may be 
cured, if England will act in concert with China. Is it not possible that 
the enormous production of opium may be diminished by the substitution 
for it of some more useful article? That we shall ultimately get rid of 
this blot upon civilization we have no more doubt, for ourselves, than 
Wilberforce had of the extinction of slavery. Opium taking is being dis- 
couraged now by the Chinese themselves, and we may reasonably look 
for the day—not far distant—when this trade shall practically have 
perished from off the face of the earth. Then, as the author observes, ‘ will 
an infamous stain be removed from the name of Christianity, and the 
victorious march of Christ’s kingdom be no nas impeded.’ That time 
cannot come an hour too soon. 


The Rights of an Animal. By C. B. Nicnouson. With Reprint 
of Parts of Jonn Lawrencn’s Chapters ‘On the Rights of 
Beasts,’ &c. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


If power of feeling pain or pleasure, in the degree of its development, 
implies right and conscience, the duty of doing that which will make others 
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happy, how stands the case, Mr. Nicholson demands of us, between men 
and the lower and more helpless animals? Can we deny then so much 
reason as implies the possession of acute feeling ? ought we, then, to kill 
them for amusement or adornment? or, as recklessly as we now do, even 
for our food? And should we work them without giving them any pleasure, 
and treat them in Sir A. Helps’ phrase ‘ without courtesy’? But while 
answering these and similar questions in the negative, Mr. Nicholson keeps 
his advocacy of animals’ rights well within certain limits of common sense, 
He admits, for instance, that noxious animals must be killed, and that 
animals may, if science demand more light, even be given over to the vivi- 
sector. He weuld check the undue multiplication of their species, and 
would not, we think, be too hard even upon the fox-hunters, for if there 
was no hunting there would soon be no foxes, and life is sweet, though 
one must run for it occasionally. The extracts from Lawrence—a gentle- 
man farmer who wrote about animals in the spirit of Mr. Jesse in a day 
when typical English gentlemen like Windham would ride fifty mile to 
see a bull baited, and whose very name had been almost forgotten even 
by the omniscient bLibliographer—are interesting additions to a quaint 
and simple essay on this branch of ethics. 


Education: Its Principles and Practice. As Developed by 
GrorGE Compe, Author of ‘The Constitution of Man.’ 
Edited by Winu1am Jotty. Macmillan and Co. 

Much must be forgiven to enthusiastic editors, especially when they 
pay for their errors by lack of literary success, as we fear will be the case 
with Mr. Jolly. We confess, however, that we find it hard to conceive 
how any editor, however enthusiastic, could bring himself to believe there 
is interest enough taken in these times, not in George Combe, but in the 
details of his phrenological system and of his views on education, as to 
make it probable that he would ever secure a public for a huge work of 
some 800 pages, full of memorabilia of a conglomerate order. The very ap- 
pearance of the book is forbidding. It reminds one of an encyclopedia, 
and therefore of those books which Charles Lamb classified as ‘not books.’ 
The encyclopedic aspect is in one way in keeping. This thick tome is 
much more an encyclopedia of materials illustrating Combe’s doctrines 
and special career than a work, in the proper sense of the term. It is a 
quarry of materials to which students of the phase of thought of which 
George Combe was a representative may betake themselves when they 
are eager to interpret accurately the man and his position. We do not 
think, however, we are mistaken in supposing these will be few—that 
certainly they will not be the general public. George Combe has his own 
place in the history and development of thought, and he did a consider- 
able work as an educationist in days when educationists were fewer than 
they are now. But his work has been long since completed, in the sense 
not merely of the finish of his personal labours, but in the complete 


evolvement of those educational phases to which he gave special impulses. 
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As for his philosophy, as represented by his phrenological labours, they 
have now only a historical interest. His educational work was more 
lasting; for we shall find that some of the things for which he fought most 
bravely are now among the commonplaces of our own generation. Much 
that seems (and was) fresh and new in his ideas nearly half a century ago, 
has now been incorporated with the thought of our time; as, for instance, 
the distinction he was always insisting upon between ‘training’ and ‘ in- 
struction,’ and the true sphere of national education as secular, leaving 
the theological teaching to the Church. On this latter point Combe 
had to run the gauntlet of much obloquy for his patronage of what was 
called a ‘ godless,’ but what was only, as Lord Brougham truly said, a 
‘priestless’ education. In these and other directions George Combe did 
good work, work that has proved more enduring than his phrenological 
labours, which have now sunk back to the very secondary place from 
which they ought never to have been raised. But when we have allowed 
Combe a niche in the Pantheon of the history of thought and education, 
we are not therefore to be held as approving the erection of a special 
temple to his worship. Mr. Jolly’s volume, in short, is much more of a 
cairn than a temple, a rudis indigestaque moles, in which all sorts of 
materials are heaped up, but are not welded together into any kind of 
harmonious unity. The greatest admirer of George Combe might hesi- 
tate to believe that any considerable number of readers now-a-days 
will care to have his contributions to a provincial newspaper reprinted in 
permanent form. We admire Mr. Jolly’s enthusiasm, but we cannot con- 
gratulate him on its results. A much smaller volume—not one-fourth 
the size—would have stood more chance of being read, and would 
have been more likely to introduce the object of his admiration to such of 
the present generation as know him not. 


The Pathology of Mind. By Henry Mavupstey, M.D. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Dr. Maudsley’s reputation is a sufficient guarantee for the character of 
his work. We may be sure that, although we may not always agree with 
his conclusions, which are usually too one-sided to be safe, he will give 
us the fruits of careful study and close observation. It is twelve years 
since his ‘ Physiology and Pathology of Mind’ was first published, and 
the following year a second edition was called for. In 1876 a third 
edition of the first part was published as a separate treatise on the Physio- 
logy of Mind; and the ‘Pathology of Mind’ is a third edition of the 
second part, although it has been so much altered, added to, and re- 
cast, as to be almost a new work. Among the new materials are in- 
teresting chapters on dreaming and somnambulism, which are rightly 
regarded as helping to throw light upon obscure phenomena of mental 
pathology, and to bridge the gulf between it and mental physiology. Dr. 
Maudsley tells us that when he first began to study mental diseases he was 
perplexed by the isolation in which they seemed to be. Treatises on 
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psychology did not mention them, and treatises on mental disorder only 
dealt with them from the physical side. As, however, psychology, phy- 
siology, and pathological studies are concerned with the same subject- 
matter, it appeared to him that they should be brought into relations, so as 
to help to throw light on each other. This was what Dr. Maudsley at- 
tempted in his first edition, and the volume now before us embodies the 
results of deeper studies and more widened experience. The reader will 
thus find in this volume a treatise on insanity, its causes and possible pre- 
vention, which embodies the last results of medical research, and is the 
work of a careful and accomplished observer. 


The Human Species. By A. de Quatreraces. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

It is unnecessary that we should do more than merely call attention to 
this admirable work by the Professor of Anthropology in the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. It will be found a worthy member of the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” As a handbook of the latest results of science, 
it fufils the purpose of the projectors of the series by embodying them in 
brief and concise form. The various vexed questions regarding the unity 
and antiquity of the human species, the peopling of the globe, primitive 
man, fossil human races, and present human races; and, lastly, the psycho- 
logical characters of the human species, are discussed in the full light of 
the latest scientific researches; as might be expected from an authority 
like M. de Quatrefages. Yet while this is so, the author never loses the 
threads of philosophical principles in the multiplicity of the scientific de- 
tails which he has to gather up. He throws the luminous light of cautious 
but acute generalisation athwart ,the vast fields of investigation over 
which he roams. But in employing both the synthetic powers of a trained 

‘intelligence and the analytic skill of a careful observer, he never allows 
himself to be betrayed into too dogmatic utterances on points that remain 
still undecided. He has the courage of true science, and is not ashamed 
to confess his ignorance on questions that lie beyond the range of our pre- 
sent means of attaining certainty. His is that rare modesty of scientific 
thought which declines to be carried out of the true domain of science 
under the influence of purely speculative theories, too often applied as if 
they were generalisations from experience, when they are merely precon- 
ceived ideas. This is specially notable in the crucial case of the origin of 
the human species. M. de Quatrefages opposes equally the blatant dog- 
matism of a Haeckel and the more covert but scarcely less arrogant views 
suggested by some English Darwinians. He meets questions as to the 
problem of origin with the frank answer, ‘I po nor know.’ The study 
of second causes has enabled man to explain the present constitution of 
the inorganic world scientifically; and some day, possibly, he may suc- 
ceed in accounting by the same means for the present state of the organic 
world. But he has not yet done so; and even if he succeeded, the causes 
would still remain ‘second,’ and the problem of origin in the first instance 

would not be affected on its theological and philosophical grounds. 
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Modern Chromatics ; with Applications to Art and Industry. 
By Oapen W. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia 
College. With 180 Original Illustrations. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


This is a new volume of Messrs. Paul’s very useful International Scien- 
tific series. It is one of several contributions of American scientists— 
presumably a recast of professional lectures. Its purpose is to set forth 
‘the fundamental facts connected with our perception of colour, so far as 
they are at present known.’ Mr. Rood adopts ‘the theory of Thomas 
Young, as modified and set forth by Helmholtz and Maxwell,’ for his 
statement of facts. His aim is not ultimately scientific but practical. He 
seeks to direct the artist in colour, and propounds his science of colour 
only, or mainly for practical uses. The phenomena necessarily array 
themselves in two classes—the consiituents and presentation of colour in 
nature, and the organ in man that perceives it. 

Young’s theory, that external to the beholder there is no colour, colour 
being entirely produced by the action of waves of light of different lengths 
upon nerve fibrils, has interesting bearings upon persons who are colour 
blind ; the most common forms of colour blindness being inability to per- 
ceive red—one of Brewster’s three fundamental colours. The chapter on 
colour theory, and on the production of colour sensations, is one of great 
interest. Great prominence is given to the science of mixing colours. 
Persons colour blind, wholly or in part, are of course disqualified for any 
kind of colour decoration. Dalton, the discoverer of colour blindness, was 
himself incapable of recognizing redcolour. Inagreat artist, like Turner, 
sensitiveness to colour is very delicate, answering indeed to sensitiveness 
to music in a Beethoven or Mozart. Clearly the science of chromatics— 
that is, the scientific instruction of the colour sense—is of immense im- 
portance to the artist. How light is transmitted and reflected, dispesred 
and concentrated ; how it is affected by intermediates and surroundings, 
are all matters of which no effective artist can be ignorant. Mr. Rood’s 
work will be to art students a valuable handbook, pointing « out not only 
facts, but the ways of their verification. 


The Student’s Text Book of Electricity. By Henry M. Noap. 
Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 


This is a new edition of a very excellent work, in which the student of 
natural philosophy has a faithful record of the results to which electrical 
science has attained. Dr. Noad, it appears, had before his death pro- 
jected another edition, and had partly completed the necessary work. It has 
been continued by Mr. Preece, Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, whom we may well believe when he says that ‘ the chief diffi- 
culty has been, not to know what to insert, but what to exclude.’ The 
original plan has been carefully adhered to, so as to make it a reflex 
of the existing state of electrical science adapted for students. Theory 
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has been almost wholly excluded from this hand-book, for the very good 
reasons that ‘ there is no theory of electricity properly so called, and be- 
cause what theory there is, is used more for illustration than explanation. 
Electricians have not settled yet whether electricity is a form of matter 
or a form of energy, and until that is done, the theoretical side of the 
science cannot be completed.’ The practical side will be found admirably 
represented in this hand-book. 


Greeks and Goths: a Study on the Runes. By Isaac Taxtor, 
M.A., LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 


The name of Isaac Taylor is not destined to fade from English litera- 
ture, at all events in the time of the present generation. Combining, to 
a considerable extent, the philosophical spirit of investigation which 
characterised his father, with something of the artistic habit of his grand- 
father, Dr. Taylor has devoted the study of years to the fascinating 
pursuit of endeavouring to trace to its origin the history of that wonderful 
instrument of thought known as the alphabet. In the preface to the 
volume before us, which is devoted to the theory of the Runes, and the 
Ogham characters, Dr. Taylor announces a forthcoming work on the 
history of the alphabet; a book as to which the partial investigation 
now published, and the earlier works of the author on Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, as well as on other philosophical subjects, give promise that it 
will prove of no ordinary interest. 

It is the duty of the critic to remark, with reference to the present little 
book, that Dr. Taylor is not altogether free from a fault which besets 
many earnest students of distinct and difficult specialties. He has become 
so familiar with his subject, that he is somewhat apt to forget how 
thoroughly new to the ordinary reader is much that has become obvious 
to himself; and he is thus apt at times to leave lacwne in his work which 
no person can fill up so well as himself. Thus in investigating the history 
of the Runes, Dr. Taylor states the dates of the introduction into the 
Greek alphabet of the Chi, the Upsilon, and the Omega, as respectively 
anterior to the 40th, the 47th, and the 60th Olympiads; and gives the 
further dates, either superior or inferior, of thirteen other alphabetic 
changes. How much labour this single page must have ‘cost can be 
guessed only by those who have travelled, to some extent, over the same 
ground. 

The inscriptions recently recovered from the sacred way at Miletus may 
be regarded as yielding the earliest forms of the Greek letters that can be 
approximately referred to data; the occurrence of the name of Histaios 
giving a starting-point. Then come the inscriptions at Abou Simbul, 
which are reproduced in the Denkmiiler of Lepsius, and inscriptions at 
Melos, Siphnos, Naxos, and Paros. The works of Kirchoff and of Lenor. 
mant give much information on this part of the subject, but the labour 
of the tabulation, of which the outcome is here compressed into sixteen 
lines, must have been great. We hope that in the ‘ History of the Alpha- 
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bet,’ instead of saving the time of the reader by giving him only results, 
Dr. Taylor will indicate the several steps over which it takes a long study 
of the subject to enable even the best student rapidly to stride. 

‘The one unsolved problem in the history of the alphabet,’ says Dr. 
Taylor, ‘is the origin of the Runes,’ or characters of the Futhorc, or 
alphabet used by the Scandinavians, the Northumbrians, and the Goths. 
Of these Runes Dr. Taylor regards twenty-four as primitive. The Gothic 
alphabet of Ulphilas, however, as drawn by Balhorn, consists of only 
twenty-three characters; and although the Anglo-Saxon, by the addition of 
compound symbols, brings the number up to thirty-two, the original Norse 
Runes, according to the same authority, are only sixteen. These Runes 
are so readily to be identified, first by their names, and secondly, in many 
instances, by their forms, with the earliest sixteen letters of the Aramaic 
alphabet, at which traditional number we arrive by the rejection of all 
double symbols, such as the two forms of the letters T, S, K, Z, and by 
the variation in the use of the C and the F as represented by K and B, 
that we should ourselves have anticipated a somewhat more simple 
inquiry as preliminary to that undertaken by Dr. Taylor. 

In criticising Dr. Taylor’s work, a contemporary has endeavoured to 
account for the invariably sloping direction of all the lines in the Runic 
character which are not perpendicular, on the theory that their inclination 
was due to the wish to follow the grain of the wood, on which he supposes 
that the Runes were originally cut. This question has nothing to do with 
the filiation of the Runic character; but it is amusing to observe that a 
little practical acquaintance with wood-engraving would have taught the 
critic that the sharp angles in the interior of the Runes are just the forms 
most likely to come to grief if so attempted by the engraver. On the other: 
hand, the resemblance of the sixteen primary Runes (with the exception of 
Hael, Os, and Fe) to the Aramaic prototypes is so close that it is im- 
possible to write the characters side by side without being struck with it.. 
Daleth, Zain, Teth, Shin, Tsaddi, and Koph, are the six Aramaic letters 
not represented by primitive Runes. The early Aramaic forms are those. 
natural for modelling, or scooping out, in clay, with a ruder tool than 
that used by cuneiform writers. 

We must refer the reader to the book itself for the refutation of the 
hypothesis of Dr. Wimmer, that the Runes were obtained from the 
Romans, through the Gauls, in the time of the early Empire. With 
regard to the Phenician hypothesis, we are not so fully persuaded that 
it is altogether unfounded. The Aramaic alphabet has undergone so 
very little alteration from the earliest date (that of the Moabite stone). 
to the latest coins (those of Antigonus), that we question whether ‘ the 
primitive forms of this alphabet’ are to be ‘excluded from the comparison.”. 
Dr. Taylor’s view is, that the Thracian alphabet of the sixth century 8.¢. 
was carried by commerce up the course of the Don, the Dnieper, and the. 
Dniester; and that the Thracian Gete were of Gothic race. Not only is. 
the entire argument rich with learning, and patient in analysis, but the 
detailed mode in which it hunts down the precise form of each later Rune 
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is worthy of the most careful attention. We have no space to do more 
than simply refer to the light thrown on the Oghams, and on the Irish 
Bethluisinon alphabet. Unless we are misinformed, the views of Dr. 
Taylor have been adopted by the highest previous authority on this 
difficult subject ; while one of our greatest philologists subscribes to the 
present theory of the Runes. We hope in Dr. Taylor’s forthcoming book 
that he will have something to tell us of a character more impenetrably 
obscure as to its origin than the Runes themselves, namely, the Ashuri, 
commonly called the square Hebrew letters, which at present we are 


content to attribute, on the strength of a rabbinical pun of the fourth or: 


fifth century, to a source which cuneiform scholarship has shown to be 
quite inadmissible. 


Addresses, Political and Educational. Scientific Lectures. By 


Sir Joun Luszock, Bart., M.P., &e. Macmillan and Co. 


The series of addresses collected together in the first of these volumes 
were delivered by the accomplished baronet who represents Maidstone, at 
different times during the last few years, in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere, or have seen service in leading periodicals. The subjects are 
diverse, and include some of the most important questions in contemporary 
politics. The essay with which the volume opens is a study of the imperial 


policy of Great Britain; and may be said to illustrate happily how a con-: 


sistent Liberal may (as Sir Charles Dilke desires) appropriate what is best, 
what is really patriotic, in the Jingo creed. In opposition to a very com- 
mon and erroneous view, Sir John Lubbock shows here that the mother 
country has consistently, and as a general rule, acted towards her colonies 
and dependencies in the most indulgent manner. Instead of making 
them a source of profit, as ancient Rome did with her colonies, England 
spends large sums in directly helping her dependencies; while indirectly, 
by her imperial preparations for defence, she saves them still greater ex- 
penditure. The essay is brief and concise, but is full of pregnant facts. 
In the other addresses Sir John discusses the Bank Act of 1844, our 
Present System of Elementary Education, the Income Tax, the National 
Debt, and other topics, with which, by special training and natural or 
acquired aptitude, he is peculiarly qualified to deal. Nor should we omit 
reference to his great speech in the House of Commons on the preserva- 
tion of our ancient national monuments, which is full of. the information 
of the trained and experienced expert. Sir John Lubbock did well to 
rescue his speeches from the hewspapers and Hansard, and put them in 
lusting and accessible form, for they are fitted to impart solid instruction 
to the student of politics and social economy. 

In the series of six lectures which compose the second volume we have 
the condensed results of the researches and observations of the most accom- 
plished specialist in some branches of natural history of whom British 
science can boast. Sir John Lubbock probably knows more about ants 
than any living man; for no one, so far as the world knows, has devoted 
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such loving care to the consideration of the habits and peculiarities of 
these interesting insects. Two out of the six lectures are devoted to the 
habits of ants; and these’ will be found certainly not the least attractive of 
the series. Two other lectures are given to Flowers and Insects, and 
Plants and Insects; in the fifth we have a study of Prehistoric Archeology; 
and the volume is closed with the learned baronet’s Address io the Wilt- 
shire Natural History Society. Although in the few remarks prefixed as 
preface Sir John Lubbock modestly says the volume does not contain 
anything new to those who have studied the parts of science with which 
it deals, the greater portion of its contents will be new to well-informed 
readers who are not specialists in the particular lines to which he has 
given himself. He has succeeded in condensing and epitomizing the results 
of his observations; and yet they are presented in a form which will be 
interesting to all readers likely to be interested in scientific inquiries. 


Burnham Beeches. By Francis Groner Hearn, Author of 
‘Our Woodland Trees,’ &e. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 

The acquisition of Burnham Beeches by the corporation of London for 
the permanent enjoyment of the public, was undoubtedly a wise and 
praiseworthy step; and Mr. Heath deserves all commendation for the 
prominent part he took in securing this result. But, although we 
have nothing to say against this tastefully and artistically got-up little 
volume, it would not be desirable that a precedent should be made of 
it, We may be very grateful to all who take an interest in the 
preservation of parks and open spaces for the benefit of the public, but 


our gratitude would cease if every benefactor became a book-maker, 


and related the history of his individual efforts. Mr. Heath has for- 
tunately had the press on his side to second his well-directed efforts ; 
and he has, unquestionably, done much to encourage a love of nature 
amongst the working-classes, His works make no pretensions to high 
literary merit or scientific knowledge, but they are always charged with 
a pure aud healthful feeling. The present volume, though sufficiently 
interesting, would be thin and meagre without the admirable illustrations 
by which it is adorned. The engravings from Mr. Vernon’s four photo- 
graphs of Burnham Beeches, under the effects of the various seasons, are 
really beautiful; the same, of course, may be said of the engravings from 
Mr. Birket Foster’s drawings of scenes consecrated by the memory of 
the poet Gray. Pilgrims to Burnham Beeches and Burnham Common, 
will find Mr. Heath’s little volume very useful; and such a pilgrimage is 
really worth making. 


Luxurious Bathing: a Sketch. .By AnprEw W. Tuer. With 
Twelve Folio Etchings, Initials, &c. By Surron Sarre. 

_ Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Nothing can be odder than the collocation of Mr. Tuer’s sketch and Mr. 
Sharpe’s etchings. The process or accident of thought which brought 
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them together would be a curious psychological study. Both are ex- 
cellent. Mr. Tuer, on sumptuous paper and in magnificent type, gives 
some very capital advice about the manifold benefits of bathing, and is 
very urgent concerning the luxury and healthiness of soap-bathing; and 
Mr. Sharpe follows with twelve admirable etchings of river scenery ; but 
the only imaginable link of connection is that the subject of both is water. 
Does Mr. Tuer think that the only use of water is bathing? or does he 
suggest a soap-bath on ‘The Thames near Pangbourne,’ or ‘ Below London 
Bridge,’ or among ‘ The Water-lilies ?’ 

Even the love of association must have had the stimulus of some 
hobby. Mr. Tuer will not be offended with us if we suggest that a more 
efficient form of his sketch would be an eight-page tract, to be thrown 
into omnibuses or sent by post as an advertisement. His philanthropy 
is so manifest that it would rejoice in the far greater usefulness of this. 
medium of expressing his views. Mr. Sharpe’s etchings find their fitting 
vehicle on this sumptuous paper. They are very clever: a little hard, 
perhaps, but very skilful and artistic dispositions of white and black. 
They promise an artistic future of which the world will probably hear. 

Their intrinsic merits needed no incongruous expedient for introducing 
them to the public. The ‘pleasure and approval’ which he ventures to 
hope for will be freely and generously given by all who study his artistic 
conceptions and sure touch. The book is a livre de luxe. It comes to 
us bound in vellum with parchment sides, andMr. Tuer’s sketch not- 
withstanding,—is a handsome book for the drawing-room table. 


Children’s Lives, and How to Protect Them. A Handbook for Ready 
Reference. By Wittiam Lomas, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.) A wise 
and serviceable little book, the medical knowledge of the writer being 
employed to direct the common sense of mothers and nurses in respect of 
all things pertaining to babies—their food and nurture, exposure, derange- 
ments, diseases, and means of checking and preventing infections, &c. 
Half the maladies of children, and more than half the sacrifice of child- 
life, are due to ignorance and carelessness. Out of every million of children 
born in England and Wales, Dr. Farr tells us that more than one-fourth 
die before they reach the age of five years. One valuable feature of 
the work is its items of advice on the little accidents of child-life—falls, 
cuts, &.——The Educational Code of the Prussian Nation in its Present 
Form. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The editor thinks that we English talk 
more and know less of what education is than any of the peoples of 
Western Europe, or than that of the United States of America. She has 
therefore published this translation of the Prussian code, which some 
anonymous friend has placed in her hands. She thinks that it ‘ will be 
found something wholly different from the legislation tried and found to 
be such a decided failure after its nine years’ operation in England.’ Of 
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the first of these judgments we are scarcely competent to speak — we 
have, no doubt, a great deal to learn—but the preposterous absurdity of 
the last makes us somewhat distrust it. Only the blindest prejudice or 
the grossest ignorance could pronounce the Education measures of 1870 ‘a 
decided failure,’ whatever their mistakes and shortcomings. It would be 
difficult to instance any country that, within so short a time, has done so 
much to atone for previous legislative neglect; although it does not follow 
that nothing was done because the legislature did nothing, or but compara- 
tively little. Such paradoxical judgments must not, however, prejudice a 
useful and instructive little book. It is a full account of what is done in 
Prussia where education in its entireness, and schools of all grades, from 
the infant school to the gymnasia, or higher grammar schools, are regu- 
lated by the Governments. Their laws, discipline, curriculum, qualifi- 
cations of teachers, modes of inspection, &c., are fully detailed. Every- 
thing that legislation can do is done. But legislation is not everything, 
and we are disposed to sacrifice somewhat even of instruction for the 
sake of our own sturdy English spirit of self-help—e—The Alcohol Ques- 
tion. (Strahan and Co.) The dozen papers on Alcohol which appeared 
in ‘The Contemporary Review ’ contributed more to the settlement of the 
scientific side of the teetotal question than any theory of late years. The 
most eminent physicians of the day delivered their testimony, founded 
upox long experience. The real strength of the teetotal advocate is in the 
moral expediency of total abstinence under special conditions. When he 
claims the authoritative obligation of Scripture on the one hand, or the 
absolute verdict of science on the other, he becomes simply absurd. 
Philology, Divine sanction, and therapeutics are alike against him, while 
socially he attempts a tyranny which it is often an imperative moral duty 
to resist ; for even drunkenness, incalculable as are its evils, may not be 
cured by the prohibition of freedom. The only valid appealis to Christian 
self-denial; and on the ground of moral expediency and religious self- 
sacrifice the teetotaler is very strong. We are very glad to have these 
valuable papers collected into a little volume, and to give them a place on 
our bookshelves.——The Pensylvania Railroad: its Organization, Con- 
struction, and Management. By James Drepce. (Office of ‘ Engineer- 
ing Journal.’) This work is a marvel of able and minute exposition, com- 
bined with illustrative plates on an unusually large scale, and admirably 
executed. The author is one of the editors of the ‘ Engineering Journal,’ 
and he gives a clear and masterly exposition of the general practice in the 
management of American railways. His specialsubject is the construction 
and working of the great Pensylvania railroad, wherein great engineering 
difficulties had to be overcome, and the latest and most approved appliances 
of science have been employed. Many of the plates are highly attractive 
from their pictorial qualities, and all of them are of exceeding value to a 
scientific engineer. 
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BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Lectures and Essays by the Late William K, Cliford. Edited 


by SrerHen and Freperick In Two 
Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


In the biographical introduction with which Mr. Pollock prefaces these 
‘remains of his friend, the late Professor Clifford, there is a dogmatic 
‘assertion of the place and claims of the theoretical views and practical 
attitude of the latter, which determines the whole work as pain- 
fully aggressive. There have been sceptics and unbelievers of every 
‘variety of type in the past, and there will be the same, it is to be feared, 
in the future. But there have not been many sceptics whose dogmatic 
disbeliefs have been claimed for them by admirers as the exceptional quality 
in respect of which admiration of them is best justified and required. 

We are called upon to esteem Professor Clifford, not in spite of the fact 
that he blotted out from his firmament all lights in both religion and 
morality by which men have heretofore guided their footsteps, but because 
he clung with so much pertinacity to the darkness which he had first 
made for himself, and because he persisted in calling it light. In a 
curious semi-mystic, semi-poetical, but not by any means quite intelligible 
passage, Mr. Pollock appeals to us to learn from Professor Clifford’s ex- 
ample that there are men and women who stand in no need of the con- 
solations and hopes cf religion, who find human love and duty sufficient 
‘to bear the weight of both life and death. Here was a man (he proceeds) 
who utterly dismissed from his thoughts, as being unprofitable or worse, 
all speculations on a future or unseen world; a man to whom life was 
holy and precious, a thing not to be despised, but to be used with joyful- 
ness ; a soul full of life and light, ever longing for activity, ever counting 
what was achieved as not worthy to be reckoned in comparison of what 
was left todo. And this is the witness of his ending. that as never man 
loved life more, so never man feared death less. He fulfilled well and 
truly that great saying of Spinoza, often in his mind and on his lips: 
Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat.’ It is painful to 
fight over a dead man’s ashes, but the controversy is challenged here by 
the friends of the deceased. They have put before the public in these two 
volumes such selections from his works as they believe fully and truly 
represent the general view of the world and human knowledge which Mr. 
Clifford had definitely arrived at in his later years. They have at the same 
time given asketch of his life and character, in which the challenge we have 
just quoted is prominent. They must allow those from whom they require 
recognition and admiration of their idol to be as fearless in giving answer 
to the challenge as they have been in making it. Professor Clifford’s life 
is no business of the critic, except so far as it is made the basis of claims 

that would deprive man of the most precious of his possessions. It is 
made that here ; and therefore we are entitled to say that we fail to find 
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in the life of Professor Clifford anything to warrant the application to it 
of such hyperbolical language as Mr. Pollock is fond of employing in 
regard to him. That he was a man dear to his friends and helpful to his 
fellows, that he persuaded himself he could live without religion or re- 
ligious ideals, and that, nevertheless, he in some vague sense held life to 
be, as Mr. Pollock calls it, ‘ precious and holy,’ we do not doubt, as little 
as we are inclined to question the reality of his composure in the face 
of death. But all this really arnounts to very little, and the man 
of whom it can be said may have attained no other or higher stand- 
point than that of the old stoical fatalism, which made a virtue of 
resignation to necessity. To apply such terms as ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ to 
a life conceived of as portion of a vast mechanism, extended through im- 
mense periods of time, seems to us as utterly meaningless as the use of 
the word ‘ duty,’ ifwe are all mere automata, whose entire characters have 
been absolutely determined by the past. Writers and thinkers who cling 
to such terms while abjuring the foundations which alone give them any 
meaning, are guilty of illegitimately transferring to their own use the 
nd whole results and outcome of the higher life which religion alone has 
se rendered possible, and which have been glorified by Christianity, while 


rst they cut away the sources from which these terms have alone derived 
bs their significance. 

le It may sound strange to accuse capable thinkers, men of culture, and in 
x some departments of high power, like Clifford and his biographer, of being 
n- guilty of such irrational and illogical conduct, but the perusal of the 
nt essays in these volumes, which may be supposed most characteristically 
1s) to shadow forth the author’s views of human life and duty, has solved 
se, the mystery tous. Explanation may be of two kinds. It may show us 
as how the things we see and handle have come to be externally related to 
i]. each other by building themselves together into their present forms. That 
ng is explanation of external relations, of mechanical composition, and is 
at wholly from the outside. But there is another kind of explanation which 
an refuses to be satisfied with this mere collocation of objective materials, 
1d which demands explanation on a principle of subjectivity, which finds no 
5: real explanation of anything possible unless its internality is accounted 


to for; and therefore seeks it in terms of thought as the highest and 
xy only ultimate test. Now it is painfully apparent to any careful reader 


70 of these essays that Professor Clifford never in his life once saw the neces- 
ly sity for internality. The world and all existing things were to him a 
Y. bundle of outsides moving and relating themselves together under some 
16: so-called external laws of action, but which remained wholly without 
78 Inhalt.. He was satisfied,~therefore, with a merely mechanical and 
re molecular solution of the problem of the universe. He had not the in- 
or" tellectual intuition which German philosophers used to maintain was the 
fe philosopher's peculiar gift of insight ; and even when the facts that testify 
18 most potently and irresistibly to the reality of the subjective sphere were 
is ‘presented to him, he refused to receive their testimony. To him the 


human Ego was merely ‘a stream of feelings’ following each other ac-. 
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cording to certain rules. It is true these rules are allowed to be ‘ deter- 
mined by my character; but my character (it is added) is gradually 
changing in consequence of the education of life. It seems to me (adds 
Professor Clifford), that this is a complete account of all the kinds of 
facts which I can find in myself.’ The repetition of the terms ‘I,’ ‘my- 
self,’ then suggested nothing else to Mr. Clifford beyond the ‘stream of 
feelings!’ There was a distinct and dogmatic determination to admit 
nothing else ; or if that be too hard a saying, we must accept the other 
alternative and say that he had no intellectual intuition, no insight into 
the internality which is the essence of the subjective, and the very life of 
thought itself. Was it very surprising that a man who could thus get 
rid of the facts that are nearest to every man, who denied there was any 
Self, any subjective nexus constituting the Ego and Egohood of men, 
‘should reason God, the great subjective fact and only explanation of the 
universe, out of existence also? Once we have mastered the fact that it 
was so in regard to self-consciousness, as we have seen it to be, no other 
explanation of his blindness to the spirituality and glory of life is 
‘requisite. As if to leave us without chance of mistaking the absence 
in him of any feeling for internality, Professor Clifford has given us an 
essay ‘On the Nature of Things in Themselves,’ containing some very 
crude observations and speculations on the origin of all things from what 
he called ‘ mind-stuff;’ and Mr. Pollock has, in his biographical introduc-: 
tion, drawn special attention to the theory it expounds as a philosophical 
hypothesis which the two seem to have held incommon. According to this 
theory, ‘ Matter is a mental picture, in which mind-stuff is the thing 
represented,’ and ‘reason, intelligence, and volition are properties cf a 
complex which is made up of elements themselves not rational, not in- 
telligent, not conscious.’ And in the biographical notice, Mr. Pollock 
thus writes, ‘ Briefly put, the conception is that mind is the one ultimate 
reality; not mind as we know it in the complex forms of conscious 
feeling and thought, but the simpler elements out of which thought and 
feeling are built up. The hypothetical ultimate element of mind, or atom 
of mind-stuff, precisely corresponds to the hypothetical atom of matter, 
being the ultimate fact of which the material atom is the phenomenon.’ 
Was ever confusion worse confounded in moral thought? Matter itself 
is but a phenomenon, or picture, or appearance to mind; but mind is 
then transformed into a rudimentary atom or ‘ stuff, which is matter in 
its crudest and rudest form, and out of this ‘ stuff’ we are asked to believe 
grew the universe of mind, with all the capacities that burst forth into 
the externalisation of matter as phenomenal. Is it not plain that both 
Clifford and his biographer have by this attempt to transform what is 
internal and subjective into something purely external and objective, 
performed a feat to which the demonstration of the unity of contradictions 
is as child’s play? Matter is found to be nothing but representations or 
pictures in mind ; but mind itself is the barest externality of matter ever 
figured forth by the most ardent of dogmatic materialists. No wonder 
Professor Clifford was able to rid himself of all internal and spiritual 
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realities when he could play such extraordinary pranks as these ; and so 
utterly confound rational and orderly thought as to play fast and loose 
with terms, and the essential distinctions of outward and inward, ob- 
jective and subjective, real and ideal, as we thus see illustrated. But the 
fact, strange though it be, accounts for Professor Clifford’s peculiar views, 
and therefore it seemed to us desirable to bring it into light. 


The Globe Encyclopedia of Universal Information. Edited by 
Joun M. Ross, LL.D., Senior Master of English Language 
and Literature, High School of Edinburgh. Six Vols. 
Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack. 


The editor justifies this new encyclopedia on two grounds. First that 
an entirely new work is free from the temptations which beset new 
editions of old works to reproduce old and superannuated materials; and 
secondly, that there is room for an encyclopedia which, instead of producing 
treatises, shall condense all necessary information into paragraphs. Indeed 
he foes so far as to say—notwithstanding the demand for successive 
editions of large works like the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ’—that ‘ the 
time for elaborate and costly encyclopedias has gone by.’ Scarcely, we 
think. Although specialists will depend more and more upon standard 
work and special treatises, every literary and scientific student knows the 
value of a work of reference in which not only a summary of views, but 
a summary of discussions can be found. An encyclopedia is a cheap 
library even at home; while there are thousands of Englishmen scattered 
all over the world to whom it is a compendious necessity. At the same 
time there is abundant room for a work like this. The larger the private 
library of a working literary man, the more, for immediate and working 
reference, he will value a handbook which gives him exact and sufficient 
summaries, with references to more extended sources of information. 
The ‘Globe Encyclopedia’ sustains the relationship to Chambers’ and 
Knights’ that these sustain to the Britannica: it is about half their size. 
A comparison of it with Chambers’, article for article, shows rather less 
than this proportion It stands halfway, indeed, between the dictionary 
and the encyclopedia. The art of compression has been carried by the 
editor and his staff to a very high degree of perfection. The advantage 
of this is considerable. We have tested the articles by comparing several 
of them with corresponding articles in what we may call the intermediate 
encyclopedias, and as a general result we find that fully as much informa- 
tion is given; the economy is in comment and surplusage of words. So 
that in these six volumes we really get the information which in the most 
succinct of its predecessors occupies eleven or twelve. Sometimes, how- 
ever, information that would be really useful to many is omitted. Thus 
under ‘Abbreviations’ the usual list of alphabetical symbols is left out. 
Any one who wanted to know the mystic meaning of M. W. 8. or P. C. 8. 
or 8. S. C. at the end of a name would fail to get the information here— 
where it should specially be found; for an important working use of an 
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encyclopedia is in supplying information about minor things. A con- 
siderable saving has also been effected by the omission of unnecessary 
illustrations—only such are introduced as seem really necessary for con- 
veying exact-ideas. As the latest work of its class, this encyclopedia has 
the advantage overits competitors of the newest information, which in its 
turn it will have to surrender to others. It is curious indeed to see that 
even during the four or five years of its publication a good many items 
have become historical, which the earlier volumes are ignorant of; as, for 
xam ple, the Paris Exhibition, and the Afghan war. This, of course, is 
inevitable. We have, however, biographical articles of men lately de- 
ceased, not eminent enough to be mentioned during their lifetime, but 
concerning whom it will for a generation or so be useful to have a record. 
The scientific articles may be specially mentioned as excellent. Not only 
are they written up to the present time, but they are admirably lucid and 
succinct—probably because science specially lends itself to precise state- 
ment. The historical articles are not so well done—they necessarily 
assume somewhat of the character of a chronology, and are somewhat 
chary of dates. Thus the History of England is comprised in three 
pages, two of which are given to the civil history and one to the ecclesias- 
tical; and strange to say, in the latter not a single item of information is 
given about Nonconformists, who certainly have a constitutional place in 
the State and a causative place in history as legitimate as that of the 
Established Church. Nor is there any cross reference to the column 
devoted to Nonconformists, under the head Dissenters. We have not 
been able to find in the entire work. ane indication of their part and place 
in English history. 
On the whole, however, the work is very ably done, and will be of great 
value to the working student and also as a general work of reference. It 
is evidently compiled and edited with great care, and with a solicitous 
regard to the latest and most accurate statistical and other information. 


Lessons from My Masters. By Peter Barye, LL.D. James 
Clarke and Co. 


Mr. Peter Bayne has done a service to a large body of readers by this 
very able book. It has the advantage of presenting along with the criticism a 
very admirable selection of extracts, so that younger readers, who have 
not yet been able to study carefully the writings of these three masters— 
Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin—will find it a very suitable introduction to 
them. With respect to the criticism itself, there can beno doubt that, from 
.the point of sympathy, Mr. Bayne has done well, but hardly so well from 
the point of opposition. True, he is careful to let us know that in several 
essential matters he is not at one with Mr. Carlyle—that in some ques- 
tions of morals Mr. Carlyle is not altogether his ‘master.’ But some- 
times it is most desirable that the truth should be spoken plainly ; as 
Lessing says, ‘ all round,’ and without any qualifications. Mr. Carlyle’s 
doctrine of hero-worship, to which he has been over-faithful, has led him 
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to magnify mere‘‘ success’ in the shape of that most fascinating but most 
perverting quality called genius. Let us say what we will, the radiating, 
intellectual light so blinds and prostrates Mr. Carlyle that all other issues . 
are slipped out of view in the intensely narrowing quality of his percep- 
tion. Morally, with him might is right; finally, there is no other test. 
The Hebrew bards represented their God as sitting in the heavens and 
laughing at his enemies; Mr. Carlyle sits not quite so high in the heavens, 
but he scornfuily laughs at mankind if they be not hero-ridden. This 
moral perversion that lies at the root of his ethics is the disruptive element 
in his humour. When we understand this, it no longer delights us as the 
free and creative something whose basis is broad human sympathy. 
Mr. Maurice well said that he was guilty of the odd process of eating his 
own formulas, and finding them very bitter and indigestible. So far as 
he has ever inclined to any utterance of mild pity, any lofty concern 
for the poor and the lowly, he has simply been compelled to swallow it 
again, as an inconsistent incumbrance, the moment his eye is on his hero, 
and his mind rapt with the contemplation of the hero's qualities. Very 
pure and beautiful as he has been in his life, and in much of his theoretic 
teaching, he is strictly sophistic in his intellectual attitude; and in the 
moment of his practical enthusiasm, the only enthusiasm he can con- 
sistently feel, he refines it all away again. In certain moments, indeed, 
we can conceive the sardonic and arrogant mood in which Mr. Carlyle 
himself must regard certain of the more liberal and glowing interpreta- 
tions of his teaching. For arrogant he is: it lies in the éssence of his 
character, so far as one can read it in his writings. And, to our humble 
thinking, no man in any age has done more to dissociate a true moral idea 
from an intellectual one. It can hardly therefore be consistent to speak 
of a man who really regards all moral qualities as absorbed in merely un- 
moral—if not immoral—intellectual ones as having lived, as Mr. Bayne 
says, a life of ‘epical and heroic grandeur,’ &., &c. That is impossible 
at all events on his own ground, since the field of heroic action is 
limited to direct and immediate government of men in one form or 
other, and is denied to all literature; at any rate, to all literature of the 
merely moralistic or illustrative kind, to which species his own belongs. 
But the contradictions between Mr. Carlyle’s theoretic creed and his 
practical teachings are so many that it would take a whole review to 
exhibit them; and only a Socrates (with a genius for quaint pictorial 
exhibition as great as his own) could do it effectively. Mr. Bayne is, in 
our idea, much more successful with Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Ruskin. On 
the former he is delicate and graceful, minute, yet comprehensive, and 
his essay may be unqualifiedly recommended. Mr. Ruskin’s querulous 
wrongheadedness, his exaltation of certain generalized qualities of genius 
(which Mr. Carlyle has taught him) in conflict with his own pedantic 
tendency. and love of minutiz, sometimes leads him the strangest dance ; 
it is a kind of vertigo of the mind—a movement not at all natural or 
pleasant to behold, especially as seen in his later attitudes. On the whole, 
Mr. Bayne’s book is written with fine enthusiasm, a delight in the pure 
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and lofty, and can have only the effect of enkindling in many minds— 
young minds especially—a true love of literature: the very thing which 
Mr. Carlyle says should not in any way be encouraged. 


Sketches and Studies in Italy. By Appinaton Symonps, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is a volume of charming essays—whose only fault is that some- 
times they are a little too florid in style. Mr. Symonds is favourably 
known by previous works. His admirable volume on the ‘ Renaissance in 
Italy’ — reviewed in these columns at the time of its publication — has 
won a high place in public favour. The author takes trouble to write 
well. The consequence is that Mr. Symonds gives us literature, and 
not merely commonplace conversation put in print, as is the case 
with too many writers now-a-days. There is no sense of effort in his 
style, which flows on easily and peacefully, brightened frequently with 
flowers of fancy, yet it is evident that it is a style in which art conceals 
the art that has been essential to it. The essays in this volume are 
‘studies and sketches’ of a varied order as to subjects, that have already 
done service in periodical literature. They are mainly reprinted from the 
‘ Fortnightly’ and ‘Cornhill.’ They represent the range of the author's 
own studies and experiences. The volume opens with a delightful de- 
scriptive paper, ‘ Amalfi, Pestum, Capri,’ the only fault of which is that 
it istoo short. Then we have ‘ Thoughts in Italy about Christmas,’ which 
is, artistically speaking, on a lower level, though an excellent bit of 
work all the same. The rest are either classical, or illustrative of the 
literature of the Renaissance period. In the latter field we need hardly 
say Mr. Symonds is thoroughly at home, and as under his pleasant 
guidance we renew our acquaintance with ‘ Florence and the Medici,’ or 
wander among the ‘Popular Italian Poetry of the Renaissance,’ we 
find that we have a companion who is well fitted to be a guide, and 
who informs and instructs as well as pleases. The papers or ‘studies’ 
on ‘Lucretius,’ ‘Antinous,’ and ‘The Orfeo of Poliziano’ may be par- 
ticularly commended. The volume as a whole is worth reading, and 
none who read it will be disappointed. 


Studies in Philosophy and Literature. By Kniaut, 
LL.D. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The tone of this work is apt to raise expectations which will hardly be 
fulfilled. The writer, who is not unknown to fame, is Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew’s. His frank and manly 
courage in giving expression to his convictions on the subject of prayer, 
brought him into collision with the Free Church of Scotland, of which he 
was a minister. Professor Knight’s views of the ‘two spheres,’ which we 
presume he continues to hold, seeing he has reproduced in this volume 
the articles on this subject he formerly wrote, were neither satisfactory 
from a philosophical nor from a religious point of view; and we confess 
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we think still, as we thought at the time they first appeared, that he 
does not show to advantage in the struggle with the Duke of Argyll. 
Eventually it may be said that his paper on the functions of prayer 
gave him the chair of philosophy he now holds. The sympathy at- 
tracted towards him during his fight with the Free Kirk may have led 
some people to overvalue his philosophical powers and prowess, but it 
would be impossible, as we think, to estimate too highly the honourable 
candour, the openness to conviction, the absence of stereotyped prejudice, 
and the generally high moral tone which were observable in Professor 
Knight’s conduct and bearing at that time. These same qualities are 
prominent in the contents of the volume he has now given to the world. 
Evidently a man of sensitively susceptible nature, with an open eye for 
truth, and a fearless resolution to spend and be spent in the search for it, 
more ready to appreciate and acknowledge the merits and excellences 
than to spy out and trace to their lurking sources the blemishes and de- 
fects of any system of thought—this Scotch professor is endowed with 
the noblest moral qualities. But along with these, and partly perhaps 
because of them, there are intellectual deficiencies which, in an attempt 
to fix the value of his work, it is not permissible to overlook. Mostly 
perhaps these are manifest in the article on prayer already referred 
to, which in our view remains altogether unsatisfactory, and palpably 
halting and onesided. A man of resolutely logical nature, and with the 
true philosophical sense which impels towards the unity of consistent 
and harmonious principles, could never have been taken with such a 
theory as is here set forth. We fear this defect is characteristic, for we 
find its traces in other parts of the volume. This intellectual incom- 
pleteness, in union with the ethical sympathy of which we have spoken, 
explains Professor Knight’s preference for eclecticism, and his essay 
on that subject gives us an insight into his own philosophy. For 
Mr. Knight is an eelectic and an intuitionalist; and his whole attitude 
towards the philosophical and religious problems and difficulties of the 
age is determined by the fact. Together with the catholicity which we 
naturally expect in such a case, there is a speculative looseness or light- 
ness which allows him to be too easily satisfied with doctrines and de- 
liverances that will not stand in the severe light of rigid scientific inquiry. 
We see this characteristic again in his treatment of ‘The Doctrines of 
Metempsychosis,’ in which there is an overproneness to accept without 
positive evidence positions that have poetic and mystic affinities, because 
they appear to harmonize with and throw light upon other demands of 
thought and experience. A too great tendency to dwell upon the poetical 
side of philosophy is indeed to be traced all through these essays. The 
best of them in our view is the first, in which Mr. Knight expounds his 
views on ‘ Ethical Philosophy and Evolution.’ This was delivered as an 
inaugural lecture after his installation at the opening of the Moral Philo- 
sophy Class at St. Andrew’s. Some of the weak points in the doctrine of 
of evolution are set forth with great force and felicity, though we have had 
occasion to note both here and in the admirable paper on Theism—pub- 
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lished originally in this Review—inconsistencies and weak points. What 
can Mr. Knight mean, for example, by the ‘ceaseless evolution’ of 
‘ primeval forces’? The two things contradict each other ; for if there has 
been ‘ ceaseless evolution,’ the process must have been infinite, and there 
cannot have been ‘ primeval forces.’ There are several slips like this, 
We advert to them because Mr. Knight’s treatment on evolution is so 
forcible in other respects. His exposition in the first paper in the book 
of the necessary presupposition of ‘being’ in any ‘becoming,’ his proof 
that no process can dispense with the need of a source from which the 
process must come, are fine illustrations of his best philosophical work. 
Nevertheless, the book is one of promise rather than of performance. Yei 
while it thus raises expectations it does not satisfy, it is bat fair to add 
that the promise it gives of future excellence leads us to look forward 
with much interest to other works from the same pen. 


The Art of Dress. By Mrs. Hawets. Chatto and Windus. 

In a very compendious form Mrs. Haweis has here given the results of 
much study and thought on the subject of taste and dress. One idea 
fixed itself more and more firmly in our minds as we read this work— 
that the principles of true taste and true economy are really one. Who- 
ever will be faithful to the essential requirements of the human frame, 
and will observe the laws of use and comfort, will not stray far from the 
ideal of beauty. Taste will be the servant of such an one, and not the 
master; obedient to the necessity of vital laws, as the greater includes 
the less. Mrs. Haweis has the merit of illustrating this idea at many 
’ points; not in any exhaustive and formal manner, but in a lively, easy, 
and conversational style. She ‘holds the mirror up to nature’ in her 
own way; and we only hope that many who have hitherto been in the 
‘habit of looking on points of dress as having little or no importance be- 
yond the end itself, may be led by these pages to see how the subject of 
dress everywhere connects itself with physiological laws. Mrs. Haweis 
is quite the writer to win over readers of the class most impervious 
to such ways of thinking to a modification of their habits, for she in- 
sinuates her lessons rather than obtrudes them; and though in some 
minor points we do not wholly agree with her, yet we cordially recommend 
her book, with its little woodcuts and lively style. 


Lancashire Memories. By Lovisa Potter. Macmillan and 
Co. 
One thinks of Lancashire, as Miss Potter’s friend described it, as ‘a 


county without country :’—straggling suburbs linking town together, tall: 


chimneys, dingy smoke, fields doing their best to look fresh and green, 
and very doubtfully succeeding, trees hanging their dingy leaves with a 
painful sense of dried-up energies, and fruit suggesting to the prudent a 
preliminary cleansing. Even Miss Potter, who tells us so delightfully 
about its rural nooks and corners, does not venture to suggest that they 
are more. But she throws around them such a charm of description and 
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sentiment that she almost beguiles us into thinking that it is of Surrey or 
Kent that she'writes. All things, however, are relative, and Lancashire 
is a large county. 

Miss Potter’s book is a book of vignettes. In ten charming papers she 
sketches places and persons, chiefly as they were a generation ago, with 
great delicacy of touch and colouring, and with a minuteness of detail 
that produce the effect of a Watteau. She describes rather than. tells; 
but we have not for a long time read descriptions more charming. She 
writes with quaint simplicity and easy naturalness. Her delicate little 
touches, which produce the effect of highly finished portraiture, being in- 
terspersed with quaint fancies and racy anecdotes, the latter, however, 
sometimes, being somewhat arbitrarily dragged in. Altogether it is a 
very charming little book. 


Darwinism, and other Essays. By Joun Fisxe, M.A., LL.B., 
Assistant Librarian at Harvard University. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Mr. Fiske, after the fashion of the day, has collected into one volume © 
essays contributed to various Reviews during the last fifteen years. The 
longest, and in some respects the most remarkable of these, is a critique 
on Mr. Buckie's ‘ History of Civilization,’ written when the author was 
only nineteen years of age, and exposing with much acuteness and wide 

reading some of the fallacies of that remarkable book, which shot like a 

meteor across the firmament of literature. Mr. Fiske was at that time a- 

disciple of Comte, and writes from the standpoint of Positivism ; from 

which, however, as he tells us in a note, he now thoroughly dissents. 

With -great ability he controverts the position of Buckle, that man’s 

moral ideas have at present no place in his development, but that 

human advancement is exclusively in the domain of intellectual ideas. 

Mr. Fiske conclusively shows that there is both addition to the 

stock of ideas on moral subjects, and development in moral faculty ; 

and that human progress is essentially conditioned on both the in- 
tellectual and the moralin man. Mr. Fiske’s general position in philo- 
sophy will be understood by such of our readers as remember our 
review of his buiky work entitled, ‘ Cosmic Philosophy.’ He is an ardent 
disciple of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer; and he effectively vin- 
dicates both from the ignorant charges of atheism and materialism. His 
argument will be best expressed in his own words: ‘ The assertion of the 
evolutionist is purely historical in its import, and includes no hypothesis 
whatever as to the ultimate origin of consciousness; least of all is it 
intended to imply that consciousness was evolved from matter. It is not 
only inconceivable how mind should have been produced from matter, 
but it is inconceivable that it should have been produced from matter ; 
unless matter possessed already the attributes of mind in embryo—an 
alternative which it is difficult to invest with any real meaning. The 
problem is altogether too abstruse to be solved with our present resources. 
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. . . The only point on which we can be clear is, that no mere collocation 
of material atoms could ever have evolved the phenomena of conscious- 
ness’ (pp. 67, 68). Evolution is simply a theory of the physical process 
of being; it does not touch the question of Divine and supernatural 
origin, nor the question of man’s moral and spiritual nature. In what 
Mr. Fiske designates ‘ A Crumb for the Modern Symposium on Immor- 
tality,’ he contends, rightly, that the belief in immortality can neither be 
established nor disallowed on scientific grounds. ‘ For all that physio- 
logical psychology has achieved, there is no more ground for doubt as to a 
future life to-day than there was in the time of Descartes. Scientifically 
speaking, there is no presumption either way, and there is no burden of 
proof on either side. The question is simply one which science cannot 
touch.’ It is purely a question of moral probability ; with, however, the 
claim of Christ to testify concerning it, of which Mr. Fiske takes no 
account. 

In his paper on Inspiration, Mr. Fiske seems to us to be untrue to the 
philosophy which he has so admirably insisted upon in discussing the 
question of immortality. He argues against the hypothesis of the opera- 
tion of some outside spirit or intelligence acting upon the mind, on the 
ground that ‘ hypotheses of this sort do not harmonize with the accumu- 
lated experience of modern times, and they have become utterly and 
hopelessly discredited.’ ‘We have begun to conceive of Divine action as 
uniform, incessant, and general, throughout each and every region of the 
universe, however vast or however tiny.’ ‘This hypothesis’ [of Biblical 
inspiration] ‘most certainly implies a conception of Divine action as 
local, special, and transitory; and in so far as it does this, it bears marks 
of heathen philosophizing.’ Accordingly, and considering the outcome of 
Biblical criticism, Mr. Fiske rejects it. First, he lays down an universal 
in physical science — which is certainly most unphilosophical. The 
question of inspiration, like that of life—physical and spiritual—is clearly 
one that science can neither prove nor disprove. And as to what Mr. 
Fiske calls the outcome of Biblical criticism, his objections touch only 
the theory of verbal inspiration, which scarcely any theologian of note 
maintains. Inspiration, like immortality, must be left to its own proper 
moral proof. Mr. Fiske writes clearly, acutely, and forcibly, and his 
spirit is eminently candid. The volume is an able one. 


The Light of Asia. By Epwix Aryotp, M.A., Companion 
of the Star of India, &c. Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Arnold has here undertaken a difficult task—to bring us en rapport 
with the thought and sentiment of devout Buddhists towards their 
teacher, and the great founder of their system, Gautama, or the Buddha. 
With this view he has chosen to put his poem into the mouth of a fol- 
lower, as being likely by this device to attain more of versimilitude. While 
we admire much in many passages of the poem, we cannot help feeling 
that it aims at too great exhaustiveness, and that the form of metre chosen 
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—a kind of modified Tennyson blank-verse—is not so well suited to his 

purpose as certain forms of irregular rhyming verse would have been. 

We are constantly made to think of English models. Noone could doubt 
the extensive knowledge, the complete sympathy, in the poetic sense, that 
Mr. Arnold has with his theme. And assuredly few could fail to be 

stirred by the story of the noble self-denial, the devotion, the rapt holiness 

of the Indian teacher, who so long ago seemed in so much to have antici- 

pated the purer doctrines of our Christianity. But the associations, and the 

form of it, are so remote, so strange to us; weneed to understand, first of 
all, so much of the Brahmanism, with its refinements and abuses, against 

which Buddhism explicitly testified, that only a limited audience can be 

expected to get to the proper point for the full appreciation of such a 

poem. Buddhism itselfsoon became re-encircled by the abuses it had con- 
tested, which, like the ivy round the oak, strangled it; and this is another 

disadvantage. But Mr. Arnold has made the Master’s lofty motives and. 
character clear; and has done a work which well deserved to be done. 

We ourselves have read the poem with much delight and profit, and can 

conscientiously recommend it. 


Legends of the Saxon Saints. By Auprey DE Verz. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere has endeavoured to treat thd great saints of the 
Saxon cycle too exhaustively. ‘ Prose walks, poetry flies, was the very 
acute discrimination of a late able critic; and in this book Poetry is 
made to walk, leaning on the arm of her sister Prose. It is quite impos- 
sible that a poet of the type of Mr. Aubrey de Vere could derive such 
a sustained inspiration as is needed for his purpose from suck material as 
was alone afforded to him. The result is that he has partially reproduced 
extensive chronicles. He is not rapt into that closeness of sympathy and 
apprehension which alone can give life to an ancient time and bring us 
really near to it. He has, indeed, through his choice of metre—blank verse 
—-sacrificed much of the quaintness and verisimilitude which else he might. 
have gained. There can be no doubt of his sincerity, nor of his power. 
His verse never sinks beneath the level of a poet’s verse, and yet it seldom 
really stirs us; his mode of dealing with scraps of old colloquy has not 
unfrequently somewhat of the grotesque effect to be beheld in Hans. 
Holbein, and other early painters, but in his case it is too often unasso- 
ciated with the sense of originality and strength. Had he selected striking 
episodes, points of character, and presented only a series of slight studies, 
aiming at nothing beyond a certain suggestiveness, it strikes us that he 
would have succeeded much better, and have gained a larger audience. 
As it is, we respect his own enthusiasm, which alone could have sustained 
him in his work; we admire separate passages for their delicacy and 
elaborate clearness ; but the work on the whole we regard as failing in 
the attributes of human interest and unity, the sine quid non of all such 


poetry when strictly judged. 
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Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By Wm. Baryes. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Barnes has in this volume given us the cream of his endeavours to 
reproduce the Dorset dialect. To a revised selection of poems from his 
former three collections he has added several new ones, and now comes 
before us with what may be regarded as a final appeal for our judgment on 
the Dorset dialect and his own muse. As to the former, though we shall not 
enter on the very nice philosophical discussion to which he has invited us 
by his somewhat dogmatic claim that the ‘ Dorsetshire dialect is the bold 
and broad Doric of England,’ we readily admit its sweetness, its quaint 
force, the music that resides in its broad vowel sounds, and the stirring 
sense of beauty that may be enshrined in the resonance added to its 
vowels by the preceding w’s. What could be more nicely or richly 
illustrative of this than the following passage ?— 


‘An’ all the vo’k did love so well 
The good wold squire o’ Culver Dell 
That used to ramble drough the sheides 
O’ timber, or the burnén gleiides, 
An’ come at evenén up the leiize 
Wi’ red-ear'd dogs bezide his knees. 
An’ hold his gun, a hangén drough 
His eiirmpit, out above his tooe, 
Wi’ kindly words upon his tongue, 
Vor vo’k that met en, wold an’ young, 
Vor he did know the poor so well 
’S the richest vo’k in Culver Dell. 
An’ while the woik, wi’ spreadén head, 
Did sheiide the foxe’s verny bed ; 
An’ runnén heiires, in zunny gleiides, 
Did beat the grasses’ quiv’rén bleiides ; 
An’ speckled pa’tridges took flight 
In stubble vields a-feiiden white ; 
Or he could zee the pheasant strut 
In sheiidy woods, wi’ painted cwoat ; 
Or long-tongued dogs did love to run 
Among the leiives, bezide his gun.’ 


The mingled realism and ideal grace, the quaint truthfulness and yet 
the sweet repose of the picture, owe not a little to the sounds peculiarly 
Dorset, though a series of very slight changes indeed would translate it 
into ordinary English. With respect to Mr. Barnes’s own poetic gifts, one 
single criticism of an adverse kind must be allowed: he is inclined in too 
many instances to admit poems and passages which are poetic rather 
through the common English sentiment and colour than through any- 
thing special or provincial; and sometimes it seems as though the dialect 
is merely used as a cover to justify their insertion under the title, rather 
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than for any reason inherent in the nature of the composition itself. But this 
applies only to a limited section of the book. Such poems as ‘ Milken 
Time,’ and ‘ The Beiin Vield,’ ‘ Jessie Lee,’ and ‘Corn a-turnen yollow,’ 
are saturated by a true savour of Dorsetshire life and feeling, and will 
inevitably recall to those who have wandered by the delightful hedgerows 
of that county, the living charm of its landscape, and the homely attrac- 
tions of its people. There is true pathos in ‘The Love-Child,’ and true 
humour in ‘Easter Sunday.’ Mr. Barnes’s volume, in spite of some 
defects, will not only be prized by all lovers of true poetry, but will be 
often referred to by those who are curious in philological niceties, and 
interested in tracing out the vagaries of provincial speech. 


~The Boys’ Own Annual. An Illustrated Volume of Pure and 


Entertaining Reading. Edited by James Macaunay, M.A., 
M.D. Leisure Hour Office. 


A happier conception than this weekly paper for boys could scarcely 
have occurred. The only way to counteract the influence of bad litera- 
ture is to discredit it by good. Boy-life has demands abundantly diversi- 
fied. It fitly claims a serial for its own, and the ‘Boys’ Own Paper’ 
admirably meets it. Without anything ‘goody’ about it, it is high- 
toned, pure, and manly—goodness as infused by it is nothing to be ashamed 
of. All varieties of literary form are found in it, and we are glad to see 
special attention given to boys’ games. The editor has an instinctive 
understanding of boy-nature, and selects his materials admirably. Girls 
claim a paper of their own as urgently as boys. We are glad to hear 
that one is contemplated. If a lady can be found to edit it with the 
sagacity that Dr. Macaulay here evinces, it will be a success as great as 
this has been. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Haworth’s. A Novel. By Frances Hopeson Burnett, Author of 
‘That Lass o’ Lowries.’ (Macmillan and Co.) Mrs. Burnett has here 
written a powerful and dramatic story of Lancashire life; though the 
great prevalence of local dialect throughout the novel is likely to be rather 
bewildering to the general reader. The book takes its title from a large 
establishment reared by the energy and enterprise of one Jem Haworth. 
He is a man of tremendous force of character, a kind of combination of 
two of Charlotte Bronté’s heroes—Rochester and Moore—though without 
their education. All the characters in the novel possess striking indi- 
viduality, this being the anthor’s strongest point. A lifelong devotion on 
the part of an inventive enthusiast to the perfecting of some great in- 
vention is no new thing in fiction; but here we find the story of a machine 
which kills its first manipulator before it is brought to perfection. It is 
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then completed by his son. Murdoch, the young engineer in question, is 
a fine study. There are many singularly strong situations in the novel 
in connection with the love which both Jem Haworth and young Murdoch 
bear for the heroine, Rachael French. Miss French, also, is clearly 
drawn, and possesses a distinct originality of her own. The subjective 
element in the novel is exceedingly strong. We meet with no passages 
of natural description, of moral disquisition, &c., the work being devoted 
wholly to the delineation of human character, and from this point of 
view it is deserving of high commendation. We may expect the author 
to take no mean rank amongst living writers of fiction——My Desire. 
By the Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.’ (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Miss Wetherell preaches a little too much. She is too prolix; and her 
conception of religious life is a little too ascetic. But her ideal is high 
and noble, and she inculcates it with tact and grace, and with much of 
excellent sentiment.——Maid, Wife, or Widow. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘ The Wooing O’t,’ &c., &c. (Chatto and Windus.) There can 
be no doubt of Mrs. Alexander’s dexterity and her grasp of character, no 
less than of her neatness and complete comprehension of her own capa- 
bility. For delicate manipulation, and the power of creating atmosphere, 
within certain limits, she demands all the praise we can accord her ; only 
we must say that sometimes she tries to make too much of her materials. 
In a few passages of the present short novel we cannot help thinking that 
she has done so ; but the central mystery of the novel—not by any means 
a very sensational one either—is so admirably kept up till towards the 
close, that weare led on more expectantly, while she introduces us to fresh 
circles, and until she has, in fact, attained precisely what she desired. 
The scene of the story is laid in the Prussian war with Austria of 1866, and 
the dénotment is placed amidst the excitement of the late Franco-German 
war. Herr-Gericht Saintmann is the burgomaster of a Saxon village, 
and the hero, a young Prussian officer, is, with certain of his suite, 
billeted at the house of the Saintmanns. The daughter of that house 
attracts the hero’s attention, and something more, but the mystery which 
is suggested by the title clings to her, as we have said. This is all; but 
the sketches of German life are so real, the characters hit off so well, with 
such insight and humour and deftness of touch, that we could well wish 
that such writings would largely take the place of the coarse and sensational 
that so abounds and is so devoured. Instruction as well as amusement is 
furnished here.—Philosophy of the Waverley Novels. By the Hon. 
Apert 8. G. Canninc. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Under this somewhat 
imposing title Mr. Canning favours his readers with a series of short 
summaries of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, prefaced with sundry common- 
place remarks on the great novelist’s historic fairness and the impartiality 
with which he does equal justice to Jacobite and Hanoverian, Covenanter 
and Episcopalian, a Fergus Mac Ivor or a Colonel Talbot, a Balfour of 
Burley or a Claverhouse. People who crave strong or original thought 
will scarcely follow Mr. Canning far. There is not a chapter which is much 
above the level of a fair sixth-form paper in a good school magazine. 
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—Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, Jun. Three Vols. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) ‘Roderick Hudson,’ originally published in Boston in 
1875, is full of the subtle but somewhat morbid analysis that is so pro- 
minent a characteristic of Mr. James’s genius. He seems very emphatic- 
ally to dissent from his hero’s theory that ugliness is treason to art, and 
that if artistic things are not positively beautiful they are to be set down 
as failures. Without maintaining what in svch an absolute form would 
be a paradox, we may maintain that the province of art is to create ideals, 
and that ideals are necessarily beautiful, each in its domain. Whereas 
for ideals Mr. James substitutes types, which he exaggerates ; and as his 
choice seems instinctively to be of defect and disorder, the almost uniform 
impression of his novels is painful. He does not incite by great examples; 
he warns by shocking beacons, and this, we say again, for the hundredth 
time, is not the true conception of the poem or the novel any more than 
of the picture or the statue. Where processes of development are ex- 
hibited almost uniformly the evii element overcomes the good, not the 
good the evil. Even in Rowland Mallet, whose quiet, generous goodness 
and unselfishness are the latent foil to Roderick Hudson’s egotism and 
selfishness, the sense of failure is almost unrelieved. He has no satisfac- 
tion in what he so generously does. He only suffers. So it is with Mary 
Garland, the pendant of Christina. Admirable as she is, and admirably 
drawn, the sense of failure and suffering is supreme. The only relief is 
the distant horizon light at the close, that after the dark troubled night of 
the story a bright calm day for both Rowland and her may dawn. We 
cannot but think that the lurid atmosphere, this predominant painfulness, 
these bitter and tragic issues, are false to epical art. Not a single 
character throughout the story produces satisfaction. It is as cynical and 
as pessimist as ‘The American’ reviewed in our last number. Christina 
and her husband disappear into infinite possibilities, nay, certainties of 
misery, if not of shame. Her mother is left to the bitter reaping of her 
worldliness, Roderick’s mother to the misery of weak reproaches and 
senile sorrow. Roderick’s own tragic fate is the great moral of the story. 
The book is unrelieved in its melancholy failures, masterly as are the pene- 
tration and power with which these are analyzed. It is the pessimism 
of life. Heraclitus is its presiding genius. It is Ecclesiastes in a story. 
The chief conception is the character of the hero—full of genius and gene- 
rous sentiment. He is not incapable of the greatest achievements in art, 
some of which he as a sculptor actually realizes, but infirm of purpose, the 
victim of moody passions and of unrelieved selfishness, taking the form of 
irresponsible domineering and self-conscious genius. Roderick’s baseness 
to Mary Garland, his shameless infatuation for Christina, his almost 
insane insensateness to Rowland’s generous kindness, his supercilious 
egotism among artists, and his mobile yielding to whatever may be the 
fascinations of the moment, exhibit the defects of character which 
gradually overpower better qualities and work his ruin. All Mr. James’s 
subtle power will he found in this story—his rare faculty of moral analysis, 
his keen penetration of mozal causes, his rich senteutious wisdom inlay- 
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ing his narrative throughout, and his intense realism, as vivid as that of 
a Dutch painter. It is a novel carefully wrought out and of almost 
supreme ability, and its moral—that without self-control and patient 
perseverance great abilities will only induce swifter and more utter ruin— 
is at all times most momentous. But we think of it as of a bad dream 
or a nightmare. We are troubled by the evil, not satisfied with the 
good. Does Mr. James aspire to be the Schépenhauer of modern fiction ? 
Dorcas. By Groretana M. Crarx. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Mr. Trelawney, a scholarly recluse, is induced by kindness of heart to 
permit his housekeeper, Mrs. Markham, to receive, as a kind of super- 
numerary waiting-maid, an orphan niece, Letty, into the household. Letty 
so wins upon his half-dreamy nature, especially in a severe illness, that 
he marries her. This consummation is a little abrupt at last, although it 
is prepared for by a subtle analysis of feeling on both sides, which, 
considering the very contrasted conditions of age, circumstance, and 
education, is cleverly done. Dorcas is the only issue of the marriage. 
Letty is timid and full of self-distrust, and never attains the normal 
position even of a wife at home. Dorcas does not help matters by her 
strong preference for her father. He, although both just and kind, fails 
in understanding the position of his wife, and so circumstances drift, until 
Dorcas attains a marriageable age, when through a village gossip she 
discovers her mother’s origin. ‘Mamma,’ says Dorcas to her lover, ‘is so 
innocent, you know; she did not understand.’ The delineation of Dorcas’s 
feelings towards her father and mother, and of her relations towards the 
Harcourts, the Warburtons, and other proud families, who treat her with 
somewhat of contempt on account of her father’s mésalliance, is the chief 
feature of the novel. It is a quiet study of character, with a good deal of 
wise and penetrating remark. Miss Craik attains, however, to dramatic 
passion in the visit of Dorcas to Mrs. Harcourt. She delineates her 
women much better than her men. Like all her books, ‘ Dorcas’ is 
carefully written, and is done with so much delicacy of analysis and subtle 
refinement of feeling that only what may fairly be called genius could 
have produced it. From beginning to end, without the slightest approach 
to sensation, it holds us as under a spell. Of its class we have rarely read 
amore able or pleasing novel A Parisian Sultana. A Translation 
of BeLot’s ‘La Sultane Parisienne. By H. Marnwarina 
Dunston. Three Vols. (Remington and Co.) The romance of science 
has taken a strong development among French writers. The stories of 
Jules Verne and Edmund About are only extravagant specimens of 
which M. Belot’s novel is a normal type. What is really here presented 
to us is a careful and accurate description of the interior of Africa, as. 
gathered from the most trustworthy African travellers, such as Living- 
stone and Schweinfurth. Madame de Gueran, a young widow whose 
husband could not resist the cacoethes ambulandi, and who left her 
after they had been married a couple of years, and perished in the heart. 
of Africa, has been beset by suitors in Paris. Herself the daughter of 
an African explorer, and all her life associated with African explorations, 
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she one day invites to supper three of her adorers, and in a formal speech 
declares their common request for her hand, and proposes to them a 
strictly impartial test of their love. She will explore Central Africa, and 
especially the least-known portion of it. Possibly her husband may still 
be living. All three shall accompany her. Love-making shall be strictly 
prohibited, and on their return her choice shall be indicated. One of 
them, a medical man, is prohibited by the dependence upon his care of 
an aged mother. A medical substitute is found, and with a due provision 
of servants and requisites, and especially with an amusing she-companion 
for Madame de Gueran, who has been in Africa with Mademoiselle Tinné, 
they start. All kinds of adventures befall them, each, however, being 
skilfully adjusted to give information concerning African races and 
customs, a vein of rich humour, almost caricature, running through the 
whole. Events of an astounding character happen and are adjusted with 
admirable skill. Indeed the inlaying—the cabinet work of the story—is 
done with exquisite precision and cleverness. Everything is in its place 
and is an essential part of the whole design. The adventurers verify the 
race of pigmies that Schweinfurth mentions, and penetrate as far as the 
country of the Amazons. They discover that their queen, an African 
Venus, holds captive M. de Gueran. In a pitched battle, in which the 
travellers are aided by an intelligent and ambitious African king, they are 
worsted. The jealous queen almost strangles De Gueran in a deadly 
embrace. Meanwhile the mother of the third candidate for Madame de 
Gueran’s hand has died in Paris. He with companions starts for Africa, 
and arrives just in the crisis of the battle, which is decided against the 
Amazons by a very melodramatic catastrophe. The Europeans reach 
Gondokoro and Paris, where the problem is solved ina way for which the 
reader is prepared. The merit of the novel, and that which makes it 
something more than a novel, is the accuracy and skill with which 
African countries and peoples are delineated. The information of travel 
is given in a very pleasant and a very{clever way. The almost farcical 
setting is not unduly obtruded, although it keeps a smile, sometimes 
passing into a broad grin, on the countenance of the reader. It is very 
clever.—Gloria. A Novel. ‘Translated from the Spanish with the 
Sanction of the Author, B. PErEz Gotpis. By NatHan WETHERELL. 
Two Vols. (Remington and Co.) Notwithstanding the reputation of 
Don Perez Goldas in Spain, and the fact that translations of ‘ Gloria’ 
have been published in German, Italian, and Dutch, this is the first time 
we have met with his name. And ‘Gloria’ does not excite in us much 
desire for further acquaintance with his works. It is sensational in inci- 
dent, and hysterical—more literally we might say asterical—in style to 
a high degree, for asterisks help out the unexpressed meaning of sentences 
very largely. Gloria, the daughter of a wealthy Spaniard of Ficébriga and 
the niece of a cardinal, forebodes her fate in dreams and premonitions, 
fulfilled by a shipwreck from which Daniel Morton, a rich English Jew, is 
saved by her family. They become lovers. Passion is too strong for virtue. 
Then he tells her that he is a Jew; and the rest of the story is a delineation 
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of the religious antipathies aud bigotries of Catholicism in Spain. Pro- 
cessions and rites and festas abound. Gloria is persecuted to enter a 
nunnery, Morton to abjure his Judaism. The most superstitious and 
violent passions find expression, but they are represented in the rudest way. 
The author might be writing a melodrama for a transpontine theatre. The 
sentiment is exaggerated and the passion tempestuous, so that a sensible 
reader, even if he cares to know the issue, soon begins to skip, a resource 
which does not avail to preserve his patience. We can conceive no motive 
why such stories should be written or read. They express no art, they 
help no morality, they appeal to no noble sentiment. They are more 
suited to the genius of the Penny Dreadful than that of art fiction. The 
translator has not improved matters. A single instance will suffice. 
Gloria is dying. ‘Gloria’s person had separated itself from the memory 
of the living, and her lovely face was being extinguished like a red-hot 
coal cooling and leaving a beautiful calm cinder, every moment growing 
colder, whiter, and more still’!! Nothing'more extravagant or absurd 
than the latter part of the story has come under our notice of late years. 
—The Cure of Souls. A Novel. By J. MacLaren Coppan (Chatto 
and Windus.) This is a novel of remarkable power; fresh, full of insight, 
but sometimes painful through its intense and overwrought realism. The 
author knows his subject and his people in their every aspect, but is occa- 
sionally too intent on the seamy side of the canvas, and will insist on de- 
tailing too much. But Easterwyke, the poor parish which has been spiri- 
tually neglected for generations, and is now the scene of a new experiment, 
is certainly made very real to us. We feel that we know the various cha- 
racters introduced, that we have talked with them, and can comprehend 
their difficulties, and make allowance for their perversities. The late 
parson of the parish had been a ‘ three-bottle man,’ and a good ‘ shot’ who 
loved to dress like a gentleman; that is, wear a Tweed suit and gaiters, 
and dine out with the sporting gentry. The legacy he leaves for more 
faithful ministers that follow him is the lesson of the story, and a mourn- 
ful one itis. The new vicar is a very different man; he is bent on es- 
tablishing missions in the parish, and on making the people attend church, 
He puts a curate in charge of a mission church, who is faithful to his 
light, draws the people to church, and then preaches tiresome sermons to 
them. On the whole he does not produce the effect he had hoped. 
But the story of his efforts gives ample scope for portraits of the 
parishioners, some of which are simply masterly—full of colour, and 
light and shade ; etchings from a master’s hand. We shall not soon forget 
Bacup, with his horse and ‘t’ cattle that live in’t, wi’ two feet, and wi’out 
tails;’ and that most touching of scenes at Bacup’s deathbed. When the 
curate urges on a certain character the duty of coming to church on 
Sunday, the answer is, ‘ But we dean’t want to coom to church, pa’son. 
Thoo can just wag thoo ways, an’ lat be. We maun feed t’ pigs.’ When 
he left, a rabid dog flew at him, forcing him to hit the beast on the 
muzzle with his stick, calling out the commendation: ‘Good for thoo, 
maister pa’son!’ The forcible portraitures, the dry humour, the unaf- 
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fected pathos of the book should certainly draw to it more readers than 
from the subject it is likely to have. —— The Fallen Leaves. By 
Wirxrze Couns. (First Series.) In Three Volumes. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Wilkie Collins, in this first series of what will doubt- 
less prove a pleasant variation for his readers, has touched on some 
very difficult problems, and has done it with delicacy. Though the 
main interest of the story does not lie in the plot, but rather in the 
characters and in the novel situations he has found, yet there is a 
sense of consistency and completeness, which draws from the reader 
as he proceeds the keenest interest, in spite of an occasional touch 
of melodrama, which Mr. Wilkie Collins finds it very difficult to 
leave behind him. Amelius Goldenheart, the representative of an old 
English family, has been educated at a socialist institution in America; 
and having fallen under a misconstruction, is glad to make his way 
to England, a tour for which his independent income of £500 a year 
is a happy sine quad non. On the voyage he makes acquaintance 
with a certain Rufus Dingwell, an admirable type of the better class 
Yankee; and these two gentlemen are speedily on intimate terms with 
the family of a Mr. Farnaby, a rich City man, of some incidents in 
whose earlier life we have had a very significant glimpse in the opening. 
Mr. Farnaby had, in fact, for purposes of his own, to steal and to convey 
away his own illegitimate child, that he might compel Mr. Ronald, his 
rich master, to acquiesce in his wishes for marriage with his daughter. 
In this he completely succeeds; and the story turns on the interest of 
the search for this lost daughter, on the success of which the poor 
mother finds'her one hope. The sketches of Regina, Mr. Farnaby’s 
niece, of Phebe, the maid, and her lover Jervy, are admirably done; 
and we should not forget the inevitable Mrs. Lowler, who, though her 
counterparts have been well done by Dickens and others, still, in Mr. 
Wilikie Collins’s hands, has traits wholly her own. The scene in the 
low public-house, where Pheebe fell under the anger of Mrs. Lowler, and 
was cleverly saved from the results of it by Jervy, is very cleverly 
executed. Mrs. Farnaby soon takes Amelius into her confidence, and 
charges him to aid her in the search for her lost child, to which he 
agrees ; and whilst she is allowing herself to pass into the hands of 
swindlers, Amelius has all unconsciously found the lost child in ‘ Simple 
Sally,’ whom he has rescued from the cruel treatment of a foul wretch 
who held her as his property. The style of life to which these inci- 
dents conduct us is what gives the title to the book; but Mr. Wilkie 
Collins has taken care to treat everything with such caution and reserve 
that he would be either a very sensitive or a very coarse person indeed 
who would feel any other than touched and elevated by the picture here 
presented. The peculiar circumstances which lead Sally to fly from the 
protection procured for her, and thus to cause her discovery to be too late 
for her mother to do more than recognise her, is treated with not a little 
ingenuity; but we cannot help thinking that artistically a mistake has 
been made, in so far as Mr. Wilkie Collins might with equal effect have 
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made Mrs. Farnaby die from a mistaken dose of medicine as by inten- 
tional suicide. The same effect would have been produced. The feeling 
of poetic justice is fully satisfied in the escape of Amelius from Regina, 
and the happy fortune of poor Sally at the last. Everywhere we recog. 
nise the hand of the master in fiction ; and if his villains bear here and 
there too definite hints of former ones, this is relieved by the fact that 
the villains of fiction are so soon forgottenm——-The Comédie Humaine 
and its Author. With Translations from the French of Balzac. By 
H. H. Waker. (Chatto and Windus.) Whether Honoré de Balzac 
can claim, as Mr. Walker affirms, the title of first of novelists so un- 
_ equivovally that ‘nobody will now deny it to him,’ may be a question. 
There can, however, be no question about his place in the first rank. If 
affluence were a sufficient test of genius, he would bear the palm. 
The ‘Comédie Humaine’ consists of forty volumes of three hundred 
closely printed pages each, comprising eighty separate tales. As many 
more were considered by Balzac as unworthy of his fame, and were 
never avowed by him. In addition to these he wrote plays, separate 
stories, and newspaper articles. The title of ‘plus féconde de nos 
romanciers’ of which he complained, was his in strictest truth. Every- 
thing that he wrote, moreover, bore the unmistakeable impress of genius, 
was a high product of literary art, and was informed by the largest 
knowledge of human nature and life (the latter acquired by almost 
omnivorous reading), and by a doggedness of hard, patient study, which, 
if power of hard work be genius, has scarcely ever been surpassed. His 
literary genius did not compel his vocation, until at the urgency of his 
friends he had, tried the law, printing, publishing, and journalism. The 
practical knowledge thus acquired was,of immense service to him in his after 
delineations of life. Deemed a dullard at school, he passed his law examin- 
ation, and;obtained from his father, who wished him to be a notary, a 
respite for two years. He shut himself up in a garret in Paris, cut off 
from all intercourse with his friends, half-starved himself—the oil for his 
lamp costing him more than his food—and at the end of eighteen months 
produced a tragedy entitled ‘Cromwell,’ utterly and unanimously con- 
demned ; Balzac himself admitting afterwards that it was not even an 
embryo of genius. ‘I have made a mistake,’ he said; ‘ tragedy is not 
my forte; but if I cannot be the first of dramatists, I will be the first of 
novelists.’ He went home and began to write tales, but they did not 
bring him bread and cheese. Then he tried business but failed, and at 
eight and twenty was deeply in debt. He worked and pinched himself 
harder than ever, and slowly rose to fame. But he died of disease of the 
heart before he was fifty, his splendid physical organization literally 
destroyed by his intellectual passion. The eighty stories that make up 
the ‘Comédie Humaine’ were most of them written disconnectedly ; 
only late in the process of production did he determine to arrange 
them in a series which should serve as a kind of panorama of life. 
Thus eight volumes, including twenty-eight stories, were arranged under 
the head, ‘Scenes of Private Life;’ nine volumes under the head, 
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‘Scenes of Provincial Life ;’ eight, ‘Scenes of Parisian Life ;’ three, 
‘Scenes of Political Life;’ one, ‘Scene of Military Life;’ three, ‘ Scenes 
of Country Life;’ six, ‘ Philosophical Studies;’ and two, ‘ Analytical 
Studies.’ The arrangement, however, is largely arbitrary, although 
there are few aspects or characters of human life that are not repre- 
sented in this vast body of dramatic fiction, and for the most part with 
consummate skill and with exquisite mastery of style. His intense 
realism photographed his characters, and his strong artistic will insisted 
upon every trait being relentlessly presented. Some, Rosalie, for instance, 
in “Albert Savarus,’ are exaggerated monsters of wickedness; types, it 
may be, but exaggerated by the false lens of imagination. Some of the 
stories are gross in their immorality. We cannot discuss the vexed 
problem here; but without being purists, we may say that the only justi- 
fication of the artistic delineation of evil is strong moral purpose and 
tendency. Evil may be so presented by the dramatist or novelist as to 
excite horror, and so strengthen good. But this is not done by a pro- 
longed delineation which excites bad sympathies, and a moral tacked on 
at the end. Balzac cannot be acquitted of a cynical if not a morbid 
pruriency, which no plea of genius can justify. When genius abuses its 
greater gifts, it deserves only the greater condemnation. Balzac’s chief 
works were produced between 1827 and 1847. Mr. Walker has here 
translated three of them—two slight sketches, one a story of some length. 
His rendering reproduces very skilfully many of the felicities of the 
original, while it reads smoothly and idiomatically. Balzac may be 
classed with Fielding in the genius and in the pruriency of his delineations 
of life———Sir Gibbie. By Grorce MacDonatp, LL.D. Three Vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) The reader must not fancy from the ‘ Sir’ in the 
title of this story, that he is to be led into high society, and have its 
mysteries and refinements unveiled to him. Mr. MacDonald is faithful 
to his early love; that is, to his native county, and his hero, though a 
baronet by birth, is the dumb son of a drunken cobbler, running about 
homeless and ignorant, and yet showing forth from childhood a bright 
ideal. The pictures of George Galbraith, cobbling by day and always 
getting drunk at night; of Mrs. Croale, the keeper of the house that he 
frequents, laying the flattering unction to her soul that men will drink, 
and that she is not very much to blame when she supplies ‘ gude stuff,’ 
and refusing to serve the women, are really excellent ; and not less so are 
the pictures of Donald Grant, the herdlad—and the people about the 
farm to which ‘wee Gibbie’ retreats after the death of his father. The 
sketch of the life there, where Gibbie becomes the good Brownie, is full 
of idyllic feeling: and the manner in which Donald Grant and Gibbie 
come to aid each other in satisfying their growing intellectual appetites, 
till at last we find them successful students at Elphinstone College, is one 
of the best we have had from Mr. MacDonald’s hands. But the false 
note begins with the introduction of Ginevra, and the love-affair in which 
she is concerned; a purely romantic remote ideal to which even the 
wonderful beauty of Gibbie’s character scarcely affords the full prepara- 
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tion. We hardly need to say that events shape themselves wonder 
fully in the hero's favour; and just as we somehow begin to lose 
interest in him in his own character, Mr. MacDonald surrounds him 
with the adventitious elevations which a far lower order of novelists 
only too much affect, and which Mr. MacDonald seldom uses so skil- 
fully as he does the more essential elements of character in such types, 
To discover how Gibbie recovers the wealth that his ancestors had lost 
the reader must go to the story, where, if toward the end he may feel 
the lack of the human interest and humour which pervades the earlier 
part, he will assuredly admire the lofty purity of the teaching, and the 
fine poetic feeling that pervades it, not on account of Donald Grant’s verses 
alone. The episode of the Morayshire (Daurside) floods is not so well 
managed, we think, as it might have been; in all such cases Mr. 
MacDonald is too intent on attracting attention to his manner of using 
such material. On the whole, the story is characteristic and original, 
hardly so sustained as ‘ Alec Forbes’ or ‘ David Elginbrod,’ but far above 
such works as the ‘Vicar’s Daughter’ ‘Paul Faber’ and others of this 
class. In much it recalls Mr. MacDonald’s earlier style; and his 
peculiar theology, though not so directly enforced, is powerfully present, 
not always with benefit to the artistic result——Godwyn’s Ordeal. By 
Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) We 
must apologize to Mrs. Kent Spender for attributing to her in a recent 
number the authorship of ‘A True Marriage,” by Miss Emily Spender. 
She will, however, feel that the apology may be strictly limited to the 
mistake itself. Her present novel, like all her works, is written with 
great care and ability. Godwyn is the motherless daughter of an Indian 
officer, with whom the mother eloped on the eve of her marriage with 
Mr. Bardsley. The mother dies on the condemnation of her husband by 
a court martial, and consigns her daughter to the man whom she had 
forsaken because she did not love him. Mr. Bardsley, a wealthy manu- 
facturer, adopts her, having, however, made his nephew Humphrey his 
heir. The story then turns on the fluctuations of scheming mothers and 
daughters, and the effect of their scheming upon Humphrey. Godwyn 
grows up a noble girl. She marries Humphrey at the end of the second 
volume. The ordeal which the third relates is the attempt of one of 
Humphrey’s former flames to wean his affections from his wife. This is 
not very naturally contrived. ‘Che garden scene especially is violent and 
melodramatic, nor is the working out of passionate feeling very natural. 
Mrs. Spender is stronger in the quieter delineations of the earlier part of 
the story. The novel is good and wholesome. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Movements of Religious Thought. Three Sermons Preached 


before the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 
1879. By E. H. Puumprre, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 


Three short sermons only; but inthem, the author has indicated the lead- 
ing lines and main defects of the three great tendencies which divide modern 
thought. Romanism appeals to the superstitions of men and brings mighty 
results out of their weaknesses. Protestantism with its appeal to inquiry 
strengthens individuality, but by its exaggerations passes over into ar- 
rogance, and not infrequently mistakes keenness and acrimony for con- 
scientiousness and rectitude. Agnosticism isthe final result—for the time 
—of the scepticism of the nineteenth century, and at all events brings us 
face to face with the ultimate problems which concern all. Each of the 
three tendencies these systems represent, when carried to its extreme, 
lands us, not merely in one-sided error through defect, but in positive dis- 
tortions of the truth, yet each brings into prominence aspects of truth and 
illustrations of life towards which we are called to adjust our attitude. 
The conservative instinct clings in Romanism to the ‘dead past,’ and in 
its exaggeration of the virtue that lies in collective action refuses to admit 
or admire the necessity for that active life in the individual without 
which there cannot long be organization itself. Protestantism has made 
good use of the instinct towards progress, but is apt to overdevelope 
individuality ; and by exaggerating its good points, it often lands in 
lack of reverence and high-handed scorn for what does not lie in its 
accustomed grooves. The forces of revolution in modern thought, 
questioning everything, examining all foundations, intent upon tearing 
down and not careful of building up, have burst forth into the last and 
most daring impiety; yet even this is the extreme development of 
an essential force in the social, political, and religious constitution of 
modern life. It may be thought that it is impossible in the compass of a 
single sermon to deal with any one of these three subjects; and that is 
true, if by dealing with is meant exhausting them, But Dr. Plumptre has 
succeeded in the short compass of 126 brief pages in setting before his 
readers, as in the sermons when preached he set before his hearers, the 
characteristics of the main distinctive drifts of the religious sentiment in 
these days, and of the ecclesiastical and doctrinal systems they have pro- 
duced. He is not an apologist for the faults of the Roman Church, 
for as a faithful son and minister of a Church which protests against 
the errors and corruptions of Rome, he dare not make light of the evil she 
has wrought in, and the misery she has brought upon, the earth. The 
interest of the two sermons that are devoted to these topics is however 
mainly practical. It is in the third and last that we find the speculative 
problems, which have determined the attitude of so much of modern 
thought towards religion, receive their attention. The same careful 
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analytic skill is applied to the agnosticism which, though the last shelter 
of the atheist, has also been adopted in part by sincere Christian men like 
tke late Dean Mansel; and the same wide sympathy which, amid the errors 
of a Church that the preacher is forced to condemn, yet discerns the 
graces and the virtues of an attractive form of religious life, is extended to 
the searchings and wanderings of modern science. We know of few books 
which may be more fitly commended to the attention of students for the 
clerical office than this small volume—it contains so much that is sug- 
gestive, so much it is essential to know and consider, in order that 
such persons may adjust their sympathies and attitudes aright towards 
active and living tendencies. Dr. Plumptre overcomes his opponents by 
the strength and comprehensiveness of his sympathies with them. He 
occupies their very positions because he realises that in them which, when 
undisturbed and uncorrupted, deserves recognition and attracts admira- 
tion. He is a Churchman, but his humanity and Christianity are wider 
than his Churchmanship. Symbols are allowed their proper place in 
worship and in life, but he guards jealously against the shadow being by: 
cunning arts, or by unconscious self-deception, made to take the place of 
the substance. The last problem, towards which equally all the scepticism 
of our day, and all its positive inquiry drive us, is the world-old problem 
with which St. Paul grappled in Athens, and which, as Dr. Plumptre 
finely traces in a suggestive passage, probably suggested to the apostle the 
train of thought which resulted in the Epistle to the Romans. Can we 
know God ? can woe even know that there is a God? are the ultimate 
questions of modern thought. The apostles of natural science, who 
vainly fancy they exhaust inquiry by converting thought and feeling 
into terms of motion and force, are shown by Dr. Plumptre to be alto- 
gether faithless to the realities they would interpret, but which they 
merely disregard. The phenomena of ‘ Theopathy,’ cannot be ignored 
from the scientific standpoint. They have through long ages been 
verified by experimental tests, and there is need for explanation, for 
theory of them quite as much as there is for explanation of our physical 
life and the material universe. When we are brought to this standpoint, 
we cannot happily stay there. If any ray of light falls upon us toillumine 
our darkness by revealing to us the God whom we ‘ignorantly worship,’ 
we are impelled to press on toward the fuller light when for the worship of 
the Unknown and Unknowable we substitute the worship of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—of God in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 


Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. By 
Proressor Fuint. William Blackwood and Sons. 


This volume is of a wholly different order of merit from its predecessor. 
In his ‘ Theism ’ we saw Professor Flint on what we may call the positive 
and constructive side of his nature; in these lectures on ‘ Anti-Theistic 
Theories,’ he is necessarily by the nature of his subject negative and 
critical. The latter was doubtless required in order to complete the 
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other, or, so at least thought those who had in their hands the arrange- 
ment of the Baird lectures for 1877, and Professor Flint had but to accom- 
modate himself to their requirements. The result, however, is not 
particularly happy. There is an air of effort about apologetics done to 
order, and the very able lectures in which Professsor Flint expounded his 
theistic principles are not wholly free from that. The faults and short- 
comings that were visible in the earlier work are more prominent in this 
later one, which betrays a too dogmatic if not even an intolerant tone. 
Not intolerant in the way of desiring to suppress any legitimate expressions 
of the results of freedom of inquiry, for Professor Flint is always too sym- 
pathetic with the higher culture to fall into such a blunder. Nevertheless, 
there is an absence of active sympathy with the intellectual grounds of the 
anti-theistic theories examined, which is fatal to their full and adequate 
exposition. In order to overcome error by its opposite truth, those who 
know the truth must also know the grounds on which that perversion 
erects itself, and have such sympathy with its causes as will bring com- 
prehension. There is an absence of that comprehensiveness here. 
There is also a hardness which forces itself to the front. In spite of 
himself, Professor Flint cannot be other than Scotch, with the Scotch love 
of definiteness, delight in analysis, but its absence of synthetic imagina- 
tion. He drives his readers rather than leads them to the conclusions he 
has wrought out beforehand, and which are foregone conclusions from 
the first. 

That in doing this Professor Flint displays ample knowledge, acute and 
careful thought, and much laborious philosophical erudition, cela va sans 
dire. So much, at least, was certain beforehand. His acuteness in 
tracking the weaknesses of modern materialism, in bringing to light its 
arrogance and presumption, and in especially bringing to clear light the 
purely metaphysical objections to materialism as a monistic theory, is 
admirable. To the metaphysical mind these latter objections will suffice, 
though the scientific will not be so easily satisfied. It is the same in his 
treatment of positivism and pantheism. But in the handling of these 
anti-theistic theories by Professor Flint there is nothing essentially new, 
nothing which he has not himself said before either in his ‘ Philosophy 
of History ’ or his‘Theism.’ We welcome the volume as a valuable series of 
expository lectures, enriched by laborious appendices; but we hesitate to 
place it in the first rank among works of the sort. 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Cuartes Jonn 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. III. 
Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 

Dr. Barry contributes to this volume the Epistles to the Ephesians, 


Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon; the Rev. J. Mason, of Truro, the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and the First Epistle of Peter; Canon 
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Spence, vicar of St. Pancras, the Epistles to Timothy and Titus; Dr. 
W. F. Moulton, the Epistle to the Hebrews; the Rev. H. G. Punchard, 
the Epistle of James; the Rev. Alfred Plummer, the Second Epistle of 
Peter and the Epistle of Jude; the Rev. W. M. Sinclair, the Epistles of 
John; and the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, the Revelations. 

The names of the contributors must, in a brief notice like the present, be 
the chief guarantee of their work. The usual prolegomena are given; we 
think, however, that, succinct and affirmative as the several introductions 
necessarily are, Canon Barry should have given somewhat more attention 
to the relations of the two Epistles of the Ephesians and Colossians as 
discussed by De Wette, Schreckenburger, and Baur, especially as the 
work of the latter has recently appeared in an English translation. Dr. 
Barry contents himself with the explanation of the remarkable diversities 
of style in these epistles, that they corresponded to the circumstances of 
the apostle when he wrote them. We cannot deem this sufficient. 
Dr. Barry, however, has done his work with signal ability. We 
may mention with special commendation Mr. Carpenter’s treatment of 
the Apocalypse. It is singularly wise and discerning in its principle of 
interpretation — candidly discussing the theories of the preterist, the 
historical, and the futurist interpreters, and adopting what we think the 
true principle, that ‘the Apocalypse is the pictorial unfolding of great 
principles in constant conflict, though under various forms,’ The collateral 
information is singularly compact and complete, although here and there, 
both in it and in the commentary, the writer is prone to an excess of 
rhetoric. The volume as a whole is well done, and completes one of the 
best popular commentaries on the New Testament that we possess. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English 
and American Scholars of Various Evangelical Deno- 
minations. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited by 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. In Four Vols. Vol. I. 
Introduction and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Schaff has not been deterred by the numerous popular commentaries 
which have appeared from adding another. Itis indeed, he tells us, the ful- 
filment of a purpose formed thirty years ago. Dr. Schaff’s ‘ Biblical 
Studies,’ especially as the American editor of Lange’s ‘ Bibel-Werke,’ and 
as a member of the American revision company, have specially qualified 
him for his work. Devout and Evangelical, Dr. Schaff is yet sagaciousin 
critical penetration and sober in judgment. He patiently collects and 
weighs opinions, and draws from them his own conclusions. Dr. Schaff, 
moreover, has travelled in Bible lands, and is thus qualified, as nothing 
else can qualify a man, for giving to his work a true local colouring. It is 
not easy to subject a work like this to detailed criticism, neither to pro- 
nounce upon its general characteristics. The character of the author must 
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be the chief guarantee for the details of his work. The introduction tra- 
verses the common ground: the origin, canon, arrangement, versions, &c., 
of the New Testament Books in general, with special prolegomena on 
each book in particular. This we have carefully read. Dr. Schaff’s 
conclusions are the accepted ones of orthodox biblical scholars. He 
thinks that the synoptic gospels had their common origin in an oral 
tradition ; that neither had access to the work of the others; that Mark 
may probably claim priority, and that the probability is in favour of a 
Greek original of Matthew. Justice, however, is scarcely done to the 
question so ably treated by Dr. Alexander Roberts, concerning the 
common language of Palestine in our Lord’s time. 

The notes are brief, affirmative, and complete; they neither evade diffi- 
culties nor discuss them, but indicate both conclusions and reasons. Of 
course no one will always agree with the latter. For instance, there seems 
to us to be insuperable difficulties in the objective historical theory of the 
temptation. Perhaps the special merit of the annotations is the degree 
in which they enable each reader to form judgments for himself. The 
illustrations are very profuse ; with the two exceptions of Selous’s paintings 
of Jerusalem, with which we could well have dispensed, the larger views 
of places are from photographs; the smaller illustrations are also, many 
of them, from photographs. Half a dozen excellent maps, and some fac- 
similes of New Testament MSS., make up a richly illustrated volume, 
which may fairly claim a place among the best of its class. Dr. Riddle, 
of Hertford, Connecticut, is Dr. Schaff’s collaborateur in the general intro- 
ductions and the synoptic gospels of this volume. In the second volume, 
Professors Milligan of Aberdeen and Moulton of Cambridge will contri- 
bute the Gospel of John: Dean Howson and Canon Spence, the Acts 
of the Apostles. Paul’s Epistles, in vol. iii., will, in addition to Drs. 
Schaff and Riddle, be treated by Principal Brown of Aberdeen, Mr. 
Rawson Lumby of Cambridge, Dr. Marcus Dods of Glasgow, Professor 
Plumptre of King’s College, and Dr. Oswald Dykes of London. In vol. 
iv. the Epistles to the Hebrews, and that of Jude, are assigned to Pro- 
fessor Angus of London; James, to Professor Gloag of Galashiels; the 
Epistles of Peter, to Professor Salmond of Aberdeen; the Epistles of J ohn 
and the Revelations, to Professors Pope of Didsbury and Moulton of Cam- 
bridge and Milligan of Aberdeen. Professor Guyot of Princeton is re- 
sponsible for the maps, and Dr. W. M. Thompson, and W. H. Thompson 
of New York, for the illustrations. 


The Messianic Prophecies. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1879. By Paton James Gloag, D.D. T. and T. Clark. 

The Hebrew Utopia. A Study of Messianic Prophecy. By 
* Walter F. Adeney, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


From the earliest days of Christianity grave discussions have prevailed 
as to the true character of the hope of Israel. Was it a natural yearning 
after mundane prosperity, or was it the supernatural foresight of the 
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greatest giftof God? Is prophecy an evidence, miraculous and invincible, 
of the Divine leading of the people? Were the Jews guilty of sinning 
against a blaze of proof which convinced their understanding, though it 
did not counteract their passions, when they rejected the Messianic claims 
of Jesus? Or was not the dissidence between the current expectations of 
the Jews and the mode in which our Lord sought to purify these expecta- 
tions while He disappointed them, the real ground and reason for His 
judicial murder? The two volumes before us raise these and many 
similar questions, and solve them differently. The very titles of the 
treatises suggest that Dr. Gloag accepts the idea of predictive prophecies, 
and looks for the historic evidence of their fulfilment ; while Mr. Adeney, 
in a very brilliant maiden work, moves clearly on the lines of the natural, 
and ‘studies’ the phenomena of Hebrew prophecies, in the light of a 
national yearning, or a poetic hope, or an ethical imagination of great signifi- 
cance. We must concede to Mr. Adeney the merit of freshness and lucid 
arrangement of matter, with a philosophic handling of the problem, and 
to Dr. Gloag the credit of superior learning and firm grasp of the prin- 
ciples on which the older and orthodox interpretation rests. Dr. Gloag 
lays, as we think, just emphasis on the predictive and miraculous 
character of certain exclusively Messianic forecasts made by the Hebrew 
prophets. The fulfilment of these prophecies is genuine proof of the 
Divine purpose revealed alike in the original utterance, together with its 
final accomplishment. The literature which records both is a super- 
natural fact and a Divine revelation to us. Dr. Gloag, following the 
lines of Dr. Pye Smith, Hengstenberg, and others, holds a secondary and 
double sense of a still more extensive series of prophecies. In these the 
prophet derived his hope from, or formed his judgment upon, some contem- 
porary event, and has recorded such experiences. The record, however, 
can only reach a full expression in the power, sacrifice, and royalty of the 
Lord Jesus. The intention of the Holy Spirit therein was capable of 
expression, and was expressed, in the same words. We think Dr. Gloag 
puts aside anti-Messianic interpretations with too great haste, and he is 
at times both explicit and unsatisfactory, dogmatic and inconclusive, in 
dealing with very difficult problems; but we thank him heartily for his 
first and last lectures, in which he discusses the meaning and nature of 
prophecy, and sums up the cumulative evidences of Christianity. Mr. 
Adeney’s essay reduces the supernatural element and evidential value of 
prophecy, and limits the scope of every vision, oracle, or popular address 
to that which was in the prophet’s understanding at the time, and was 
comprehensible to himself and his contemporaries. He lays great 
emphasis on theignorance of the prophet as to the time and season when his 
brilliant Utopia would be realized. The Divine element in the Hebrew 
yearning was its unique religious character and moral tone. Disappoint- 
ment always followed the hope of any speedy realization of this brilliant 
dream, and so a new hope was perpetually born. Dr. Gloag might class 
this among the rationalistic methods of interpretation. We are not sure 
that it does not come to nearly the same thing as Dr. Gloag’s own esti- 
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mate of the secondary sense of prophecy. We cordially welcome this 
contribution of a young theologian to the solution of a difficult problem. 
We think his solution is far from satisfactory, and savours too much of 
the doctrine of Divine illusions. Still we are prepared to admit that 
David applied in the first instance to himself what his biographers and 
what later prophets saw to have utterly failed of realization in him; and 
that as the Christian Church has lived on the hope of the speedy coming 
of Christ for eighteen hundred years, so inspired prophets in the past may 
have often believed that ‘the child was born,’ that ‘ the King was set upon 
Jehovah’s throne,’ that the bands of death were broken, and Messiah cut 
off but yet triumphant, when ages had still to run before a full realization 
of their wondrous words could occur. 


A Homiletic Encyclopedia; or, Illustrations in Theology and 
Morals. A Handbook of Practical Divinity and a Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture. Selected and arranged by 
R. A. Bertram. R. D. Dickinson. 


This stupendous volume of nearly nine hundred pages is, nevertheless, 
well arranged and admirably indexed, so that it may well become useful 
to even the fullest and ablest preacher. Its ground plan is an alphabeti- 
cal list of subjects beginning with ‘ Adversity,’ and ending with ‘ Worship.’ 
Each topic is divided sermon-wise into heads, and is indeed a sermon- 
plan. Under each of these, illustrative quotations are given; and writers 
ofe very age and school have been laid under contribution. In some in- 
stances the citations are commonplace, but the bulk of them are rich and 
striking. The true use of the book will be its suggestiveness to the strong 
man; its misuse, the yielding of the weak to the temptations to stick 
sermons with fine passages of other men’s, checked however by the sense 
of broad contrast. It is a marvellous result of immense and varied read- 
ing. Topical and textual indexes make its use very easy. It will interest 
attentive readers to note the predominance of certain names under special 
subjects. Some few, Mr. Beecher’s for instance, are found upon almost 
every page. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By Grorcr Henry Lewes. 
Third Series. Triibner and Co. 


To those who have read with any degree of care the volumesof ‘ Problems 
of Life and Mind’ by Mr. Lewes, published during his life, this one, the 
first given to the world since his death, will contain little that is new. 
The ‘ Third Series,’ as it is called, is exclusively occupied with one pro- 
blem, and that is the study of psychology, its object, scope, and method. 
We are informed ‘in a prefatory notice,’ that this ‘ problem’ is published 
separately, in obedience to an implicit wish of its author, and has been 
printed from his manuscript without any alterations, except such as it was 
felt certain he would have sanctioned. Another volume is promised in 
the autumn. We have thus going on before us towards completion the 
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unfolding of the philosophy to which Mr. Lewes devoted the later years of 
his life ; for a philosophy it is, as containing his ultimate deliverances on 
systematized principles regarding the great problems of life and mind. 
In reviewing the former volumes we found, however, that often the 
author succeeded in attaining any solutions only by virtually eliminating 
the problems that were presented. Metaphysic minus metempirical 
elements; psychology with the Psyche eliminated, and thought, its 
product, reduced to sentience, which in turn is to be explicable by con- 
version into terms of motion and force, may be sciences and fields 
of profitable inquiry, but they are not the metaphysics and psycho- 
logy that have hitherto been identified with the terms. Psychology, 
through the subordination of thought and feeling to life, becomes a sub- 
kingdom of biology, and mind itself is but a form of life. It is true that 
on the positive side we have more hopeful effort through the connection 
established between psychology and sociology. Under the biological 
reference the individual is regarded as the product of the race, but in rela- 
tion to the sociological he is seen as determined by the general mind or 
social organism. For psychology, we are taught, must study man as 
social: and, although Mr. Lewes is too respectful to realities to denounce 
the introspective method as Comte did, he subordinates it to the scientific 
method of merely external induction, which is the favourite of the sensa- 
tional school. Into what inconsistencies and contradictions the attempt to 
deduce all from the social organism, assigning to psychology the task of re- 
cognizing the conditions and associations which the conditions of production, 
as revealed by physiology, reveal or may lead, will be seen when we say 
that Mr. Lewes writes soberly and seriously about an Ego or conscious mind 
‘emerging from’ a bundle of sentient activities, and that he reduces con- 
sciousness itself to a mere mode of sentience. All objective facts he claims 
may be expressed in terms of feeling, and feeling or sentience is thus the 
only Absolute. Yet how little there is in the laboured analysis directed to 
establishing these results will be at once apparent, when we recall Mr. 
Lewes’s own definition of the causal judgment. Cause and effect (as he 
tried to prove in a former volume) are but different aspects of one and the 
same phenomena. There can be nothing, then, in the effect which is 
not antecedently in its cause, for by the definition adopted effects are the 
sum of producing conditions, and the production can be nothing else. 
If that be so, analysis accounts for and really explains nothing. All the 
weaknesses and inconsistencies of a purely mechanical philosophy are 
brought prominently to view. We know and can know nothing but con- 
ditions, bundles of outsides, generalizations of externalities ; and all that is 
internal, rational, and capable of affording explanation is relegated to the 
‘mists of metaphysics.’ Happily, such a philosophy, as giving no rational 
account of anything, is never likely to be generally acceptable. Happily, 
too, we find its champions are at odds with each other. Mr. Lewes finds 
no one, even of his own school, with whom, as to psychology, he is at one, 
for he is forced to dissent from and attack John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and Comte himself. For a science that claims to be established 
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beyond the range of individual caprice, on the solid basis of an objective 
method, this is a grave misfortune. In reality, as the result, we have 
only Mr. Lewes’s subjective impressions, and as he has no Absolute but 
sentience, and no tests but motion, and force as revealed to individuals 
in feeling, it is obvious we can never get out of the vicious subjective 
circle. There can be no philosophy, nor even any science on such prin- 
ciples, but only subjective impressions, and we can never know that these 
are realities. 


The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. By W. L. Courryey, 
M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This little book possesses more merits than many a pretentious and 
ponderous tome stuffed full of metaphysic lore. Mr. Courtney modestly 
deprecates any claim to originality, and the volume is not original in the 
sense of setting forth any peculiar views claimed by the writeras his own. 
Nevertheless it possesses originality as a contribution to settling the 
historical position of Mr. Mill in the development of philosophical 
thought. Mr. Mill has been unfortunate both in his admirers and in his 
opponents. He has been as much overpraised by the one as he has often 
been unfairly underestimated by the other. Neither, however, have suc- 
ceeded in placing clearly before the thoughtful portion of the reading public 
the precise place held by him, and in enumerating the influences, often 
varying, and not always consistent, by which it was determined. It is 
the merit of Mr. Courtney that he has accomplished this; and that he 
has done it in short compass and in a readable and clear style. He 
has brought to his task a very considerable knowledge of the courses of 
modern philosophical thought, and he writes with so much mastery of 
himself and of his materials that if—as we have seen it stated—he is a 
young writer, we should augur for him a not undistinguished philosophi- 
cal future. Mr. Courtney scrupulously guards against writing as a 
partizan; and he succeeds so well that it would not be possible to say 
with dogmatic assurance to which of the great schools of philosophical 
thought he personally belongs. The instructed eye may indeed detect 
that his sympathies and convictions are neither with the sensationalists 
of the Hume order, of whom Mr. Mill was a disciple, nor with the larger 
and broader sensationalists, among whom are to be ranked Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and the late Mr. Lewes. He has learned that sensation and 
association can never explain thought, but that: thought is necessary to 
explain both sensation and association. He recognises that no exposition 
of a process of becoming will ever account for the reality that becomes ; 
that even if it could be proved that man was developed from apes, ‘it is 
none the less true that the consciousness which makes us men ‘is in- 
dependent of time and development.’ However, it is not with Mr. 
Courtney’s philosophical views, but with his interpretation of Mr. Mill’s 
that we are here concerned, and as to that it seems to us he has succeeded 
in making out that Mr. Mill’s philosophical system is of an essentially 
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transitional character. Mr. Mill, he claims, is not the modern experi- 
mental philosopher par excellence. Mr. Spencer or Mr. Lewes is much 
rather that; and both these writers have carried the philosophy of ex- 
perience to a much higher level than Mr. Mill, who stood on the platform 
of Hume as what we may call a merely individual sensationalist, though not 
without sympathies with and anticipations of the larger collective or race 
sensationalism of the thinkers we have named. Thereby, indeed, it was 
that Mr. Mill was transitional; because he united the two terms, as it 
were, of the sensational development of thought and pointed on to the 
later though it still lay beyond him. Mr. Courtney does not enter upon 
the discussion of, but he is very suggestive regarding, these later phases 
of experimental philosophy. We should say he fully recognizes that the 
explanation of a priori conditions of knowledge as the results of the 
experiences of the race instead of the individual (according to Hume and 
Mill) only throws back the problem from the individual to the race, 
leaving the essential point unresolved—why should experience so operate 
as to have such results? If sensations associate themselves in a certain 
order in experience under a formative influence which stamps the order 
in the individual as necessary forms of thought, must there’ not be an 
objective order? Obviously sensation as pure passivity cannot account for 
this activity any more than it can for the spontaneity ofthought. But the 
discussion of this wide question would lead us too far afield. It is 
suggested, though not discussed, by Mr. Courtney, to whom we look with 


expectation for a treatment of philosophical problems fuller than was 
possible in this able little essay. 


The Relations of Mind and Brain. By Henry CaDERwooD, 
LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Calderwood has not scaled the highest heights of philoso- 
phical thought, or shown himself hitherto a master in thedomain of 
purely abstract research. He is known, as a meritorious and hard- 
working professor after the Scottish model, and he has been a more or 
less ardent disciple of philosophy since his early student days. He began 
his career of philosophical authorship with a work on the ‘ Philosophy of 
the Infinite,’ which manifested an independence and a vigour of analytic 
thought that seemed to give promise of greater things to come. He has 
not continued to sound the dim and perilous way of the a priori method, 
but has brought himself into close relations with the facts of experience, 
and sought to lay a broad inductive basis for philosophical generalizations. 
The fruits of this more sober and plodding, if less tempting and ambitious, 
style of work are to be found in the volume before us. It is in more 
ways than one a seasonable work. No taunt is more frequent in the 
mouths of thinkers of the sensationalist and positivist schools than that 
the students of metaphysics and psychology who do not bend their foot- 
steps towards materialistic courses are neglectful of the facts that lie at 
their, and at all men’s, feet, and will take no trouble to make themselves 
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familiar with the palpable data furnished by science. The speculative 
thinker may find an easy retort to this reproach even in the works of 
the positivists themselves. Such writers as Lewes, Tyndal, Haeckel, and 
Mill—classing together men of various views but similar tendencies—lead 
us, after their exhaustive analysis of phenomena, to a region in which they 
admit they have no clue to guide them. Having interpreted every- 
thing by experience, and reduced all facts to terms of feeling and 
motion, they leave wholly unaccounted for and unexplained the feeling and 
force which in the last resort remain standing as utterly inexplicable by 
them. Itis here, the metapbysician claims, that his peculiar province begins. 
He brings a higher test than sentience, for he refers all things to thought. 
Philosophy, to him, is the conversion of all things into, and their inter- 
pretation by, terms of thought; and physicists and scientists themselves, 
often unconsciously, give testimony that even while they deny it they 
apply the same standard, and that thought, not feeling, is their ultimate. 
But while the speculative thinker is entitled to meet the sensationalist in 
this way, it is well that he should also be prepared to deal with the 
physiological side of the facts of consciousness. When he does so he is 
not long in discovering that in the movement of parallelism between 
brain and mind there are facts and phenomena brought to light which 
have no physiological counterparts, and which point on to, and render 
necessary, the acceptance of a class of truths of a wholly different range. 
In order, however, satisfactorily to accomplish this on the basis of in- 
duction, it is essential to show to what precise distance we are taken by 
the physiological conditions of consciousness. It is desirable, therefore, 
to investigate the brain and nervous system in the light of the results of 
the greatest and most recent physiological authorities. This is the task 
which Professor Calderwood has here set himself to accomplish, and to 
the achievement of which he has directed a vast amount of patient and 
irksome labour. Of course his work in this department is not done at first 
hand. He depends upon authority, and makes no pretensions to originality. 
He has accepted the results of other men’s labours and given us the issue and 
outcome of the latest anatomical and physiological research regarding the 
structure and functions of the brain and nervous system. In the very process 
of doing this he finds after a time that there are series and classes of results 
in human experience—even in the manifestations of the material side of 
things—which remain wholly unaccounted for by any anatomical and 
physiological data, and for which we must seek explanation in a higher 
region. The ‘discrimination’ which is exercised in human experience, 
the active intelligence whichis found in the higher efforts of reasoning, the 
generalizations which are the special and peculiar functions of the human 
understanding; in short, all the phenomena of mind—starting even from or- 
dinary perception—into which spontaneity and activity enter. are, and must 
for ever remain, outside the domain of causal mechanism in which passivity 
reigns supreme. Professor Calderwood has done good service in thus 
from the inductive side forcing attention to the functions of mind that 
must be discriminated frcm the functions of brain. Even Mr. Lewes, 
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with all his scorn for metempiricists and metaphysicians, would have 
been compelled to admit that the analysis here performed, beginning from 
the physiological side as he required it to be done, discloses facts and 
phases in mental activity that are not explicable by cerebral action alone, 
We do not claim for Professor Calderwood any striking display of origin- 
ality, or even the comprehensiveness of philosophical generalization 
which we might have looked for from one who began with contributions 
to the philosophy of the Absolute. Even his instances and illustrations 
are in large measure familiar. Many of the best and most apposite of 
these are derived from such well-known works as Abercrombie on the 
Intellectual Powers, There is an absence also of the metaphysical 
insight we might have expected ; and the last portion of the work, dealing 
with specific mind functions, is not the best. The book however, pre- 
sents a careful summary of physiological and psychological facts of 
value and importance, and deserves to be welcomed as a contribution to 
English psychology from the physiological side. 


A Shorter English Grammar. With copious and carefully 
graduated Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. Bell & Sons. 


The larger Grammar, by the same author, has fully established its 
character by reaching the twenty-third edition—a rare thing in the history 
of School-books. This shorter Grammar contains the pith and marrow of 
the larger work, with fewer minutie and discussions, but with important 
improvements as to matterand form. Atthe beginning there isa brief and 
clear survey of the origin and sources of the English tongue ; but what we 
regard as more important still, in the body of the work, the several parts 
of speech are accompanied by the corresponding Anglo-Saxon forms, and 
forms of the time of Chaucer; so that the reader can learn at a glance the 
leading characteristics of the three most important stages of the language 
much better than by any general description. Mr. Mason has given us 
enough, while Mr. Morris, has given us too much. The exercises, how- 
ever, form the most important improvement, and are so arranged that 
the learner is led gradually from the simplest elements to the most difficult 
and intricate constructions. This small work is characterized by far more 
than ordinary excellence, and is the product, not only of competent know- 
ledge, but also of long experience in the work of teaching. None but an 
experienced teacher, as well as an accurate scholar, could have written such 
a book. We heartily wish it the exceptional success of the larger grammar, 
which it fully deserves. We are glad the author has not reduced it to a 
cram-book, which is, alas ! too much the tendency of the present day. 


Chapters on Catholicity. By a CLerayMaN. (Triibner andCo.) Love 
to God and love to our neighbour are, without doubt, the inner essence 
of the Law. A treatment of either Testament which should construct or 
ignore these elements of Religious character or conduct, would thereby 
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demolish all claim to regard. A philosophy of Christianity which dis- 
pensed with the idea of the Holy Spirit, or cf the grace which renews and 
reconstitutes humanity, would be utterly vapid, and no longer deserve 
the name of Christian. The author seems to have made the discovery, 
that a correct moral attitude, and a mystic spiritual experience, irre- 
spective of all intellectual definition, is not only the sum and substance of 
Christianity, but of what he calls Catholicity. He puffs a few clouds of 
very rhetorical smoke at the entire fabric of ‘scholastic theology,’ and 
‘lo, it is not, and its place is no more to be found. The prayers to be 
found in the ‘Collects,’ for the gift of the Holy Spirit, are to him point- 
blank repudiation of the whole intellectual framework of faith. We 
should have more patience with the writer if he had not indulged in so 
much ‘ high falutin,’ and emitted such bitter and uncharitable judgments, 
with reference to the entire Christian Church, with only a few trifling 
exceptions. He reduces to a minimum the real value and extent of 
Biblical literature: going beyond Baur or Hilgenfeld, Strauss or Renan, 
in his sweeping negations. ‘ Nothing,’ says he, ‘ but determined prepos- 
session can blind average intelligence to the fact that it is humanly im- 
possible for even special scholarship to vouch for authenticity and 
genuineness in the case of any of the works which together constitute 
the canon of our Hebrew and Greek Scriptures.’ After so reckless a 
statement of the results of modern criticism, and such conspicuous for- 
getfulness of all that is conceded by the most negative scholarship with 
reference, ¢.g., to the four great Epistles of St. Paul and the Apocalypse 
of St. John, we are not surprised to find him throwing dust into the eyes 
of ignorant English readers by trying to persuade them that the Old 
Testament Scriptures are untranslateable, and that nobody ever has dis- 
covered, or ever will discover, their true text or meaning. It is notcriously 
the fact that the Hebrew Scriptures lend themselves to translation into 
all the languages of the world, and that more independent and agreeing 
versions have been made at different epochs of the world’s history of, 
this collection of books, than of any known ancient literature——The 
Apocalypse, viewed under the Light of the Doctrines of the Unfold- 
ing Ages and the Restitution of all Things. By Cuartes B. WALLER, 
M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The efforts made to interpret the Apo- 
calypse of St. John are so numerous and irreconcileable that much 
injury is done to the science of exegesis. The writer is so prepossessed 
in favour of his view of the march of the ages and restitution of 
all things, that he starts with the wild hypothesis that the ‘living 
creatures’ of the Apocalypse are ‘ the reservoirs of life, the aggregates of 
pre-existing souls which go forth from God and enter into flesh, and 
then become capable of higher existence as the redeemed of the Lord.’ 
And he is so far left to himself as to make the first chapter of Genesis 
among others serve his purpose, by gravely declaring that the creation 
of winged fowl and creeping things really refers to men sent forth wpon 
the earth, and not to birds, reptiles, and fishes; and this partly in virtue 
of the meaning of the Greek preposition évi! and he argues, more- 
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over, that the secondary meaning of the creation of quadrupeds is that 
‘cattle and wild beasts are typical of human nature in its unrenewed 
state,’ and that dy0pwrocg always means man in his covenant relations 
with God. We feel incapable of trusting or even following, through 
a detailed, crotchety commentary on the Apocalypse, a writer who does 
not sufficiently appreciate the conditions of his problem. If our readers 
wish to see a specimen of the most extravagant exegesis not only of 
the ‘ Revelation,’ but of the entire Scripture pieced together with in- 
genuity, and some reverence, in order to strengthen the doctrine of the 
restitution of all fallen spirits, who go forth and return to God as the 
living creatures of Ezekiel’s vision, let them read Mr. Waller’s book.—— 
Joseph Cook’s Boston Lectures. Transcendentalism, Biology, Orthodocy, 
Heredity, Conscience. B.D. Dicxtnson. Five cheap, portable volumes, 
in which, under the above heads, the lectures previously published by 
Mr. Dickinson in miscellaneous volumes are classified and indexed, 
with preludes on current events prefixed. On looking again into Mr. 
Cook’s lectures, we are increasingly impressed with his cleverness, ver- 
satility, and wide reading—but also increasingly doubtful whether oppo- 
nents are likely to be convinced by a rhetorical treatment which is often 
only superficial The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Cox. 
Vol. IX. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Expositor is lifted above the 
level of magazines generally by the permanent value of its papers, which 
are monographs on important theological questions, or contributions by 
competent scholars to Biblical exegesis. These can never lose their value. 
The volumes, therefore, will occupy a permanent place in the theological 
library. They really indicate the high-water mark, or nearly so, of the 
Biblical scholarship of our age, for the names of our most accomplished 
scholars appear among the contributors. Among the contributors to the 
present volume are Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Lumby, Dr. Morrison, Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, Dr. Bruce, Canon Farrar, Dr. Dykes, the Dean of Peterborough, 
Professor Massie, the Rev. George Matheson, and the Editor, tke last- 
named continuing his valuable exposition of the Book of Job; the first, 
his suggestive studies of the life of our Lord. Every Biblical student 
will value this very able journal.—-- The Biblical Museum. A Collection 
of Notes, Explanatory, Homiletic, and Illustrative, on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By James Comper Gray. Old Testament. Vol. IV. (Elliot Stock.) 
This fourth volume of Mr. Gray’s very useful exposition and miscellany 
of the Old Testament completes the Books of Kings and Chronicles. It 
is a very valuable handbook of exposition and analysis for teachers and 
ordinary Bible readers.—— Anglo-American Bible Revision. By Mem- 
BERS OF THE AMERICAN REVISION CoMMITTEE. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Dr. Schaff has done a good popular service by this little volume. It is a 
collection of twenty short papers by members of the American Company 
of Revisers, on points affecting the revision of the English Bible now ap- 
proaching completion. Thus the editor gives a short sketch of the steps 
which led to the undertaking, with a statement of the principles that are 
guiding the revisors. Dr. Krauth, of Pennsylvania, gives a brief account 
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of the various English versions. Dr.Chambers, of New York, contributes 
a paper on the Position and Influence of the English Bible as a Classic of 
Literature. Ex-President Woolsey, and Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, state 
the reasons which make a revision desirable, if not imperative. Dr. Os- 
good, of Rocnester, treats of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament; Dr. 
Green, of Princeton, Hebrew Philology; Dr. G. E. Day, of Yale College, 
Helps for translating the Hebrew Scriptures ; Dr. Packard points out some 
Inaccuracies of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament; Professor 
Ezra Abbott writes on the Greek Text of the New Testament; Dr. Ken- 
drick on The Inaccuracies of the Authorized Version in Grammar and Exe- 
gesis; Dr. Timothy Dwight on True Conservatism in Revision; Dr. Riddle, of 
Hartford, on the Greek Verb; Dr. Thayer, of Andover, on Verbal Differ- 
ences and Agreements in the English Version; Dr. Crosbie, of New York, 
on Archaisms; Dr. Aitkin, of Princeton, on the Proper Names of the 
Bible; Dr. Chase, on the Use of Italics; Dr. Strong, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, on Paragraphs, Chapters, and Verses. The papers, sometimes 
not more than three or four pages in length, are scrappy. The same 
ground is gone over more than once. The work would have been more 
satisfactory had three or four writers done the whole, as Dean Trench and 
others did some years ago for the popular opinion of England. Never- 
theless, the points treated are important, and abundantly justify the 
undertaking. When we say that they are well done, we mean that they 
are admirably adapted for their obvious purpose, viz., to neutralize popu- 
lar objections and to win over popular approval. We fancy that this has 
for some years been sufficiently done in England, although some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago ignorant prejudice was strong enough here. 
The writer was once lecturing on the subject in a popular English water- 
ing-place to an eminently Evangelical audience, including three or four 
clergymen, with a layman of considerable social standing in the chair. 
His advocacy of a revised version was denounced by the chairman as sacri- 
lege, with the manifest concurrence of the entire audience; at least no 
voice was heard on his side. Happily this state of feeling has altogether 
changed, and the revised version will, we think, find a popular sympathy 
ready for its reception. If it be not yet so in America, Dr. Schaff’s little 
book will admirably serve to produce it——Of Messrs. Macmillan & Co’s 
Literature Primers, edited by Mr. J. R. GREEN, certainly not the least 
successful is that last issued on English Composition, by Professor JoHN 
Nicuot., LL.D., of Glasgow. Heis not only master of his subject, but 
he has shown remarkable tact and skill in condensing his material, and 
peculiar felicity in his illustrations—the primer being, in a great part, really 
as attractive as light reading. His definitions are very clear, and his style 
simple and graceful. In the short compass of one hundred and twenty 
pages, he has presented more material, and in a better form, than has 
heretofore been accomplished in a large and separate volume. His chapter 
on prosody is excellent. The volume is, like the others, neat and handy. 
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SERMONS. 


Sermons by Ropert Barcuay, Author of the ‘Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth. With a brief Memoir. Edited 
by his Widow. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Barclay was a men. 
ber of the Society of Friends, and resided at Tottenham. The brief 
memoir prefixed to the volume, consisting very largely of his own 
letters, reveals a character of rare beauty, natural intelligence, large 
culture, benevolence at once strong and gentle, piety of unusual sim- 
plicity, spirituality, and fervour, with a broad catholicity that knew 
but little of sectarian differences, and deemed chiefly of the common 
religious life in Christ. His attainments and scholarly research are 
sufficiently indicated in the great work of his life, published, however, 
only a short time after his death. It is so rare for a Quaker to prepare 
sermons for delivery, especially by writing them out, that one turns to 
them with special interest. In many ways, however, Mr. Barclay inter- 
preted Quakerism much more broadly than many of its adherents. He 
not only vindicated such preparation, but also singing in public worship, 
as a legitimate part of primitive Quakerism. The sermons—for the most 
part preached in mission halls and to special audiences of working men 
and others—are short, simple, and direct ; they are spiritual exhortations 
of a high order, the genuine outspeakings of a devout and yearning 
heart.——The Sling and the Stone. Vol. VII. On Prophecy. By the Rev. 
Cartes Voysey, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.) Mr. Voysey, in ex- 
plaining the title given to the series of volumes, of which this is the seventh, 
says that the giant is orthodoxy, he is David, and his sermons are the 
sling and the stone. He has, he tells us, used severe words in this 
volume, which some day will be justified. With many of Mr. Voysey’s 
positions we agree, and differ from him only in the application of them, 
and in the rabid feeling which almost indiscriminately raves where he 
should dispassionately prove. From other positions we differ; for in- 
stance, by what authority does he justify his arbitrary distinction between 
doctrine and dogma (p. 5), or his assertion that the orthodox belief is 
that with the volume of the Bible Divine enlightenment ceased. Mr. 
Voysey misrepresents at any rate some forms of Protestant orthodoxy 
simply that he may rave at them. The utter lack of calm, scientific 
reason disqualifies Mr. Voysey as a theological polemic. Whatever his 
opinions, it would be more satisfactory were he to try to establish them 
by proof. Vituperation of opponents is not argument; no one denies 
Divine inspiration and enlightenment to all true souls. The question 
which Mr. Voysey should debate is whether that special inspiration, 
which as in the Bible reveals truths concerning God and his purposes, 
that no unaided reason could determine, be a supernatural fact or not, 
and if so, whether this kind of Divine communication has not ceased. In 
the sense of larger apprehensions of Divine meanings in the truth revealed, 
no one would question continuous and indefinite development—the Bible 
is more and more to every successive generation of men. Why does not 
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Mr. Voysey calmly discuss the reality or otherwise of positions and dis- 
tinctions such as these? Ought not the very instance of Mr. Maitland’s 

book on prophecy, which he cites, to convince him, hoth by its production 
and by its defence, that orthodoxy is not the unreasonable theory that he, 

on the one hand, and Mr. Maitland’s impugners on the other assume. 

Will Mr. Voysey look at a volume on Hebrew Prophecy, the ‘ Hebrew 

Utopia,’ by Mr. Adeney, just published. He will find himself in an 

orthodox atmosphere of reverent discussion and spiritual appre- 
hension very different from any that he has imagined. Can he 
think to dispose of the great question of prophecy by conceptions of 
predictions more or less arbitrary, which he holds to have been falsified. 
——The Person and Offices of the Holy Spirit. Six Donnellan Lectures 
Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By the late AcHILLES 
Daunt, D.D., Dean of Cork. Edited, with a Preface, by the Bishop of 
Cashel. (Hodder and Stoughton.) We put these discourses with sermons 
because they are strictly such in their practically religious treatment, as 
distinguished from such academical or apologetic prelections as we usually 
look for in a Donnellan Lecture. They do not pretend to scientific or 
metaphysical treatment. Many questions pertaining to the subject which 
would naturally claim such treatment are not touched at all, such as the 
triune personality of the Divine Being, and the place and agency of the 
Holy Spirit in the prechristian ages. Many others, such as the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the economical agency of truth, the human will 
and the Divine Spirit, are glanced at only for their scientific treatment to 
be avowedly turned aside; the volume, that, is makes absolutely no con- 
tributions to scientific theology. Its sermons are such in their practical 
hortatory character as might be, and as are, every Sunday preached for 
edification to congregations. The only appeal of the writer is to the 
affirmations of Scripture, and these are not often dealt with exegetically. 
But for what they are—scriptural affirmations of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit—they are very beautiful, suffused with the charm of a 
spiritual, tender, and urgent spirit. We can easily believe what the 
Bishop of Cashel tells us, and what the recently published memoir of the 
author makes us feel—that he ‘ continually and universally exercised an 
influence for good over those with whom he was brought into contact.’ 
He was a saintly man of the type of Fletcher of Madeley, or of Fénélon; 
and we fee] the spell and predominance of his saintliness in every sentence. 
Putting aside, therefore, all expectation of theological treatment, and 
accepting the volume as a volume of religious edification, it may be com- 
mended as a wise, tender, and spiritual application to religious life of the 
Scripture teachings concerning the Holy Spirit——Disciples in Doubt. 
Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 1879.. 
By J. D. Pearson, LL.D. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.) Dr. 
Pearson’s sermons are not less pervaded by earnest spiritual feeling, but 
they are much more largely informed by a large acquaintance with 
present forms and currents of antichristian and nonchristian thought. 
Very wisely, acutely, and effectively they deal with theories of atheism, 
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pantheism, and materialism, not so much formally discussing them as 
indicating their tendencies, defects, and hopeless insufficiency for solving 
the problems and meeting the necessities of human nature. For example, 
availing himself of Mr. Stuart Mill’s terrible indictment against nature, in 
the cruelty and remorselessness of many of its aspects and processes, and 
of his admission of the sorrowfulness of the denial of the hope of reunion, 
he skilfully and conclusively shows how the true solution of the great 
problems and the true satisfaction of human needs are to be found in 
Christ. In this way most of the antichristian theories of the day are 
touched just sufficiently to show their insufficiency, and to justify his con. 
clusion that in the religion of Christ alone are to be found the solution of 
the great mysteries of life, and the satisfaction of human necessities. The 
last sermon contains some wise and valuable remarks on the spirit and 
habit of religious doubt, forcibly addressed to young men at the university, 
and to others who, like them, are in danger of being fascinated by the 
spurious liberty which scepticism promises in delivering men from the 
bondage of religious beliefs. Dr. Pearson’s style is fresh and chaste. 
The volume is both valuable and charming.——The Book of Psalms. 
Arranged for Worship. Meditations on each Portion. By the Very Rev. 
Henry Law, M.A., Dean of Gloucester. Vol. II. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Comments of a simple, devout, practical kind upon the successive verses 
of the Psalms.——Sermons preached in Trinity Church, Dublin. By 
the late Joun Greco, D.D., Bishop of Cork. (Dublin : Hodges and Co.) 
The anonymous preface to this posthumous volume claims for its author 
that he was ‘ facile princeps, the foremost pulpit orator in the Irish Church 
during the present century.’ We have tried to discover the grounds of 
this high estimate in the sermons before us, but have failed. Probably 
the preacher contributed very largely to the sermon. So far as the printed 
substance goes, it would, we think, be easy to name half a dozen men of 
more vigorous thought and more effective eloquence. Had the volume 
been an anonymous one, we should have said that the preacher made no 
attempt to grasp 2 subject or to deal with its constituent thoughts, but 
contented himself with a fluent, surface exposition of the verses before 
him ; that he was simple, direct, practical, and devout, but had no pre- 
tensions to be a great preacher. We certainly do not find here either 
‘ great originality of thought,’ ‘force of language,’ ‘ heart-melting pathos,’ 
or ‘irresistible power of appeal.’ We find an earnest, scriptural, and 
faithful preacher, whose preaching, aided by prepossessing personal 
appearance, such as is indicated by the portrait, and by graceful elocu- 
tion, would produce considerable popular effect. Probably our judgment 
of the cold print falls far short of justice to the preacher.——Sceking jor 
Light. Sermons by the Rev. ALEXANDER W. Crawrorp, M.A. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) Mr. Crawford addresses himself to doubters, 7.e., to the 
class between those who are decided unbelievers and those who are quite 
satisfied with the present popular form of Christianity; the equivocal part 
being, What is meant by ‘ the present popular form of Christianity ?’ It 
conveys no distinct idea to our minds. For the same reason we demu: 
to the denunciation of theology and theologians in the preface. Theology 
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is as legitimate a science as anthropology, and theologians are as diver- 
sified as philosophers. It is, therefore, futile and foolish to denounce each 
in general terms. We should be told exactly both what is said and who 
says it. Mr. Crawford, it appears, means to denounce the ‘ harshness 
of Athanasian dogma,’ and ‘the fearful incubus of the old doctrine of 
eternal tortures in the next life.’ Very well, only let him remember that 
the Athanasian Creed is the theology of but a small section even of 
English theologians, and that it is better calmly to argue against even its 
dogmas than to denounce them. Mr. Crawford’s sixteen sermons are 
miscellaneous. They do not attempt any such refutation. They are 
simply sermons of a man who does not believe some of the things con- 
tained in the Athanasian Creed, but he does not tell us what things; 
and who does not believe in eternal torment, but he gives his readers no 
opportunity of discussing either with him. As for the sermons, they are 
thoughtful and earnest, not marked by any distinctive power either of 
grip, of logic, or conclusiveness, but yet suggestive, and above the 
ordinary level of pulpit literature——Dante: Six Sermons. By Pump 
H. WicxstEeep, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. Wicksteed would 
have done better to have designated his exposition Lectures. Whether 
he would not have edified his congregation at Little Portland Street 
chapel and at Croydon by another kind of topic for ‘‘the ordinary 
course of his ministry,’ will be a question that many will be dis- 
posed to put. This, however, concerns only Mr. Wicksteed and his 
congregation. Accepting the exposition as it is, we have only to com- 
mend it as a careful and intelligent study of the great Florentine, to 
whom Mr. Wicksteed accords the rank generally claimed for him—as one 
of “the triad of the world’s greatest poets’ —and as occupying even among 
them a unique place in virtue of his formal, passionate, prophetic pur- 
pose. Two lectures are devoted to Dante himself as a Citizen and an 
Exile ; three are given to the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ;” one to each of its great 
themes — Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven. We cannot criticise criticisms; 
we will only say that Mr. Wicksteed’s exposition will be very helpful not 
only to beginners but even to advanced students of the poet. The moral 
of his pictures, moreover, is duly pointed, as befits a preacher, and the 
general thought of the poem is well brought out. 
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